: 


Cash in your scents for dollars . . . profit dollars ... bigger business. 


Plan your perfumed product to appeal to every woman 


Let Norda Help you hope will buy it. Give it the smell that will tell her— 
eee 


instantly—that she likes it. Give it the odor that will keep 
pleasing her—never tire her—as she uses it every day. Make 


it subtle, make it friendly—but always make it distinctive. 


Use Norda odors, fragrances, and seents. They appeal, at first 
smell. They wear wonderfully well. That's becaus 
Norda has—for so many years—created quality only. 


You know how quality sells and pulls in the dollars. 


Norda 


Essential Oil 
and Chemical Company, Inc. 


Send for free Norda samples. 
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VITAMINS by the TONS _ 


Make ROCHE your headquarters for: 


Vitamin A «+ Dry Vitamin A « Biotin 


acetate and palmitate acetate 


Ascorbic Acid +« Sodium Ascorbate «+ Riboflavin 


Riboflavin-5'-Phosphate Sodium 


Pyridoxine . Thiamine 


hydrochloride hydrochloride and mononitrate 


dl-alpha-Tocopherol + Niacin « Niacinamide 


acetate and unesterified 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
|] her— NUtley 2-5000 


Pacific Coast distributor: L. H. BUTCHER CO., San Francisco 


y: Make Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd. 


_ 286 St. Pau! Street, West; Montreal, Quebec 
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THE TWINS THAT WIN: 


Fragrance 


ae 


BOTH FOUND IN ONE PRODUCT 


7iMco}y Vanilli 


The Original Lignin Vanillin 


ZIMCO’s outstanding excellence and uniformity Remember . . . your best source of finished, 
of flavor are the result of its exclusive, patented ready-to-use flavors is your flavor manufacturer. 
manufacturing process . . . developed through Ask him about ZIMCO, the Original pure Lignin 
years of scientific experiment and research. Vanillin. There’s nothing finer. 


Zimeo Vanillin is noted for Quality and Dependability. 
Consult Your Flavor Supplier 


Stewie e 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
7are. 2020 Greenwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF VANILLIN 


Shipments direct from plant, Rothschild, Wisc. 
Emergency deliveries from: Atlanta, Dallas, Evanston (III.), Los Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Rensselaer (N.Y.), St. Louis and San Francisco 
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REVEST 
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7 
>ertrand Freres offers an 


entire range of floral 
elokicl hit Mat iitlel lek melile, 
essential oils. We welcome 
your inquiries on any specific 


folaeleltlammel am elaela tte 


Bertrand Fréres, Inc. 


443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16. NEW YORK 
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© pharmaceuticals 


° candles 
¢ leather dressings, etc. 














© CENWAX G (Hydrogenated Castor Oil) 














CENWAX G is a glyceride chemically, although 
physically it resembles a wax. It is a hard, high melting 
point solid, available in finely beaded form, with prac- 
tically no taste or odor. Typical applications are in This hardened tallow product is available in beads 
lithium, barium, or sodium greases; hot-melt paper and its good color, high titre, and low iodine value 
coatings; extender for higher priced waxes in polishes. particularly suit it for use in certain textile finishes and 
These CENWAX G specifications should suggest other lubricating greases. 
uses: 


@ CENTURY HYDREX 360 (Hydrogenated Tallow Glyceride) 








Specifications 
F. F. A. (as Oleic Acid) 2.0 Max. Titre (136.4-140.0°F) 58-60.0°C 
Acid Number 4.0 Iodine Value (WIJS) 1-3 
epetiication Number 176-184 Free Fatty Acid 1-3% 
lodine Value (WIJS) l- 5 Acid Number 2-6 
Melting Point (°C) 82- 85 Saponification Value 190-195 
Hydroxyl Value 155-165 Color 514” Lovibond Column ( Max.) 
Acetyl Value 137-148 15 Yellow-2 Red 


W. C. HARDESTY CO., Inc. 


Century Stearic Acid Products, Inc. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plant: Dover, Ohio 
In Canada: W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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...@S modern as tomorrow... practical as today! 


Ihal-te ehictimeea-lelilelaMtel am a leldelaaallieiclaniilerc 
LABORATORIES INC progressive nalelalehiclaitiacias seeking 


NEW YORK 62 - CHICAGO 6 + LOS ANGELES 21! 
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fresh meaning and new loveliness in their 


perfumes, cosmetics and cosmetic products 
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IN INDUSTRIAL OILS and FATTY ACIDS... 


1 QUALITY PRODUCT—Swift's industrial oil and chemical 
products are processed under the strictest laboratory and pro- 
duction control. Extensive facilities and experienced person- 
nel enable Swift to produce a variety of versatile quality 
products and product combinations to meet specialized needs. 


Stearic Acids (S.P., D.P. & T.P.) SERVICE—In every phase of Swift's operation, service is the 
Oleic Acid (Red Oil) byword—promprt, courteous attention to your meeds . . . as- 
sistance in solving your problems . . . prompt, efficient, de- 


Coconut Fatty Acid : : 
pendable delivery . . . interested follow through after delivery. 


Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Sulfonated Oils COMPLETE FACILITIES—Three versatile processing plants 
Estrex (Swift's Monoglycerides) at Hammond, Ind., Chicago, Ill., and Harrison, N. J., are 
equipped for high quality processing in volume. Nationwide 
warehousing puts many items close at hand. Swift's extensive 
research laboratories are constantly at work developing better 
chemical and oils products—to better serve your needs. 


Hydrogenated Edible Tallow Flakes 
Emulsifiers 


Check the list of Swift's industrial oils and fatty acids at the left 
for your requirements and use the coupon below to obtain further 
information on the products you are interested in. 


ONE TRIAL IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 





USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


© Swift & Company Industrial Oils Dept. 

© 1840 165th Street 

@ Hammond, Indiana 

* Please send data sheets on the following products: 


Name — —_ ws iis 
Company —_ = - : 


Address : “Yeu! 
Another of Swift's 


= —a — Zon Stat 
Products for Industry #y one ste 
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PURITY 


TEXTURE 


@ And uniform savings for you! For any 
variation in the beeswax base of your 
chemical, pharmaceutical or cosmetic 
preparations can cause additional ex- 
pense in your laboratory and plant—and 
lost sales at your dealers’ counters. 
Natural refined beeswax is a small frac- 
tion of your total product cost. Yet the 
unchanging purity, texture and whiteness 
of Beehive Brand Beeswax can be the 


Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


big help in keeping your product up to 
the high standards you have set. 


FREE CONSULTATION SERVICE 


The experimental data and practical manufacturing 
experience of nearly a hundred years’ specialization in 
beeswax and beeswax compounds are at your service 
without cost or obligation. Write us about your bees- 
wax problems. 


WILL & BAUMER 


Candle Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Established 1855 


SPERMACETI + CERESINE + RED OIL - YELLOW BEESWAX » COMPOSITION WAXES + STEARIC ACID + HYDISTEAR 
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FIRM 


world wide and world renowned 


the facilities and products of Firmenich, yours to employ 
and enjoy in the creation of your own specialties. Your partnership with 
Firmenich allies you to a source of pure research, 
honored for its outstanding achievements these sixty years; 
companions you to chemists and perfumers 


of rich experience and marked ingenuity. 


FIRMENICH itncoRPORATED 
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260 WEST !@TH STREET. NEW YORK 11 


FIRMENICH OF 
CA Teo 
NADA, LIMITED, 348 WALLACE AVENUE, TORONTO + CHICAGO OFFICE: 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + * PARIS + LONDON 





How Givaudan’s 
creative imagination enhances 


your perfuming skills 


The skill and ingenuity of Givaudan 
demonstrated in creations recognized 

the world for their originality and success, # 
always available to Givaudan customers. 





Through our associates in Geneva and Paris, L. 
Givaudan & Cie., you are kept informed of artistic 
trends and developments in the sophisticated world 
of fragrance on the European continent. 








As the world’s largest producer of perfume Givaudan offers you the widest variety of For custom-made fragrances to fit your 
chemicals, Givaudan has developed facili- aromatic materials from a single source. specific needs, Givaudan offers the co- 
ties and techniques that permit volume You have the security of a continued sup- operation of its perfumers, all top rank 
production under rigid quality control. ply and uniform quality. in creative skill and imagination. 











Creative imagination, backed by 
modern facilities, is one of the many special 


benefits Givaudan offers its customers. 


GivAU DAN 


Better perfume materials through constant research and creative ability 
GIVAUDAN - DELAWANNA, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia - Boston - Cincinnati - Detroit 
Chicago - Seattle - Los Angeles - Toronto 











THE LEADING ORANGE Ol. wT CALIFORNIA FLAVOR 


There’s a reason for the growing popularity 
of Exchange Oil of Orange. Only Exchange 
Brand combines the flavor and aroma of 
California oranges with Exchange quality. 
Carefully selected oranges from the famous 


Sunkist Growers 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT * ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
Produced by 
The Exchange Orange Products Co. 
Ontario, California 
Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 

76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


California groves of Sunkist Growers are 
processed to scientific specifications in 
modern California plants. You receive dis- 
tinctive flavor and fragrance...in addi- 
tion to unmatched uniformity of strength. 


OIL OF ORANGE U.S.P. 





FOLIC ACID U.S.P.- VITAMIN B.. U.S.P. 


-»e-BOTH NOW DECLARED ESSENTIAL IN DAILY HUMAN NUTRITION 
e»-BOTH INCREASING IN NUTRITIONAL USAGE 
-»-BOTH INVOLVING FORMULATION PROBLEMS 


Our Technical Service can help you on problems involving joint usage. 


ANTIBIOTICS 
Neomycin 

Penicillin 
Streptomycin 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


VITAMINS 
Bi—Thiamine HCI U.S.P. 
By2 Crystalline U.S.P. 
(Cyanocobalamin) 
0.1% Trituration with Calcium 
Phosphate Dibasic 
0.1% Trituration with Mannitol! 
B12 Solids 
for Oral Preparations 
Calcium Pantothenate 
(Dextro) 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER 


3505 NORTH KIMBALL AVE. (18 
401 NORTH BROAD ST. (8 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID, LIMITED - MONTREAL 
(5550 ROYALMOUNT AVENUE, TOWN OF MOUNT ROYAL 
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Choline Bitartrate 
Choline Chloride 
Choline Dihydrogen Citrate 
Tricholine Citrate 

TFolic Acid U.S. P. 
Nicotinamide U.S.P. 
Nicotinamide HC! 
Nicotinic Acid U.S.P. 
Pyridoxine HCI 
Riboflavin U.S.P. 


tFirst synthesized by Cyanamid . . . 


highest quality available. 


SULFONAMIDES 
Sulfadiazine U.S.P.* 

. . » Sulfa Drug of Choice 
Sulfamerazine U.S.P.* 


> . 
LWERICAN Cyanamid / UMPAN) 


ST. LOUIS 


i a A 


Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 
Sulfathiazole U.S.P.* 
Sulfapyridine N.F.* 
Sulfabenzamide* 
Sulfaguanidine U.S.P. 
Sulfamethazine 

(for human use) 
Sulfacetamide* 
Phthalylsulfacetamide 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
Aminoacetic Acid N.F. 


Bishydroxycoumarin U.S.P. 


Cinchophen N.F.* 
Neocinchophen U.S.P. 
Methylene Bive U.S.P. 
N-acetyl-p-aminophenol 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
NEW YORK 


DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


5025 PATTISON AVE.:(10 
P. O. BOX 6120, MONTREAL, P. QO 


- TORONTO: ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
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Para-Aminosalicylic Acid** 

Propyithiouracil U.S.P. 

Certified Colors for 
Pharmaceutical Use 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
2-Amino-5-Nitrothiazole 
Phenothiazine N.F. 

(regular and drench grades 

for veterinary use) 

(also sulfas above) 


*and sodium salt 
with sodium or calcium salt 


In keeping with long-established policy, the 
above products ore offered to ethicol Phormo- 
ceutical and Veterinary Manufacturers only. 


DEPARTMENT 
Fe - 


931 FISHER BUILDING (2 
2300 S. EASTERN AVE. (22 











unique combination of properties 

® binds and stabilizes many organic and inorganic 
compounds 

= compatible with physiologic fluids and body tissues 

® substantive to hair 


® detoxifies a wide variety of poisons, toxins and 
irritants 


® protects and stabilizes suspensions, dispersions 
and emulsions 


™ thickens and modifies viscosity of aqueous systems 
@ prevents soil redisposition 

™ precipitates tannins and polycarboxylic acids 

® forms hard, flexible films 


™ available in a wide variety of molecular weights for 
different solubility and viscosity specifications 


= free-flowing white powder, soluble in water and 
most organic solvents 


Polyvinylpyrrolidone 


PVP 


wide range of applications 


@ pharmaceutical (plasma expander, detoxifier, drug 
vehicle and retardant, tablet binder, etc.) 


= chemical (protective colloid for polymerization and 
other chemical reactions) 


® cosmetic (binder, stabilizer and film former in skin 
and hair preparations such as skin lotions, powder 
bases, hair tonics and lacquers, wave sets, sham- 
poos, shaving creams, deodorants, depilatories, 
perfume fixatives, etc.) 


® food (stabilizer, thickener, flavor improver,etc.) 
= detergent (soil suspension, detoxifier, etc.) 


™ textile (dyestuff stripping agent, synthetic fiber 
additive, size component) 


® also agricultural chemicals... lithography 
...adhesives and coatings... paper... plastics 
...fubber and many others. 





GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 





COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMEN 
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erhegt for Aerosol packing, too! 

Just mix'Sunaromes with the base you prefer . . . water-gum, 
water-alcohol, or even water alone. You can also use a 
cream base, mineral oil, fatty oil, etc. It’s the Sunaromes 


that make them effective sun screens . . . and scent them so 


attractively. The protection is positive . .. and there is no 


problem of skin irritation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DATA, 
FORMULAS & SAMPLES WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


@ SUNAROMES completely screen out harmful rays of the sun between 
2900-3100 angstrom units. 


@ SUNAROMES permit sufficient of the actinic rays to reach the skin 
for a beautiful and healthful tan. 


@ SUNAROMES combine a perfect and tested sun-screen and a wide 
choice of perfumes, soluble in all media, for easy and simple 
manufacture. 


© SUNAROMES ore economical to use. 


® SUNAROMES ore non-irritating to the skin and stable in the finished 
preparation. 
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Which of these Fine Chemicals 
Do You Use? 


Look first to Merck . . . for a dependable 
supply of more than 

1,000 fine and medicinal chemicals 

. . . for continuous research ' 


that brings you new, improved, 
== BROMIDES & CAFFEINE } cirrares | 


and profitable chemicals 











. . . for valuable technical THEOBROMINE | QUININES } THEOPHYLLINES 


i 








assistance in solving a! 0n SALTS ZINC SALTS 


= : 3 = 
' SALICYLATES = 
, _.| SULFONAMIDES Y Vitamins = 


your manufacturing 





roblems. 
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Look First | 
to Merck | 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


for the Nation’s Health ssu@ay: Gee seeeed 


Research and Production 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Message from Philip Chatleyer 


PRESIDENT OF PH. CHALEYER, INC. 


On our Silver Anniversary, we want to thank all 
our many friends and clients who have helped in 
making these first twenty-five years a success. 

We are pleased to announce that we are increasing 
our technical personnel for the development of new 
products, and enlarging our facilities to give 


even better service in the future. 
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Multiply 


SALES 


Add 





PRODUCT APPEAL » 


Subtract 


SHIPPING LOSSES | 


Write for free booklet, 
“How To Use Color On Corrugated Boxes.” 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 9, Ohio 


\ HINDE & DAUCH 
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KOLMAR LEADERSHIP IS THE RESULT OF SPECIALIZED SKILL! 


Prine “Heart of Kolmar” has enabled Kolmar to The customer’s rights in the formula under which he 
provides continuous creative develop many of the best operates is always respected by Kolmar. Consultation will 
research and thorough testing known products in the cos- not obligate you and there’s a Kolmar Laboratory or Repre- 
at every step of the manufac- metic field... sentative near to give you prompt service at all times. 


turing process... e 
. er constantly works for Kolmar Products include Lipstick, Dry and 
VY): provides the control of the improvement of existing Cream Rouge, Loose Face Powder, Cake Make- 
boished product ae methods and formulae, and Up, Compact Powder, Foundation Creams, 
wis the development of new ones. — Make-Up, Eye Shadow, Mascara, Lotions, 
we Colognes, Perfumes and other cosmetics. 
It has given Kolmar @ 


ae ena” ~y uni- yw has won Kolmar rec- , sabi 
ity, combined with favor- iti ica’s L REPRESENTATIVES: DOUGLAS HAGGERTY; THOMAS LA PRELLE, EASTERN SAL 
able price _ py eee ap ee . Leader MANAGER, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., ROOM 605, NEW YORK, N Y.; WARREN M. CURRY, 
la an Private ei Sm elIcs. 599 PLUM ST., N. W., ATLANTA, GA; NORMAN L. KOLE, 505 NORTH LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL; J. C. WEILER, 8003 FORSYTHE BLVD., ST. LOUIS 5, MO.; R. F. G. 
BYINGTON, 1260 N. WESTERN AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; RICHARD F. SPICKER, 
419 W. FIFTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO; ELMER J. SCHWARTZ, 10016 EAST 35TH 
TERRACE, KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 


(BORATORIES 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN PRIVATE LABEL COSMETICS EXCLUSIVELY 


KOLMAR COSMETIC SPECIALTIES, INC. (complete package division) . KOLMAR INTERNATIONAL, INC, e WICKHEN PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANTS IN PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK; TWO PLANTS IN MEWAUKEE, WIS., AND ONE IN HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
CANADA: KOLMAR WILCKENS, LTD., PLANT IN BARRIE, ONTARIO; OFFICE: 205 YONGE ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
AUSTRALIA: KOLMAR (AUST.) PTY. LIMITED, 494 KENT ST., SYDNEY; KOLMAR EUROPE: PARIS, FRANCE 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Both Books °5 postpaid 


THE MOST COMPLETE, OFFICIAL 
LISTING OF ALL THE INDUSTRY 
TRADE NAMES 


PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE TOILET GOODS ASSOCIATION, INC 


WHO OWNS THE MARK, WHAT PRODUCTS IT COVERS 
WHERE YOU CAN FIND THE TRADE MARK OWNER 


Comprehensive, cloth bound book 768 pages covering 34,000 names 
Plus First Supplement 215 pages with 6,000 additional names. 


DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 10: West 31st St., New York 1, New York 
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You've just made a sale. Her eye was caught by your 

product in its distinctive blue bottle and she’s going to buy. 
that’s not strange. Maryland Blue is a powerful salesman. It 
stops the eye in the store . . . invites use in window and counter 
displays ... acts as a constant reminder in the home. It 
imparts to your product the integrity and quality that has 
been associated with blue through the centuries. 

See for yourself why leading firms utilize Maryland Blue's 
New York "ich color as an advertising, merchandising, and selling pont. 
Write lor samples today. No obligation, ol course. 


at in clear glass 
74, 3 MARYLAND Gass Corporation, Baltimore 30, Maryland. Also available un clear g 
"54: 1% 








AROM Agile 
CHEMI CRW: 


667, Washington Street 
NEW YORK 14, (N.Y.) 


PERFUMERY SPECIALTIES - ESSENTIAL OILS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 








Glamorous Hands 
Around/the World... 





D . 


catering to the leading class packagers 


Durlin is first in quality, first in fashion-right colors, 





glamorous hands around the world... 


44. BROAD STREET" 
“NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY | 


: , Newark Newje 3 





FLOWER OIL White, fidac 


The perfect Lilac for toilet waters, perfumes, lipsticks or 

other cosmetic preparations. As produced by Verona — 
White Lilac captures and holds for your product all the delicate, 
springtime fragrance of the fresh-picked flower itself. 

This is one of the many outstanding Verona fragrances that 

is helping market leaders on their road to success. 

Here are a few others—try them in your present oils, 

and note the marked improvement: 


@ ALDINE VERONA .. With only % to %% you'll hit an exciting new aldehydic 
topnote. = 


RESEDALIA To make your Lily and Lilac scents come thrillingly alive 
.. add % to 4%. 


CYCLAMAL Add up to 5% ... for a cleaner, crisper impact. 


CUMIN KETONE . . See how only % to 4% added to your present floral fragrance 
heightens and freshens the effect. 


Sole Representatives in the U. S. for J. and E. SOZIO, Grasse, France 
Natural Absolutes + Resinoides + Essential Oils 


USE vER() PRODUCTS TO BUILD SALES FOR Youn PRODUCTS 


Aromatics Division 


26 Verona Avenue, Newark, N. J. VERONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 208 North Wells Street, Chicago, ll 





The cow and vitamin E 


Not all of the vitamin E we make goes to our customers. Some 
of it we supply to researchers working on problems of vitamin 
E activity and utilization. Such work is always interesting, 
often useful. 

For instance: What difference does it make how much 
tocopherol a cow puts into the fat of the milk she produces? 
Turns out it makes considerable difference in the ability of 
milk to resist the reaction which produces oxidized flavors. 

The tocopherol content of milk averages 2.5 mg per 100 g 
of fat. At this value or higher, the milk shows normal keeping 
qualities. Below this level, keeping qualities deteriorate. It 
may be that the difference in flavor you have probably noticed 
between winter and summer milk is due in part at least to the 
lower tocopherol content of dry fodder. 

Our interest in such work is not purely academic. We want 
all the information we can get about vitamin E to better enable 
us to help our customers with any problems they might have 
concerning the formulation and utilization of vitamin E in 
their products. 

To meet your production requirements, we can make imme- 
diate shipment of vitamin E as distilled concentrates of d-alpha- 
tocopheryl acetate, pure crystallized d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- 
tate, or as mixed tocopherols. For information or a quotation, 
write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago « W. M. Gillies and Com- 
pany, Los Angeles and San Francisco « Charles Albert Smith 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 





leaders in research and production of vitamins A and E 1) py) 














Also .. . distilled monoglycerides ... 
more than 3500 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for sci and industry 





UCTS oes 
Distillation Products Industries iso division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A perfume is successful not by chance, not by good luck, but by 


careful design. There must be good design technically, artistically, 


and psychologically, to assure its appeal to the market. 


The master perfume chemists of van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. know 
markets, perfumes and the technical arts of perfumery. Their 


guidance can help you design your next fragrance success. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CREATORS OF THE FINEST oe, 
a 


< 
2 ameringen - haebler, inc. 


$21 wesT 57th STREET 








.. of Famous Brand 
Cosmetics and Kolar 
Perfected Formulas-— 


know nothing about 


our organization. 


KOLAR merchandises no prod- 
ucts so does not compete with 
its clients. 


Formula secrets are strictly 
guarded. 


KOLAR concentrates its chem- 
ical skill, forty-four years ex- 
perience and fine equipment 
in developing and/or manu- 
facturing your product. 


Koxar is fully equipped to 
render a complete service—at 
attractive costs—including 
manufacturing and packaging, 
as well as a central location for 
warehousing and shipping. 


For further information . . . address 
GEORGE G. KOLAR, President 


KOLAR -oninethodinaasstlvioelaioahes INC. 


7475 NORTH ROGERS AVENUE ° CHICAGO “Aneel 
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the finest in aromatic chemicals 


In its new plant in Paterson, N. J., RHODIA is now creating 
and distributing a superior line of aromatics, perfume bases 


and specialties, for all cosmetics and soaps. 


Under processes reacquired from E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
our laboratories can present you with the finest aromatics 
and specialty bases originally developed to meet the exacting 
requirements of discriminating perfumers. RHODIA'S technical 
staff is ready to help you select the perfume and cosmetic 


ingredients to solve your individual problems. Call on us today. 


Write for a Brochure Describing How RHODIA Can Serve You. 


ced 
INC. 


220 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Why is Mary in the Mirror Like 


DREYER SYNTHETIC SCENTS? 


Mary in the mirror duplicates Mary in the flesh. 


Even perfume experts have a hard time telling a 

Dreyer Synthetic Scent from the original flower odor 

it duplicates. Every Dreyer Synthetic has most 

authentic characteristics. 

Dreyer Floral Creations and Bouquets are stable! They have 
substance, long-lasting body, and uniformity that often 

is more dependable than Nature’s. 


Depend on Dreyer’s stabilized prices to keep your costs 

from rising. Save when you buy—save when you use—get more 
profits from your perfume products. Send today for samples 
that prove what you'll save by using Dreyer Synthetics. 


Depend on 


P. R. DREYER Ine. DREYER 


119 WEST 19th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
for Essential Oils, 
Aromatic Chemicals, Perfume Compounds 


Please send your catalogue of Dreyer Synthetic Scents, and samples of 
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For creme and paste shampoos... 


SODIUM LAURYL SULFATE from Rohm & Haas 


Full-scale production of Sodium Lauryl that is delivered to your plant—whether 


Sulfate was started during February. It is one drum or a tank car—will meet your 
now available in drum and tank-car quan- rigid standards for purity and uniformity. 
tities. Samples and complete technical data Use the coupon attached below for complete 
will be sent on request for both grades information. 


offered: Triron AS-35 (paste) and low- 
salt Triron AS-30 (liquid). 


These detergents are manufactured under 
isi RIN 
close chemical supervision from fatty CHERNICALS FOR INDUSTRY 











alcohols produced in our own plants. Every 


lot of Trrron AS-30 and Triron AS-35 ROHM £& HAAS 
Triton is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. e ad pashgtenanen ad 


and in principal foreign countries. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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LADTIER Pins 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


Natural Flower Absolutes 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Natural Fixatives 
Synthetic Aromatics 


MOUSSE ODORANTE 
A superior quality Oak Moss intended for fine perfumery. 


MOUSSE D’ARBRE 


The standard LAUTIER FILS quality Oak Moss for use in popular 
priced perfumes and soaps. 


LAUTIER FILS also offers the above qualities with most of the color 
removed. 


MOUSSE de CHENE BLONDE 


MOUSSE D’ARBRE BLONDE 


The raw Oak Moss is carefully selected to conform with LAUTIER 
FILS specifications. It is processed at the Grasse factories by time- 
proven methods 


SANTAL des INDES ORIENTALES 


LAUTIER FILS Sandalwood Oil East Indian is distilled at our Grasse 
factories from selected raw Sandalwood. 


LAUTIER FILS, INC. 


321 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
GRASSE PARIS LONDON BEYROUTH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SANTIAGO 


ad 
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Cover Story Features 
Allethrin Synthesis 


The cover story of the March issue of Jn- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry gives 
interesting details On po» _— . 
an important U.S.I. ~INORSTRUAL ENGINEERING 
accomplishment: the > 
construction and op- 
eration of the nation’s 
first full-scale plant 
for the synthesis of 
Allethrin, a highly ef- 
fective insecticide. 
Photographs and two 
flow sheets describe 
the plant’s 18-step 
process, and the pres- 
ent and future uses of * 
Allethrin are discussed. The article, “Staff- 
Industry Collaborative Report: Allethrin,” 
was jointly prepared by the U.S.I. technical 
staff and /&EC. Be sure not to miss it. 


Bone Fractures Require 
More Methionine to Heal 


Experiments using methionine tagged with 
radioactive sulfur indicated that methionine 
metabolism increases during healing of bone 
fractures. The experiments were conducted 
on mice in vitro and in vivo. 

Compared with controls, the methionine 
metabolism increased 3-5 times in bone 
fracture areas. 

This work adds to the many examples of 
the increased need for methionine in healing 
processes where tissue is damaged, such as 
wounds and burns, as well as bone fractures. 


Use of CIPC Brings 


Weed Control Savings | 


In a recent article on the use of CIPC to 


control weeds in cotton, savings which more 


than pay for the cost of the chemical are re- | 


ported. Chemical weed control is said to be 
the missing link in the complete mechaniza- 
tion of cotton production, with CIPC described 
as the chemical which is taking much of the 


hand labor out of this phase of cotton growing. | 


Among the important conclusions reached 
from work with CIPC are: weeds can be 
controlled in cotton more cheaply with CIPC 
than by other means; cotton that is kept free 
of weeds throughout the growing season will 
yield more, since there will be less competi- 
tion from grass and weeds; the problem of 


Tecruiting and managing day labor has be- | 


come a big headache, and most growers would 
like to see this eliminated; and through the 
use of CIPC, it is possible to get a better job 
of weed control with less injury to cotton than 
any other known method. 

PC has many other promising uses for 
the contro] of weeds. It is being successfully 
used with soybeans, sugar beets, certain 

mes, vegetable crops, strawberries and 
ol crops. 

US.L. produces both CIPC and IPC for 
formulators, who prepare ready-to-use herbi- 
cides for the farmer. Technical data on CIPC 
and IPC are available upon request. 











New U.S.I. Alkyd Promises 
Longer Life, Better A ppearance 
For Exterior House Paints 


Should Save Many Dollars for American Homeowners 


A new U.S.I. alkyd resin promises longer-lasting and better-looking outside 
house paints. Called Aroplaz 1400, it is the result of more than 7 years of research 
and practical testing. Paints containing this new resin should bring greater 








New Process Offers 
Organic Peroxide Source 


A new process using gum turpentine for the 


production of pinane hydroperoxide has been | 


developed. Described as simple, rapid and 
economical, it offers a potential source of 
organic peroxides especially suitable for 
polymerization catalysts in the production of 
synthetic rubber, resins and plastics. 

The process is said to have four main steps: 
hydrogenation of the turpentine to give 
pinane; purification of the pinane, usually by 
simple distillation; oxidation of the pinane 
to a peroxide content of about 50 percent; 
and stripping the oxidate under vacuum to 
recover the unoxidized pinane, leaving pinane 
hydroperoxide as a residue. 

According to one of the men who developed 
the process, 8-pound batches of turpentine 
yield about 4pounds of 80 to 90 percent 
pure peroxides. In earlier development work, 
chemists prepared a pure form of pinane 
hydroperoxide and established its chemical 
structure as cis-l-pinane 2-hydroperoxide. 


Treated Paper Protects 
Food From Boring Insects 


Food packaged in paper that had been 
treated with insecticide formulations contain- 
ing pyrethrins and piperonyl butoxide (Pyre- 
none®) was successfully protected from 
boring insects in recent laboratory tests. 
According to the report, the treated paper 
gave protection for periods of time ranging 
from 2 months to more than a year, depending 
on the dosage and type of formulation. 


The problem of protecting foods packaged | 
in paper bags and packages from insects is | 
important in the food industry. The new | 
method of packaging in treated paper promises | 


to be of considerable economic value to food 
packagers. Paper treated with the most effec- 
tive formulation repelled boring insects for 
more than a year, while untreated papers 
were penetrated in about 1 week. 

The report, which appeared in a leading 
food chemistry magazine, was prepared by 
the Research and Development Laboratories 
of U.S.I. Combinations of pyrethrins and 
piperonyl butoxide can be used on food con- 
tainers with no toxic hazards and are mar- 
keted by U.S.I. under the registered trade- 
mark Pyrenone. 








economy in home maintenance, since the 
major cost of painting a house is labor, not 
paint. From all indications, homes painted 
with Aroplaz 1400 paints will maintain a better 
looking appearance for a longer period of 
time. This should save money for the user by 
requiring less frequent repainting. 
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The longer life of house paints made with new 
Aroplaz 1400 pr less frequent repaint- 
ing and money saved for the user. 





Described as a pure, low viscosity alkyd, 
Aroplaz 1400 can be used in white or tinted 
paints in place of all or part of the oil (linseed, 
for example) used in ordinary house paints. 
Alkyd resins are widely recognized for their 
excellent durability by the paint and varnish 
industry, and now with Aroplaz 1400, the 
paint manufacturer may successfully incor- 
porate this valuable alkyd resin property in 
his house paint formulations. 

Created by Researchers 

Aroplaz 1400 is the product of imaginative 
research work by U.S.I. As a basic producer 
of raw materials for the paint industry, U.S.I. 
continually searches for better products and 
improved processes. Many of these, such as 
Aroplaz 1400, offer paint manufacturers an 
opportunity to improve their products. 

The new alkyd resin was created by starting 
with a series of fast drying, low viscosity 
alkyds which researchers thought potentially 
outstanding for use in house paints. One of 
these alkyds gave superior results in every 
way with the exception of brushing, which was 
rated as fair to good. Based 
on this background, an alkyd 
resin was developed possessing 
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House Paints 
all the desirable properties in addition to ex- 
cellent brushing characteristics. The result 
was Aroplaz 1400. 

Tests Show Superiority 

Exposure tests show the advantages of alkyd 
exterior house paints over straight house 
paints. Cleaner, whiter surfaces are observed 
after exposure. Furthermore, the alkyd-base 
coatings are better than straight-oil paints in 
over-all durability. U.S.I. tests continue to 
add evidence that extremely high quality 
house paints can be produced by the use of 
Aroplaz 1400. Important advantages, such as 
improved gloss-retention, cleanliness and gen- 
eral appearance are apparent throughout the 
life of the paint. Moisture-blistering, one of 
the greatest causes of house paint failure, is 
more effectively resisted, and Aroplaz 1400 
paints are superior to conventional oil house 
paints in freedom from metal-staining. Tests 
also have indicated that Aroplaz 1400 paints 
give equal ease of brushing. 

Future uses for Aroplaz 1400 should in- 
clude bulletin colors, trim paints, emulsion 
and awning paints in addition to house paints. 

Aroplaz 1400, experimentally known as resin 
DX-159, is now in commercial production and 
is supplied at 100% solids content. Much data 
has been collected over the years in the testing 
of alkyd house paints. Detailed information, 
including suggested formulations, is now avail- 
able to paint manufacturers who wish to make 
independent investigations. 

For further information, paint manufac- 
turers should write directly to the Editor of 
the U.S.I, Chemical News. 


. 

New Flowmeter Saves Time 

Claimed to be the first of its kind ever pro- 
duced, a gyroscopic mass flow meter measures 
the flow of gases, liquids or slurries. The new 
meter reads directly in pounds per minute 
or tons per hour and is expected to save 
time for process engineers who labor long 
hours converting volumetric measurements. 





ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcohol (Isoamyl Alcohol) 
Butanol (Normal-Buty! Alcohol) 
Fuse! Oil — Refined 
Propanol (Normal-Propy! Alcohol!) 


ANSOLS 
Ansol* M 
Ansol* PR 


Ethanol (Ethy! Alcohol) 

Specially Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Pure—190 proof U.S.P., 
Absolute—200 Proof 

Solox*—proprietary solvent— 
regular and anhydrous 


ANTI-FREEZE 
Super Pyro* Anti-Freeze 
U.S.1. Permanent Anti-Freeze 
ETHERS 
Ethy! Ether, U.S.P. 
Ethyl! Ether, Absolute—A.C.S. 


ACETONE—A.C.S. 


Diatol* 











ACETIC ESTERS 
Amy! Acetate—Commercial 
and High Test 
Butyl Acetate 
Ethy! Acetate—al! grades 
Normal-Propy! Acetate 


OXALIC ESTERS 
Dibuty! Oxalate 
Diethy! Oxalate 

PHTHALIC ESTERS 
Diamy! Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethy! Phthalate 


OTHER ESTERS 


Diethy! Carbonate 
Ethy! Chioroformate 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


New Paper Gives Copies 
Without Carbon Paper 


Paper which gives copies of business forms 
or letters without the use of carbon paper has 
been introduced. The new paper utilizes the 
reaction of a colorless chemical coating with 
a clay-like material and is expected to re- 
ceive widespread use in the business world. 

Advantages of the new carbonless system 
are said to include the elimination of smudg- 
ing, speeded efficiency in handling forms, and 
an end to the dirt and bother of duplication 
with carbon paper inserts. 

According to the manufacturer, two differ- 
ent coatings on ordinary paper are used in 
combination to give the desired number of 
copies. If, for example, an original and two 
copies are wanted, the underside of the first 
sheet is coated with the colorless chemical 
and the topside of the second sheet with the 
clay-like coating. The impact of the type- 
writer character or the pressure of a pencil 
on the first sheet drives the colorless chemical 
coating into contact with the clay-like coating 
on the topside of the second sheet. This 
causes an immediate chemical reaction which 
turns the clay-like material blue and leaves 
a clean, sharp impression on the second sheet. 
This process is repeated with the second and 
third sheets, the back of the second sheet also 
being coated with the colorless chemical. Re- 
portedly, up to seven copies can be made on an 
electric typewriter. 


New Mold Release Agent 
Has Variety of Uses 


Developed in conjunction with resin manu- 
facturers, a new mold release or parting agent 
offers a variety of uses to plastic fabricators. 
It is described as providing a ready release 
from molds of polyester resins and as being 
useful in both large and small fabrications. 
The material is said to find extensive use in 
cold molding and is supplied as a paste in two 
consistencies to accommodate varying condi- 
tions and types of molds. 





PRODUCTS == U.S 


RESINS (Synthetic and Natural) 
Arochem*—modified types 
Arofene*—pure phenolics 
Arofiat*—for special fiat finishes 
Aroflint*—room temperature 

curing phenolic 
Aroplaz*—alkyds and allied materials 
Aropol* —copolymer modified alkyds 
Ester Gums—all types 
Natural Resins—all standard grades 


INSECTICIDE MATERIALS 
Allethrin 
CPR Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Piperony! Butoxide 
Piperony! Cyclonene 
Pyrenone* Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Pyrethrum Products: Liquid and Dust 
Rotenone Products: Liquid and Dust 


INSECTIFUGE MATERIALS 
Indalone* 
Triple-Mix Repellents 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














TRIAL CHemicaLs Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S. I. 


An improved laboratory washer, said to handle 
everything from over-size graduates to micro 
pipettes, is available. The manufacturer claims 
that a new series of glassware baskets extend 
the washer’s versatility. (No. 1020) 


An appetite stimulant and nutritional supplement 
useful in aiding appetite failures from old 
or convalescence has been announced. It is said 
to provide balanced amounts of nutritional 
elements including B-complex factors and iron, 
cesar wages (No. 1021) 
A starting fluid especially suited to diesels is 
designed to eliminate the need for storing equip- 
ment in heated quarters to insure easy starting, 
Applied to the air stream of any diesel or gaso- 
line engine, it reportedly offers sure-fire starts. 
a RET ae (No. 1022) 
A tough silicone rubber with a tear strength 2 
to 3 times higher than any other silicone rubber 
is now in production. It is expected to find wide- 
spread use as a gasketing material in chemical 
processing equipment, where high temperature, 
pressure or vacuum exist. (No. 1023) 


A new moisture determination instrument, re- 
ported to be the first advance in over twenty-five 
years using the xylol or toluol distillation tech- 
nique, may save enough time to pay for itself in 
a few months. It is described as portable and as 
a complete unit within itself. (No. 1024) 


Cement colors which are fast to alkali are avail- 
able. According to the manufacturer, they can be 
mixed or trowled into the cement. (No. 1025) 


A chemically inert, pipe-thread sealing 
prevents spiral wicking, leakage and contamina- 
tion. It is said to give a leakproof seal against 
fluids and gases under pressure and to be suit- 
able for process pipe lines and apparatus. 
— (No. 1026) 
A material which loosens metal parts stuck to- 
gether, such as frozen bolts, is available in an 
aerosol container. It is reported to penetrate 
into spaces as small as one millionth of an inch, 
soften rust and dissolve dried oil and grease. 
(No. 1027) 
Aimed at keeping drivers awake, a coffee-fla- 
vored caffeine pill in a malted milk base is said 
to be neither habit-forming nor a aeaa a 
‘o. 1 
Cold metalizing of surfaces with aluminum is 
possible with a mixture of finely pulverized 
aluminum in a plastic base. According to the 
manufacturer, the mixture hardens to a plastic 
bonded aluminum surface which can be polished, 
ground, drilled or bent to a 45-degree angle 
without chipping or cracking. (No. 1029) 





INTERMEDIATES 

Acetoacetanilide 

Acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 

Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 

Acetoacet-para-chioroanilide 

Ethy! Acetoacetate 

Ethy! Benzoylacetate 

Ethy! Sodium Oxalacetate 
FEED PRODUCTS 

Calcium Pantothenate (Feed Grade) 

Choline Chidride 

Curbay B-G* 80 

or-Methionine (Feed Grade) 

Niacin, U.S.P. 

Riboflavin Concentrates 

Special Liquid Curbay* 

U.S.1. Vitamin By. and 

Antibiotic Feed Supplements 
Vacatone* 40 
OTHER PRODUCTS 

Metallic Sodium 
Methionine (Pharm.) 
N-Acety! pi-Methionine 
Nitrocellulose Soins. 
Propionaldehyde 
Propionic Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Urethon, U.S.P. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Acetaldehyde 

Caustic Soda 

Ethylene 

IPC (lsopropy!-N- 
Pheny! Carbomate) 

cipc 

Liquid Chlorine 








BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








YOUR, COMPETITION 


Many a sale is won by a nose. Use MM&R Perfume Oils — famous the 
world over for strength and well-rounded bouquet — to give your product 
a sales-stimulating fragrance...a refreshing odor that buyers can’t resist. 
Complete listings of MM&R Perfume Oils for every product, every 
budget. Our modern perfume laboratories will gladly recommend a per- 
fume oil, or compound one for your particular needs. 


Let us tell you of the advantages to be derived through the use of MM&R 
products. Or contact your MM&R representative — the “MAGNA man.” 


d, Mele c 1, Me. 


vv 


Dine JEOFD OWE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 
16 Desbrosses Street, New York 13,N.¥. - 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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for the 
FIRST TIME! 


FOLIC ACID ASSAYED MICROBIOLOGICALLY 

A microbiological assay now backs up every batch of FOLIC ACID NYQ, 
already checked for USP chemical standards. A PLUS FEATURE, 
WITH NY@Q! This provides customer assurance of positive biological 
activity as well as product purity. 





07 

SUPERIOR 
ALL-PURPOSE 
GRADE 


SPECIFY NYQ FOR THE ULTIMATE IN FOLIC ACID 


Low in ash, low in heavy metals, FOLIC ACID (NYQ) is ideally 
suitable for use in oral and parenteral dosage forms alike. 

The new microbiological assay feature should swing your choice now 
more than ever toward FOLIC ACID NYQ. Guaranteed 

maximum performance from all your products containing this vital 
chemical, when you use FOLIC ACID NYQ. 


ie | 
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BROCHURE 
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A new NYQ brochure containing complete 

and up to the minute information and valuable 
reference material covering this critically 
important vitamin is now available. 


CHECK THIS TABLE OF CONTENTS 

. Introduction 

. Specifications and Tests 

. Microbiological Assay 

. General applications for FOLIC ACID 

. Abstracts of important literature references 
. Daily dietary allowances 

. Metabolic Activity 

. FOLIC ACID deficiency 

. Use in Macrocytic Anemias 


Ore KAU PWN 


THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, INC: 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. Dept, DC 


Please send me the new NYQ brochure on FOLIC ACID. 


Company-_ 





ee aaa 


Address___ ee 








The Full Line Fine Chemical House City__ Zone__ State __ 


(NY®) The New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. . 729 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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For the drug and cosmetic industries 
from specialists in essential chemicals from hydrocarbon sources... 





ESE three highest-quality Jefferson 
Chemicals are produced at Jefferson’s 
modern plant at Port Neches, Texas... 
shipped from conveniently located ware- 
houses at Houston, Chicago, and Tenafly, 
New Jersey .. . and backed by basic re- 
search conducted at Jefferson’s expanded 
research center at Austin, Texas. Most im- 
portant, though, is this: they’re produced 
by specialists in essential chemicals from 
hydrocarbon sources. 


And they’re finding a growing number of 





> 
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ETHANOLAMINE 


applications throughout the drug and cos- 
metic industries—applications such as: 


e shampoos 

e oil emulsions 

e wax polishes 

e cleansing creams 


e hand creams 

e brushless shaving soaps 
e dry cleaning soaps 

e surface active agents 


Jefferson Monoethanolamine, Diethanol- 
amine, and Triethanolamine are available 
now, for prompt shipment, in tank cars, 
tank wagons and 55-gallon drums—or in 
samples for preliminary investigations. 


Our Technical Service staff will be happy to help 


you in your present or future use of Ethanolamines. 


efferson 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 318 Melrose Building, Houston 2, Texas; 
121 E. Third St., Charlotte, North Carolina 

Sales Agent: Nelson A. Howard, Jr., 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 

Warehouse Stores: Tenafty, New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois; Houston, Texas 
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AEROSOL PERFUMES 


Colognes, perfumes and certain types of cosmetics packed 
in aerosol sprays and ‘‘mist’’ containers are fast becoming 
the most popular methods of packaging and application. 


Roure-Dupont has set up a special laboratory, thoroughly 
equipped for the testing of perfume oils and compounds 
in aerosol propellents. All perfume oils used in aerosol 
products must be completely compatible in the propellent. 
Submit your problem to us, we can assure you complete 
satisfaction. 





ROURE-DUPONT, INC. 


ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS AND PERFUME BASES 
GENERAL OFFICES 
366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
510 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 5517 SUNSET BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 
ROURE-BERTRAND FILS et JUSTIN DUPONT 
GRASSE (A. M.) FRANCE ARGENTEUIL (S. & ©.) FRANCE 


=> 


—_—e 
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Another unique, new development from 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


; CARBOPOL 934 a : B. - - NEUTRALIZED WITH 
IN WATER j : A BASE 


.. gels instantly! 


CARBOPOL 934 


1% of new synthetic gum gels water 


HIS unique hydrophilic colloid offers many ad- Uniformity. | affords consistent results. 


vantages to manufacturers of cosmetics, textiles, Purity. It provides an exceptional base for cosmetic 
pharmaceuticals, paints, agricultural chemicals and and pharmaceutical compounding. 


latices. Resistance to aging. Not subject to hydrolysis. 


Itis exceptional in performance and versatility as a: Resistance to bacterial or fungal degradation. 
Thickening Agent Viscosity stability. It is relatively unaffected by 
aging or temperature variation. 
Suspending Agent . nnical inf q : ' 
° or technical information and experimenta 
Anti-Caking Agent samples, please write Dept. OB-2, B. F. Goodrich 
Carbopol 934 is a free-flowing white powder Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
which easily disperses in water to form a low viscos- Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 


ity, low pH solution. Neutralization results in a clear Kitchener, Ontario. 


stable gel. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


Carbopol 934 is outstanding in: A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Thickening efficiency. It greatly exceeds that of 


other materials at low concentration. ood-rite 


Ease of handling. It is readily soluble and maintains Bip po 
maximum viscosity over a wide pH range. CHEMICALS € 








GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 
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For the many popular colognes the American 
woman has a strong preference. Both the clas- 
sic and modern types of fragrance are well 
received and more lavish use is made of this 
than possibly any other class of perfume item. 
Of more recent origin, the cologne stick has 
also been widely accepted. For the enterprizing 
manufacturer who desires to market a fra- 
grance duo, a liquid and stick cologne, scented 
and colored to match, will be developed by 
the D&O Perfume Laboratories to suit individ- 
val company requirements. Let the D&O repre- 
sentative in your vicinity give you specific 
details on the preparation of these attention- 
getting cologne coordinates. 








= 


i OF SERVICE Te) DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street + New York I4, N 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Atlas Powder Company 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 








Sorbitol offers substantial savings 
as ingredient for drugs and cosmetics 


In the numerous drug and cosmetic 
preparations which require a soft- 
ener, humectant, plasticizer, or body- 
ing vehicle, sizable cost reductions 
are possible through the use of sor- 
bitol. Sorbitol fulfills all these func- 
tions at savings which can amount 
to as much as 50% on ingredient 
costs, 

Equally important is the stability of 
sorbitol’s price. The chart shows the 
price history of Sorbo® sorbitol solu- 
tion over the past seven years. While 
other polyols have fluctuated in price 
under the stress of periodic shortages, 
sorbitol has steadily dropped in cost. 
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Sorbitol is made from plentiful 
refined natural sugars—principally 
corn sugar. Production facilities 
have grown rapidly . . . and can be 
expanded further in a short time to 
meet demand. Because sorbitol is 
made for its own sake, it is free from 
the usual supply limitations of a by- 
product material. 


On the basis of economy alone, 
sorbitol is well worth investigating. 
For a brief digest of facts on how 
sorbitol can help you make better 
products at lower price, write for a 
copy of the booklet, “The Sorbitol 
Story.” 
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Atlas Powder Co., Canada, Ltd. 


Brantford, Canada 








Publication describes 
use of Atlas products 
in drug and cosmetic formulas 


The booklet “A Guide to Cosmetic and 
Pharmaceutical Formulations” published 
by Atlas contains extensive data on the use 
of sorbitol and Atlas surfactants in the 
preparation of drug and cosmetic products. 


Its 92 illustrated pages include 86 different 
formulas for preparations of many types, 
technical information on Atlas products, 
and a bibliography of applicable literature. 
A copy will be sent to executives, research 
directors and purchasing agents of cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical firms who request it 
in writing on their company letterhead. 


Atlas emulsifiers add washability 
to melt-type ointments 


Melt-type ointments, consisting primarily 
of oils, fats, and waxes, often present prob- 
lems due to poor washability. By incorpo- 
rating Span® or Tween® emulsifiers into the 
preparation, wash.ng qualities are improved, 
and it is more readily removed from the 
skin or clothing. The surface active ingre- 
dients aid emulsification with water. 

Atlas specialists will be glad to give recom- 
mendations on emulsifiers to use with your 
specific ointment formula. 





These flint glass bottles are from our C-39 line... one of our most 
versatile and attractive styles. Available in either clear glass or frosted 
and can be supplied plain or with your own fired-on ceramic label. 


Made in 14 sizes from '!/2 dram to 16 ounce capacity. 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


wa 
Designers and manufactutets of fine glass contatne (eo! 


Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE 3, MD . New York Office: 40 W. FORTIETH ST . Chicago Office 1572 MERCHANDISE MART 
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How Emersol Stearic Acid 


Eliminated Bleaching- 
Saved 1/2¢ a Pound 


By using Emersol 132 Lily Stearic Acid in place of 
an ordinary triple-pressed type, this manufacturer 
of esters was able to attain the desired color of his 
product without bleaching and without spending ex- 
tra money, because Emersol Stearic Acids cost no 
more than ordinary grades. 

In this actual case, the exceptional color-stability 
of Emersol 132 resisted the darkening that normally 
occurred during high-temperature esterification. Not 
only was the cost of bleaching eliminated (labor and 
materials), but the yield of finished product increased 
by the amount normally trapped in the discarded 
filter cake. 

The outstanding stability of Emersol Stearic Acids 
can mean as much to you. Even where color is not 
of primary importance, their superior resistance to 
rancidity and to oxidation are extra benefits that 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 


Biactalain Plectici 
r r 





Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, ~ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


make any product more salable. Since they cost no 
more than ordinary grades, it will pay you to use 
Emersol Stearic Acids —available in all grades to suit 
your specific need. Next time...everytime...buy 
Emersol Stearic Acids. 





IF YOU USE A DOUBLE PRESSED GRADE... 


Here’s one of many reasons why Emersol 120 
Standard Stearic Acid is preferred over competitive 
double-pressed grades. These colors of glyceryl 
monostearates clearly show the value of the out- 
standing color stability of Emersol 120. The mono- 
stearates were esterified for 5 hours at 250° C, 
under a CO, blanket, with no bleaching or refining. 


Glyceryl Monostearate Lovibond Color 
made from (514" Cell) 
Emersol 120 Standard Stearic 6Y/2.7R 
Competitive Double Pressed “A” 9Y/4R 
Competitive Double Pressed “B” 28Y/8.5R 


Write Dept. >". for full information on all Emersol 
Stearic Acids. 











Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 
New York © Philadelphic * Lowell, Mass. * Chicago * Son Francisce 
Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., Cleveland * Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 
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Nobody knows... 


...as well as the pharmaceutical 

manufacturer how many 

complications can arise in making 

simple tablets on a production basis. It requires 

skill, equipment—and perhaps most of all, properly 

prepared starting materials. Mallinckrodt, after eighty-six years 

of growing with the nation’s pharmaceutical manufacturers, has developed skills of its 
own in producing starting materials and intermediates that help pharmaceutical 
manufacturers reduce their problems. Refinements are continually being made to help 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer do his job easier and better—not only in 
dependably pure chemicals but in dependable forms and grades as well. 

Mallinckrodt may have much to offer you. Write us if your production problem 


involves purity or physical form. 


SERVING THE PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURER 





tA -a i > 
Ialiinckrodt > \ ince 1867 
\ —Melnckrodt y: / 





MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS MALLINCKRODT STREET, ST. LOUIS 7, MO. . 72 GOLD ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . CLEVELAND. LOS ANGELES . PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO . MONTREAL . TORONTO 


when using fine chemicals... to be sure | V check the sourct 
SF 


a“ 





ource 


“Pll tell YOU what DG-26 is, but the public’s 
not supposed to know.” 


Keeping Posted 


A.D.A. Again Attacks Dentifrices 


The American Dental Association continued its attack 
on anti-enzyme tooth pastes last month. In a report in 
the A.D.A. Journal Drs. Walter C. Hess and Bernard K. 
Forscher, of the School of Dentistry, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, reported that a test of sodium N-lauroyl sar- 
cosinate had shown that there “is a clear indication 
that the agent has failed to fulfill the claims made for 
it.” At the same time the Journal declared editorially 
that “the anticariogenic (tooth decay prevention) 
miracle promised for the anti-enzyme dentifrices may 
well turn out to be not a miracle but a mirage.” The 
editorial singled out advertising which promises “life- 
lime protection against tooth decay” as one of the most 
blatant examples of “miracle claims.” As yet there is 
no satisfactory evidence that any dentifrices decrease 
the dental decay rate because of any special*substance 


i . , 
neorporated in them, the Journal said. 
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In the new study, the dental scientists used a tooth paste 
containing two per cent sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate, 
a substance which it has been claimed would halt the 
formation of acid on the teeth for long periods of time. 
Acid formed on the teeth causes tooth decay. 

The dental scientists said their test gave no indication 
that acid formation would be prevented by the prep- 
aration. 

“The fact that the presence of acid can be demonstrated 
on tooth surfaces in those subjects using the test agent 
is a clear indication that the agent has failed to fulfill 
the claims made for it,”’ the investigators said. 

To measure the carry-over protection claimed for the 
substance, Drs. Hess and Forscher included in their 
study one group of 66 persons who used a tooth paste 
containing the special substance twice a day for seven 
days while a second group of 61 used a dentifrice with 
the same special substance twice a day for four months. 
A third control group of 130 persons used an ordinary 
tooth paste. 

In the morning immediately following the test periods, 
a small sample of the film or dental plaque adhering to 
the teeth was removed from each individual in the 
three groups. Then each person rinsed his mouth for 
30 seconds with a sugar solution after which additional 
samples of the plaque were removed every five minutes 
for 20 minutes. 

In an additional experiment, all the individuals brushed 
their teeth twice a day for seven days. Then on the 
eighth day they brushed their teeth in the morning and 
after lunch and were subjected to the same test pro- 
cedure three hours later. 

In both experiments, the scientists, measuring the 
acidity of the plaque samples, found no difference in 
acid formation in persons who used either the anti- 
enzyme dentifrice or the ordinary tooth paste. 

“It was found that a dentifrice containing two per cent 
sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate did not prevent acid 
formation in the dental plaque,” they said. 


Mental Disease Most Important 

The greatest challenge facing medical science today is 
not cancer, heart disease or polio but the “vast and 
unexplored field of mental health,’ according to Dr. 
Maurice L. Tainter, director of Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute. Stating that brilliant accomplish- 
ments “mark our times as the golden age of medicine” 
during which man’s life span has been lengthened from 
45 years in 1900 to 68 in 1950, and pointing to the pos- 
sibility that the average person will live to 100 years 
by the year 2,000, Dr. Tainter said: 

“However, the major challenge confronting science to- 
day is not to keep people alive, but to keep them alive 
and in good mental health.” 

Unfortunately, he continued, the field of neuro- 
psychiatric disorders is “tragically underdeveloped” in 
proportion to its long-range importance. Nervous and 
mental disorders have created the “staggering”’ problem 
of trying to cope “blindly” with a situation in which 
more than half of all the beds in U.S. hospitals today 
are occupied by this type of patient. 

Impressive progress has been made in neuro-psychiatry, 
considering that this phase of science was largely em- 
pirical until the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
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It remains relatively unexplored, Dr. Tainter said, due 
to lack of experimental techniques with which “to 
probe into the complex mechanism of mental disorders.” 


Vitamin-Mineral Claims Stopped 

The Federal Trade Commission has approved an exam- 
iner’s initial decision prohibiting certain advertising 
claims of a vitamin-mineral preparation called \-T. 
The order was issued against I. Z. Harris and Pauline D. 
Harris, copartners trading as the Veltex Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Prohibited are unqualified claims that V-T is of thera- 
peutic value in the treatment of aches, pains, weakness, 
tiredness, loss of pep, nervousness, sleeplessness, nausea, 
headache, and gas pains. Such claims must be accom- 
panied by a conspicuous disclosure that the product is 
of value for these symptoms or conditions only when 
they are caused by deficiencies of vitamins B,, Bs, 
niacinamide, or iron. 

Also prohibited are representations that the product 
gives fast relief from any of these symptoms or condi- 
tions; that it is an adequate vitamin or mineral supple- 
ment or provides all the essential vitamins or minerals; 
or that the yeast or liver extract content of the product 
is sufficient to be of substantial therapeutic value. 
Claims that the formation of red blood or red blood 
cells will be stimulated by the product must be expressly 
limited to cases where a deficiency of such blood or blood 
cells has resulted solely from iron deficiency anemia. 


Variety Package Awards 

Twenty variety store packages were awarded gold and 
silver awards symbolic of outstanding packaging 
achievement in the 18th National Variety Packaging 
Competition held last month. In the classification, 
Cosmetics and Toilet Goods, Johnson & Johnson won 
the Gold Award for their Cut-Quick Roll package Red 
Cross Adhesive Tape. Silver Awards were made to the 
Me nen Company for the Mennen Baby Powder Pack- 
age designed by Francis Bold of Design Associates Ltd., 
New York; and to Pond’s Extract Company, for Angel 
Face Powder package designed by Joseph B. Platt, 


New York. 


Aerosols in the Mails 

The United States Post Office Department has issued 
approval for the mailing of pressurized products pre- 
viously refused the use of the mails. Naturally regula- 
tions concerning the mailing of such products have been 
published and these must be strictly observed. The 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Association, which 
has been active in obtaining this approval, cautions 
shippers to be certain that all valves are protected; 
strong, well constructed outside containers be used; 
suitable absorbent material be included as required 
or indicated by good judgment; packages be labeled 
completely; and that all aerosol packages, be able to 
pass the water bath testing at 130° F. The association 
states that great stress was placed by the Post Office 
Department on the water bath test which may be a 
subject for inspection. 


Y 
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A.P.M.A. Research Award 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the U, §. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
been selected to receive the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association Research Award for 1954. 
Presentation will be made at the association's annual 
meeting in Boca Raton, March 30. The Director of 
the Office is Miss Mary E. Switzer who will receive the 
Award on behalf of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is described as 
the nerve center of a nation-wide network that has 
enabled more than half a million handicapped persons 
to take useful places in the nation’s economic activity 
and earn their way by engaging in profitable work. Ip 
an economic sense the results of the work done by the 
Office can be measured in man hours of work and dollars 
of income. For example, the 61,000 persons rehabili- 
tated during the fiscal year 1953 had aggregate earnings 
of $112 million. The humanitarian considerations in- 
volved in this program are beyond measurement. 


Vitamin B,. Approved 


Now that the Food and Drug Administration has 
recognized the necessity of vitamin B,s in human nu- 
trition, marketing of this important product is being 
stepped up. Thus, shortly after the announcement by 
the FDA of this recognition, it was announced by 
major sellers of this product in bulk that because of 
greater economies realized through increased produc- 
tion, the price was being reduced $50 per gram. This 
brought the price down to $245 per gram. 


H.1.F. Tells Congress 


The Health Information Foundation put in an appear- 
ance by invitation before the Wolverton Committee of 
the House of Representatives. This committee, headed 
by Representative Charles A. Wolverton (Rep., N. J.) 
will consider any health legislation proposed in the 
House. Kenneth Williamson, of HIF, told the com- 
mittee that the nation spent $10.2 billion for medical 
and dental services during the year ended last June 30. 
Of this amount he said only 15 per cent was covered by 
insurance. 

Of this $10.2, $2 billion went to hospitals which was 
50 per cent covered by insurance; $3.8 billion went to 
physicians which was 13 per cent covered by insurance; 
$1.6 billion went to dentists less than one per cent of 
which was covered by insurance; $1.5 billion went for 
medicines less than one per cent of which was covered 
by insurance; $1.3 billion went for opticians, private 
nurses, chiropractors, laboratory tests, and the like, 
less than one per cent of which was covered by i 
surance. 

As to medical hardships, Mr. Williamson said that 6 
million families had medical expenses totaling 10 to 19 
per cent of their income; 3 million families had expenses 
running from 20 to 99 per cent of their income; 500, 
families had medical bills which equaled or exceeded 
their income; 8 million families had medical debts 
totaling $1.1 billion. 
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Hair Claims to Be Stopped 

Claims that Alton’s Formula for Hair and Scalp pre- 
vents baldness or stops falling hair will be discontinued 
by Alton Products Company, Yonkers, N. Y., in accord- 
ance with a stipulation approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Other claims to be stopped are that the 
product cures dandruff or seborrhea; that it contains 


special proteins which are effective in the treatment of 


falling hair, dandruff or itching scalp; or that the prod- 
uct makes the hair look thicker. 


Nebraska Fair Trade Upset 

Fair Trade ran into a snag late last month when 
Nebraska’s Fair Trade Act was declared unconstitu- 
tional by District Judges Chase and Patton of Omaha. 
The ruling is subject to review by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. The Nebraska law, which dates back 
to 1937, was held unconstitutional as an “improper 
and unauthorized exercise of police power,” as an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative authority into 
private hands by permitting one producer and one 
retailer to bind together all retailers, and because the 
title of the law did not clearly reveal its substance. 


Clinical Nutrition and Disease 

Clinical nutrition in the control of disease was discussed 
by Dr. Robert A. Peterman, medical director of J. B. 
Roerig & Co., before the Western Section of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. Dr. 
Peterman said that in his own experience in a New 
York nutrition clinic, requests for nutritional evalua- 
tion of patients from such specialties as opthalmology, 
neurology, surgery, orthopedics and dermatology are 
becoming routine. In a surprising number of experi- 
ences, he said, nutritional therapy alone was sufficient 
to eliminate eye disorders, clear up chronic skin condi- 
tions, and even make planned-on surgery unnecessary. 
On the breakdown of 1,000 cases met with in his own 
practice, excluding infants and school-age children, 
Dr. Peterman offered the opinion that nearly 50 per 
cent of patients are afflicted with aches and pains and 
discomfort not subject to exact diagnosis with present 
methods. These patients, he said, are nonetheless 
“manifesting very real disorders metabolic dis- 
orders which very likely are forerunners or represent 
the early manifestations of degenerative diseases.” 
Moreover, he said, fewer than 10 per cent of them ate 
a diet that would satisfy the accepted minimal stand- 
ard. Minimal dietary requirements, he continued, are 
perhaps even less likely to be met with in states of 
illness than in so-called health. 

“Just visit any hospital at mealtime and watch the 
trays being removed after the meals... . Think of 
what the lack of those materials is causing in terms of 
delayed wound healing, inadequate antibody response, 
and probably in terms of additional stay in the hospital, 
but chiefly in terms of the unnecessary prolonged dis- 


comfort and malaise or suffering on the part of the 
patient.” 


— a filet mignon, he suggested, has little attraction 
or a sick person. Instead, he said, “Relatively in- 
*xpensive concentrated forms are far more complete 
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and better balanced and more likely to be taken by the 
patient than regular food no matter how attractively 
presented.” 

The daily requirements of the body, he explained, 
consist of a very few ounces of chemicals. These are 
“about four heaping tablespoons of glucose, an ounce 
or so of assorted amino acids, a ‘pinch’ or so of specific 
vitamins, a few grams of established essential minerals, 
and virtually invisible quantities of trace elements.” 
The new concept of metabolic medicine, Dr. Peterman 
emphasized means that “there exists a tremendous 
opportunity to provide for the practicing physician a 
number of carefully designed nutritional products to 
be taken daily by the patient new products with 
each individual ingredient being completely justified by 
valid evidence of its need or usefulness.” 


Keeping Products Fresh 


Dr. Rudolph H. Blythe, director of pharmaceutical 
chemistry for Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, re- 
ported to the Eastern Section of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association on the industry's 
efforts to keep its products fresh and potent on the 
druggist’s shelves and in the patient’s medicine cabinet. 
Despite the tremendous advances in the discovery and 
development of new medicines, “an equal or even 
greater amount of energy is being expended in research 
to be sure of producing the most effective and acceptable 
forms of these new agents,” he said. “An important 
part of this,” he pointed out, “is the study of the pro- 
duct’s behavior on the market, so that the industrial 
research pharmacist can develop formulations that 
will maintain the same potency and elegance until the 
consumer can use the product.” 

While the Food and Drug Administration is the official 
“watchdog,” which keeps its eye on products to make 
sure they contain the full potency stated on the label, 
Dr. Blythe showed that the industry itself is making a 
good effort to police its own products. 

A survey, which brought 40 replies which included most 
major manufacturers, and many smaller ones, showed 
that 46 per cent consider two years to be the normal 
shelf life of their average product. Thirty per cent said 
three years, and 11 per cent went so far as to consider 
five years the normal shelf life. 

In testing the products under normal conditions, half 
of the companies follow them for at least a year, at 
room temperature; 40 per cent up to two years; and 
33 per cent at least up to three years. 

To predict long-term stability in a short period, research 
pharmacists use exaggerated conditions of storage, 
principally temperature, humidity, and light. These 
tests are carried out on products up to three months by 
57 per cent; six months by 42 per cent, and a year by 
20 per cent. The nature of the product dictates the 
type and degree of testing. The survey showed that 
liquids are subjected to a wide range of temperature 
tests. Ointment testing avoids the extreme high tem- 
peratures, because there is no way to maintain stability 
when the melting point of the product is exceeded; on 
the other hand, ointments are tested at the freezing 
point, for there are ways of maintaining stability at 
this level. Tablets are tested mostly in the higher tem- 
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peratures, because they are not injured by freezing 
but may crack or harden at higher temperatures. 
Humidity studies are applied mostly to tablets, which 
are subject to loss of their “finish” and general de- 
terioration in overly humid circumstances. A variety 
of light studies are used—sunlight, ultra-violet, and 
special artificial lighting—and are applied mostly to 
liquids and to tablets with artificial coloring. 





Medical Art Collection 

A unique collection of medical art by such renowned 
masters as Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Vesalius, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and others is being shown at medi- 
cal colleges and hospitals across the country by Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories. The collection, entitled 
Ars Medica or The Healing Arts, is composed of 85 
prints depicting the practice of medicine over the cen- 
turies and was assembled by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art through the support of SHF. Some of the out- 
standing prints in this collection are Vesalius Ninth 
Plate of Muscles, Rembrandt’s Portrait of Dr. Ephraim 
Bonus, Bellini’s Visit to the Plague Patient, Eakin’s 
original engraving of The Gross Clinic, Bosse’s engrav- 
ing of The Confinement, Winslow Homer’s Civil War 
portrayal of the Surgeon at Work During an Engage- 
ment, Hogarth’s The Company of Undertakers, 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s lithograph of the sick French premier 
Carnot. 


Prescription Products and Fair Trade 


Prescription products are being brought under fair 
trade contracts. A steadily increasing number of phar- 
maceutical manufacturers are taking this step, and G. D. 
Searle & Co. have announced fair-trading at a 40 per 
cent profit level. A question might be raised regarding 
the legality of fair-trading such products when they 
are dispensed on prescriptions. Certainly prescriptions 
are not in competition with one another, and it might 
be considered that a pharmaceutical preparation loses 
its trade identity when it is dispensed in this manner. 
Once a pharmaceutical preparation is prescribed by a 
physician, it becomes a product of the physician since 
it is a specific thing which he has selected for use by a 
certain person. Also the physician has set the limits 
of its use by this particular person. Under the circum- 
stances the product can only be identified by the pre- 
scription number and the name of the physician, and it 
hardly can be considered to be in competition with 
other prescriptions. 


Synthetic Atropine 


The first practical synthesis of atropine in the United 
States, freeing this country from dependence on foreign 
sources of this important drug in time of war, is re- 
ported by Winthrop-Stearns. In addition to its normal 
use in medicine, atropine has a most important use in 
national defense since it is recognized as an antidote to 
nerve gas, which causes paralysis and certain death 
unless quickly counteracted. It is estimated that one 
pound of atropine will provide sufficient doses to treat 
one million people. 
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The natural sources of the drug are the plants atropa 
belladonna, datura stramonium, and others belonging 
to the potato family, grown principally in such Iron 
Curtain countries as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Other known sources 
are Australia and some Scandinavian countries. 

A complete laboratory synthesis of atropine was 
achieved in the summer of 1951 by a team of chemists 
at the Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute. Work 
on the project was under the supervision of Drs. C. M. 
Suter and J. S. Buck of the Institute’s Chemistry 
Section. Two years later a technique was developed to 
manufacture the drug in commercial quantities. Since 
that time, production of synthetic atropine at Win- 
throp’s plant in Rensselaer, N. Y., has been devoted 
entirely to filling an order placed by the Department 
of Defense which is stockpiling the drug for emergency 
use. 


Boric Acid Approved 


The Food and Drug Administration has approved the 
use of boric acid in talcum powders containing up to 
five per cent boric acid. The FDA statement reads: 
“The Food and Drug Administration has investigated 
the use of talcum powders prepared with five per cent 
boric acid powder and finds there is no hazard in the 
use of these products. Borated talcum powders with 
five per cent boric acid have been in use for many years 
as dusting powders for babies. Clinical, animal, and 
chemical research investigations as well as consultation 
with leading medical authorities who have conducted 
research in the field of baby tales confirm their safety.” 
This is a partial answer to the vicious attacks which 
have been circulated concerning boric. It is generally 
believed that the FDA is conducting tests on other 
types of boric acid-containing preparations and that 
it will release opinions on these as the examinations are 
completed. 


N. J. Proprietary Case Appealed 

The New Jersey State Board of Pharmacy has filed an 
appeal in the declaratory judgments case which was 
decided in favor of the Proprietary Association. The 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, on its own motion, has 
taken over the appeal, thus skipping the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Superior Court of the State. This meats 
that when the decision by the Supreme Court of the 
State is rendered, that will be the end of the issues i- 
volved so far as the courts of the State of New Jersey 
are concerned. 


Steroid Hormones 


Dr. Victor G. Fourman, of Syntomatic Corporation, 
New York, under date of February 25, writes us % 
follows: 

Because there is so much to read and it takes so much 
time to unearth the worth-while material from a mass 
of almost endless publications, I write to you at this 
late date about the article, Steroid Hormone Products, 
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by Mr. Norman Applezweig, which appeared in your 
issue of December 1953. The author of this paper, and 
Dave & Cosmetic INpustray, should be congratulated 
for this authoritative and lucid treatment of the 
subject of hormones which is of interest to many of 
your readers in the drug and cosmetic fields. Mr. Apple- 
zweig has given us a survey of the chemistry, the his- 
tory and the economic aspects of a highly complicated 
subject, and this paper is typical of the many excellent 
articles which are appearing in your publication. It 
shows how far we have traveled in the last decade. 
May I point out one small error that has found its 
way into Mr. Applezweig’s article. In the paragraph 
before the last, in discussing the story of Cortisone 
sales, it is stated “With the price declining to $11.00 a 
gram and then $7.60 per gram, the dollar volume 
diminished to $22,000,000 and then $18,240 respec- 
tively.” The last figure should obviously read, 
$18,240,000. 


The Coumarin Matter 


S. L. Mayham, executive vice-president of the Toilet 
Goods Association, has written us a letter concerning 
the article by Frank Child on the coumarin situation 
which appeared in our February issue. This letter 
calls attention to basic factors in FDA enforcement of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which is 
evidenced by the action on coumarin. 
The letter reads: 
“I want to compliment you on “The Story Behind 
Coumarin” which appears in the February issue of 
Drauc & Cosmetic Inpusrry. I have not seen a more 
correct and factual statement on the issues in this 
very complicated matter any place and I have felt that 
there was a tendency on the part of both the Food and 
Drug Administration and the chemical manufacturers 
involved to mislead the public as well as the consuming 
industries slightly as to the issues. Accordingly, I 
think your article is a very valuable contribution to the 
controversy, if indeed it can be said to be a controversy. 
“What distresses me about the whole matter, and I am 
sure distresses others who have thought about it se- 
riously, is the fact that the Division of Pharmacology 
of the Food and Drug Administration seems to be 
suffering from an obsession that they were ordained 
and constituted to protect the human race from every- 
thing which it might eat as a food, take as a medicine 
or rub on the hide as a cosmetic. The Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic law certainly did not contemplate any doc- 
trine of absolute harmlessness, but those currently 
running the Division of Pharmacology have assumed 
apparently that the law did so. Even section 402 
which is the point of issue in the coumarin matter 
did not contemplate that nothing would be added to a 
food except articles which were non-toxic in the absolute 
sense of the word. Any assumption that the reverse 
of this is true cannot be sustained and must fall of its 
own weight because, as all of us know, there is no such 
thing as an absolutely non-toxic or an absolutely harm- 
less substance. 

In the past, the balance between the Division of 
Pharmacology in the Food and Drug Administration 
= the work of the Administration as a whole has 
always been correctly maintained and the Division of 
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Pharmacology has never until quite recently been per- 
mitted to run away with the entire Administration to 
the point of making the Administration ridiculous in 
the eyes of sensible people. I for one deeply regret to 
see the reins of the Administration so loosely held with 
respect to the Division of Pharmacology that it is in 
effect interpreting the law for the entire Administra- 
tion. That in my book is bad administration of a very 
fine law. 

“It is especially bad since so much valuable time and 
energy of competent scientists in the Department of 
Pharmacology is now being taken up with a ridiculous 
search for the absolutely harmless material and with 
proving that a great many substances which are harm- 
less in the dosages in which they are used are harmful 
if used in excessive dosages. Everyone knows that, 
and the time and energy of these scientists is too val- 
uable to be wasted in a duplication of search for the 
obvious. At the same time, we find the Administration 
weeping bitterly on the shoulders of all of us that Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, or lack of it, saw fit to reduce its 
appropriation. I believe that the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion was the only association affected by the law to 
make a direct plea to Congress to maintain and even 
increase the appropriation for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration last year. That shows that what I have 
said here does not mean that I disapprove of the search 
of the Administration for higher appropriations, how- 
ever, it gives me cause to wonder whether the T.G.A. 
should again this year appear on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration’s request for larger funds. I do not like 
to see funds which could be used for very worthwhile 
purposes dissipated on activities which are not valuable 
to the ultimate consumer and are a disservice to the 
industries whose activities are controlled by the law. 
“If the Administration at this point is going to inquire 
into the toxicity of 50 or more chemicals and the entire 
list of certifiable coal-tar colors plus a great many 
other things not as yet admitted by those in charge of 
the Division of Pharmacology, I can see nothing but a 
continual running fight on the part of the affected in- 
dustries against a series of proposed rulings and regula- 
tions, which, if put into effect, would help nobody and 
would hurt everybody. 

“I do hope that those who control the activities of 
the Administration at this time will carefully read the 
article which appeared in your February issue and that 
they will then prayerfully consider whether there are 
not more important things than that 250 parts per 
million of coumarin never hurt even a poor misguided 
laboratory animal but that 2500 p.p.m. would make 
him awfully sick. We all knew that long ago. We also 
knew that there was no evidence and could never be 
any that any person who ate ice cream or candy or 
bread flavored with imitation vanilla had ever been hurt 
by the infinitesimal coumarin content in it. Just how 
silly can people get in their search for absolute harm- 
lessness and absolute non-toxicity? 

“T would not care if the silliness were confined to a 
private investigative laboratory but I do feel that the 
taxpayers’ money is being beautifully mishandled by a 
continuation of these ultra-meticulous investigations 
by a government agency. Let’s get on with the enforce- 
ment of the law and protect the public and let’s stop a 
lot of this scientific nonsense.” 
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he importance. of inhalation therapy in modern 
medicine is well indicated by the increasing use of 
this method of treatment. Recent years have seep 
the development, not only of new and improved types 
of equipment for aerosol therapy, but also of superior 
preparations for administration by this method. The 
status of such treatment is also reflected in the recom- 
mendation' that medical schools should give instruction 
in inhalation therapy to their students and offer special 
courses for internes and practicing physicians. 

Of course, inhalation therapy is not new, its use 
goes back at least as far as written medical history, 
Thus, the Bible records the use of burning incense to 
drive away evil spirits and it is known that the prim- 
itive American Indians used the fumes of herbs for 
similar reasons. As remarked by Abramson,? an author- 
ity in this field, steam inhalations and the inhalation 
of smoke from burning asthma powders are early and 
still useful examples of aerosol therapy of the lungs, 
Indeed, the principles of this form of therapy are em- 
ployed every time a mother sets up a croup kettle to 
provide steam inhalation for her coughing childs The 
same principles, used under more exacting conditions, 
are applied when oxygen and certain pharmacologi- 
cally-active drugs are administered. 

However, as pointed out by Karp,‘ it was not until 
the advent of the newer chemotherapeutic and biothera- 
peutic agents and the availability of small, efficient and 
inexpensive nebulizers that interest in direct medica- 
tion of respiratory tissues was brought to the fore. 
These developments have also helped to place inhala- 
tion therapy on a much sounder and more scientific 
basis. They have also served to advance the adminis- 
tration of drugs by inhalation and to put more emphasis 
on modern aerosol therapy. 

Aerosol therapy has been defined® as the introduction 
into the respiratory organs, by inhalation, of mists 
produced by nebulizing medicated solutions. It is said 
that aerosols for the direct therapy of bronchial and 
pulmonary diseases have been used for nearly two dec- 
ades. Epinephrine mist for the relief of bronchial 
spasm in asthma was the first popular use of this 
method. This was followed by aerosol sulfonamides. 
Subsequently, other therapeutic aerosols were intro- 
duced for the topical therapy of the respiratory tract 
and for rapid systemic effects through absorption from 
the inner surface area of the lungs. 

Therapeutic aerosols are geiierally produced by the 
forceful passage of air or some other gas through @ 
nebulizer which contains the medicated solution to be 
nebulized. Without going into details on the various 
types of equipment,*'* it may be said that the develop- 
ment of improved inhalers, atomizers, nebulizers and 
insufflators has been a prime factor toward increasing 
the efficiency and acceptability of inhalation therapy. 

Methods for stabilizing the mists and making them 
less irritating have also contributed to the popularity 
of this type of treatment. This is achieved by adding @ 
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substance to the medicated solution, or nebulin, that 
will lower the vapor pressure of the droplets and 
stabilize the particle size distribution. Glycerine is 
generally recognized as the most suitable substance for 
this purpose. In addition to stabilizing the mist, it re- 
duces irritation and may retard absorption.?, However, 
glycerine is not needed with penicillin or streptomycin. 
Other substances which lower the vapor pressure are 
propylene glycol, sugar and urea.‘ 

In a special report on inhalation therapy, Barach® 
and his colleagues explain that the purpose of inhaling 
nebulized solutions is to deposit in the respiratory pas- 
sages and the alveoli small droplets of substances sus- 
pended in air. They stress that the size of the particles 
in therapeutic aerosols exercises a critical effect on the 
site of deposition and absorption from the respiratory 
tract. Particles of small size, ranging from 0.3 to 0.8 
micron in radius, pass readily through the tracheo- 
bronchial tree into the alveoli, where varying propor- 
tions are absorbed. Particles of relatively large size, 
such as those of more than 10 microns in radius, are 
mostly precipitated on the pharynx, larynx, trachea 
and large bronchi. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the particle 
size of the mist is a determining factor, not only in the 
efficacy of the medicament, but also in the site of 
action. This is understandable in view of the fact that 
aerosol therapy may produce a twofold effect. First is 
the local application of the drug to the diseased part 
and, second, is the systemic absorption of the drug 
through the pulmonary capillary bed. 

Thus, in explaining the value of inhalation therapy 
to obtain a general systemic action, Smith'® observes 
that the lungs present an enormous absorbing surface 
of great vascularity. Hence, the respiratory tract pro- 
vides an almost direct access to the blood and a prompt- 
ness of action which is only slightly inferior to that of 
intravenous injection. Among the medicaments that 
have been found to produce a systemic therapeutic 
effect when introduced by inhalation are penicillin, 
streptomycin, aminophylline and vitamin B,,. 

In some cases, this systemic effect may also be used 
to augment the local action of certain drugs, such as 
penicillin. In most cases, however, inhalation therapy 
aims primarily at providing a local effect in the respira- 
tory tract. The employment of antibacterial agents in 
this manner, says Aronovitch," is one of the most 
important uses of the aerosol method of therapy. How- 
ever, other medications are used for their physiological 
effects. Medications directed to the bronchial tree by 
means of aerosol therapy can cause physiologial al- 
lerations in various disease states in this area. 

Many diseases have benefited from the use of in- 
halation therapy. Among those that have been treated 
with medicated aerosols are tracheitis, acute and chronic 
smusitis, bronchial asthma, bronchitis, bronchopneu- 
monia, bronchospasm with or without edema, lung 
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It is not the purpose of this review to discuss the 
general use of inhalation therapy in the treatment of 
these diseases, but rather to consider the newer de- 
velopments in this field. Those who are interested in 
this subject will find that comprehensive reviews of the 
older work are available.2*"? Herring," for example, 
has prepared a compilation of the principal articles on 
aerosol therapy through 1948. Also indicative, but 
devoted specifically to inhalation therapy with anti- 
biotics, is an article® published in DruG anp Cosmetic 
INpusTRY in 1949. 

An increasing number of substances is being used 
in inhalation therapy. Aside from the volatile anes- 
thetics, which are beyond the scope of this discussion, 
one may cite the growing use of gases like oxygen and 
helium both in the direct treatment of various dis- 
orders and as vehicles for active medicaments. The 
growing list of drugs carries antibiotics and chemothera- 
peutic agents, including antitubercular drugs like 
para-aminosalicylic acid and isoniazid; epinephrine and 
the related and growing group of sympathomimetic 
amines; antispasmodics like aminophylline, mucolytics 
such as ammonium chloride; proteolytic enzymes such 
as specially prepared trypsin, various surface-active 
agents; and certain vitamins, notably vitamin B, >. 

According to Barach," the use of oxygen in medicine 
began a little over three decades ago with the treatment 
of pneumonia. Since then, the beneficial effects of in- 
haling high concentrations of oxygen have been seen in 
many pneumonia patients.* In addition to its value in 
pneumonia, the usefulness of oxygen therapy has been 
demonstrated in such conditions as cyanosis, shock, 
severe and persistent cardiac pain, dyspsea, acute pul- 
monary edema, congestive failure, certain cardiac ar- 
rhythmias, rising heart rate, sharp fall in blood pres- 
sure, marked leukocytosis, high fever, and Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration.“ Inhalation therapy with oxygen 
is also effective in asthma and is of proved value in the 
treatment of war gas poisoning, respiratory failure due 
to poisons and other causes, drowning, severe hemor- 
rhage and acute altitude sickness.° 

The therapeutic use of oxygen is based on the exist- 
ence of a state of anoxia, namely, lack of oxygen in the 
tissues. Although the administration of oxygen is said® 
to be the mainstay of inhalation therapy, other pro- 
cedures have been developed to improve respiratory 
function. These include the employment of helium with 
oxygen and of oxygen or helium-oxygen mixtures under 
positive pressure. 

The value of using such gas mixtures is well indi- 
cated in Barach’s"* discussion of the physiologic therapy 
of asthma. He points out that the inhalation of helium 
with oxygen not only provides more efficient alveolar 
ventilation at lower physiologic effort, but also may 
result in a cumulative bronchial relaxation with the 
development of remission in a few days. Helium-oxygen 
therapy is also employed in conjunction with procedures 
in which bronchial relaxation is obtained with other 
agents, such as epinephrine. 


(Continued on page 434) 
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and Protecting 
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by Arthur Blum 


MOCK & BLUM, NEW YORK 
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he first important factor in a nationally advertised 
business is to select a trade-mark which is free from 
conflict with prior marks. It is customary to make a 
search in the Patent Office among the registered 
marks. This is frequently insufficient, because many 
marks have been in use without being registered and 
this may lead to serious legal difficulties in one or more 
states, which may prevent national advertising and 
distribution. There have been many cases in which 
different concerns have exclusive rights to use some 
trade-mark in one or more states. At one time, there 
were at least five Rheingold breweries. 

Recently, a large concern wished to use a mark in 
the cosmetic business. The records of the Patent Office 
failed to disclose any such mark. A trade investigation 
showed that there were three concerns, each doing 
business in a different part of the country, using this 
trade-mark. This prior investigation made it possible 
to purchase the rights of these prior users for small 
sums. Otherwise, local retailers would have been sub- 
ject to local suits in local state courts. Registration in 
the Patent Office is no defense under these circum- 
stances. It is therefore desirable to consult trade papers 
and make other appropriate investigations before pro- 
ceeding with a national advertising campaign. 

The investigation must not be confined to similar 
merchandise. The laws and practice of the 48 states 
must be considered in addition to federal law. Some 
states, either by local state law or by local practice, 
give very wide protection to a well known mark. Thus, 
Bulova was able to stop the use of “Bulova’’ in a retail 
shoe business. “‘Ronson’’ was able to stop the use of 
its name for sweaters and other knit goods. The manu- 
facturer of “Kent” cigarettes was involved in a law 
suit which was brought by the owners of the well- 
known “Kent” mark for brushes and the like. The 
publisher of a well-known magazine was held to have 
the right to enjoin the use of the name of the magazine 
on articles advertised therein. Due to the fact that 
many manufacturers of women’s apparel have used 
their well-known names to sponsor perfumes, concerns 
in the women’s apparel field have brought suit to stop 
the use of their trade-marks on perfumes. “Thomas” 
has a register of well-known trade-marks and this book 
and other sources should be examined in order to avoid 
any such general conflict. If the mark seems to be 
clear, it is prudent to make a small sale in interstate 
commerce and to file application for registration in the 
Patent Office, and to defer extensive advertising and 
national promotion until the mark has been registered. 
If the Patent Office grants a preliminary allowance of 
the application, such application is published before 
final registration. Anybody who wishes to object to 
the registration can then file a notice of opposition 
against the application. The notice of opposition may 
reveal a conflicting source which was hitherto unknown. 
The registration is not granted until the opposition 5s 
decided. If the registration is not opposed and is finally 
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granted by the Patent Office, it is fair to presume that 
the mark is free from prior claims throughout the 
United States. 

In addition to searching the proposed mark, care 
should be taken not to imitate the color, appearance 
or design of well-known distinctive packages or labels 
for the same or competitive goods. This also applies to 
bottles and other containers. It has been possible for 
many years to protect distinctive packages and bottles 
by design patents, and also to protect distinctive labels 
and wrappers by copyright. A copyright requires a 
notice of copyright upon the copyrighted article. This 
is not required in the case of a design patent. According 
to two federal appellate decisions which are now under 
review bv the Supreme Court, it is possible to secure a 
copyright upon an industrial design, such as a bottle 
or container. Therefore, if any similar bottle or label 
or package has a copyright notice, this matter should 
be carefully considered in order to avoid copyright in- 
fringement, in addition to searching design patents. 
Irrespective of statutory protection such a design patent 
or copyright, there is a law of unfair competition. 
There have been several decisions, one quite recent, 
which held that the law of unfair competition would 
not protect a bottle or container which is a stock design 
or of conventional design, but that a peculiar or un- 
usual shape may be protected under the general law of 
unfair competition, even without patent or copyright. 

After having made all the necessary searches in order 
to make sure that the proposed mark, label, package, 
bottle or other container are free from adverse claims, 
the next step is to secure maximum protection. Trade- 
marks can be registered in the Patent Office after sales 
in interstate commerce. They can also be protected 
by local state registrations in nearly all the 48 states, 
but such state registrations are a needless expense. The 
appearance of a label and the surface appearance of a 
package can be protected by copyright. This has been 
the law for many years. The term of a copyright is 
28 years and it can be renewed for another 28 years by 
appropriate procedure, which includes an agreement 
with the designer to transfer the right of renewal of a 
copyright to the concern which has retained him. While 
the distinctive appearance of a label or package or 
bottle can be protected under the general law of unfair 
competition, a copyright is much more effective. De- 
liberate violation of a copyright is a federal penal 
offense. The federal marshal, under court order, can 
seize the infringing merchandise. The civil penalties 
for infringement of copyright or design patent are 
severe. It has been known for many years to protect 
bottles and other containers by design patents, but such 
design patents have not been favorably considered by 
the court in actual litigation, unless they involve some 
unusual design. If the Supreme Court decides that 
industrial designs of bottles, containers, etc., can be 
protected by copyright, such copyright can be easily 
secured for rather simple variations from ordinary 
design, and there is a much better chance in litigation 
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if the reliance is upon a copyright rather han upon a 
design patent. 

It is highly desirable to start national distribution 
immediately in each of the 48 states. Ordinarily, the 
prior right in a trade-mark or the like in each state is 
in favor of the concern which has made the first sale in 
this state. As a result, there has been a recent case in 
which a trade-mark was held to belong to one concern 
for 47 states and the same mark was held to be the 
property of another concern for the remaining state. 
It is not possible in many cases to establish national 
distribution immediately. Under such cases, it is ad- 
visable to publish a small advertisement in a magazine 
which has national circulation among the general 
public, offering to sell by mail if there is no local dis- 
tributor. This is equivalent to national distribution 
through local distributors. In one well-known case, 
the name of a famous New York department store was 
copied in a Western state in connection with a local 
clothing business. The defense was that the business 
of the department store was confined to New York. 
However, the department store was able to prove that 
it did a national mail order business and its exclusive 
right to its name was sustained. 

Copying and infringement must be vigilantly sup- 
pressed. As a minimum, a notice by registered mail 
should be sent immediately. The law does not favor 
delay in the assertion of rights. If an infringing use or 
copying has gone on for several years without objection, 
the sympathy of the court is often with the infringer or 
copyist, unless there has been an absolute counterfeit of 
the mark or the like. On the other hand, if prompt 
notice is given, the court may say that the infringer or 
copyist went ahead at his peril. Even then, litigation 
should not be unduly delayed. If litigation is promptly 
started, the infringer does not have much interest in 
the matter and he may quit. If there is a long delay, 
the infringer or copyist has an established business, 
and he will fight. 

If the user of the trade-mark does any export busi- 
ness, searches should be made in the pertinent foreign 
countries to make sure that the mark is clear. There 
have been many cases in which a trade-mark is owned 
in one country by one concern, and it is owned in another 
country by another concern. This also applies to inves- 
tigation of the appearance of package, bottle, label, 
other container and the like. Foreign registrations 
should be immediately secured. In many foreign 
countries, even including Canada, the registration is of 
great importance. If an unscrupulous foreigner secures a 
registration, this leads to serious difficulties. In some 
foreign countries, it is impossible to attack a local regis- 
tration, even if the American concern has had prior 
sales in the respective foreign country. Also, especially 
in the case of drugs, many foreign countries have local 
health regulations and other regulations with which 
the American exporter must comply. 

To sum up, make sure that you are clear from adverse 
prior rights, and then be vigilant to assert your rights. 
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|, has been shown many times that adequate pre-shaye 
facial preparation is one of the most important factors 
in satisfactory shaving. Workers in the field and map. 
ufacturers of shaving materials continually stress the 
need for thorough washing of the face with toilet soap 
and hot water before shaving. The soap emulsifies the 
natural oil covering the hair and puts the facial dirt 
into suspension, permitting the water to be absorbed 
by the whiskers. Hot water accelerates this emulsifica- 
tion and water-absorption process and is much more 
effective than cold'. After soaping, the face should be 
carefully rinsed to remove the gritty soil which tends 
to dull the razor, and the face left wet before the ap- 
plication of the shaving cream. This pre-shaving facial 
preparation is an absolute necessity and should be 
rigorously followed regardless of the type of shaving 
soap or cream subsequently used. 

The preliminary soaping with hot water removes the 
natural facial oils and permits the water provided by 
the shaving preparation to be absorbed by the hair. At 
this stage, the water held by the shaving cream in 
contact with the face softens the beard. Although the 
surface-active agents, soaps and fatty acids incorpo- 
rated in shaving materials will aid in this beard- 
softening process—especially if facial preparation is 
inadequate—the bulk of the water-softening is attribut- 
able to the water held in contact with the whiskers by 
the shaving cream. 

This importance of water in shaving has been pointed 
out repeatedly. Kalish stated? that “the shaving process 
depends primarily upon two factors, namely, a sharp 
razor blade and a thoroughly wet beard.” Lesser 
speaks of “the rapid softening of the hair by the water 
in the lather” as one of the necessary conditions for 
effective shaving. Hilfer says‘ that “the term ‘softening’ 
covers a multitude of specific acts but the most im- 
portant is the actual wetting of the beard with water.” 
Casselman found after four years of shaving research 
at Mellon Institute® that “water is actually the great 
softening agent for hair . . . water penetrates the hair 
by absorption, reducing its strength and hardness some 
60 per cent and its elastic properties about 90 per 
cent.”” Casselman and Hollander further emphasize’ 
that “the face should be kept wet dring the entire 
operation.” One of our leading firms has aptly sum- 
marized this principle in its advertising as follows: 

“. . . water, and plenty of it, must be brought in 

contact with the base of the beard and held there. 

For it is the water that really softens the beard and 

prepares it for the razor. Other things being equal, 

the preparation (be it shaving stick, cake-in-a-cup, 

or cream) which can ‘deliver’ the most water right 

where it is needed, should give you the best shave. 
It would appear, then, that the most important char- 
acteristic of a shaving preparation is its ability to de- 
liver water to the whiskers after pre-shave soaping has 
removed the natural oils. Secondary functions include 
the support of the hair by the shaving cream and 
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lubrication of the blade in its movement over the face. 

Because of the great importance of water in shaving 
preparations and the unfortunate dearth of quantitative 
data in this field, a series of experiments was designed 
to determine the amount of water in contact with the 
face with various commercial and experimental shaving 
creams under conditions of actual use. These experi- 
ments are described in detail below. 


Total Weight of Shaving Cream 
and Water in Contact with Face 

Before determining the amount of water in contact 
with the beard, an experiment was conducted to find 
the combined weight of shaving cream and water in 
actual contact with each square inch of facial surface. 
An area of four square inches was marked off on a cheek 
after the face had been thoroughly washed. The 
marked-off area was wetted before the application of 
the shaving preparation and the shaving cream applied 
following the manufacturer’s directions. All shaving 
cream and water outside of the marked boundaries 
was wiped away with a dry towel before the shaving 
cream and water within the four-square-inch area was 
carefully scraped off with a dry spatula. All of the 
material removed from the face was transferred to a 
previously dried and weighed bottle. The bottle was 
immediately capped and not opened again until the 
sample was ready for weighing. Each sample was run 
in duplicate and, on the average, the deviation of each 
run from the average of the pair was 10.1 per cent. 
This is considered to be satisfactory reproducibility for 
this type of study. Results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
TOTAL WEIGHT OF SHAVING CREAM AND WATER 
IN CONTACT WITH ONE SQUARE INCH OF FACIAL 
SURFACE 
Average Weight 
Sample in Milligrams 
Commercial Cake Shaving Soap. 85 
Commercial Aerosol... . . 103 
Commercial Lather 131 
Commercial Brushless No. 1. 228 
Commercial Brushless No. 2. . 370 
Experimental Brushless (TV)*... .... 100 


*Patent Pending 


The data show that the brushless creams have more 
shaving cream and water in contact with the beard 
than the cake soap, lather or aerosol preparations. Al- 
though these data are dependent to an extent upon 
individual characteristics in the application of shaving 
preparations, it is felt that the results clearly indicate 
the orders of magnitude which exist. 

In order to ascertain the degree to which the initial 
wetting of the face (i.e., after washing but before ap- 
plication of the shaving cream) contributed to the total 
weights listed in Table I, the following experiment was 
conducted. After washing the face, an area of four 
Square inches was marked off on one cheek. The area 
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within the boundaries was thoroughly wetted and any 
moisture outside of the boundaries wiped away with a 
dry towel. All of the water within the marked off area 
was blotted onto a previously weighed piece of filter 
paper and the paper immediately re-weighed. Re- 
peated experiments indicated that the maximum 
amount of water that will adhere to each square inch 
of facial surface, before shaving cream application, is, 
perhaps, 15-20 milligrams. The figure of 15 milligrams 
per square inch will be used in subsequent calculations. 

By subtracting the weight of water placed on the 
face before the application of the shaving cream (15 
milligrams per square inch) from the total weights 
listed in Table I, the weight of the shaving cream by 
itself was determined. These weights are listed in 


Table II. 


TABLE Il 
WEIGHT OF SHAVING CREAM IN CONTACT 
WITH ONE SQUARE INCH OF FACIAL SURFACE 
Average Weight 
Sample in Milligrams 
Commercial Cake Shaving Soap.... . . 70 
Commercial Aerosol ee 88 
Commercial Lather Se 116 
Commercial Brushless No. 1. 213 
Commercial Brushless No. 2......... 355 
Experimental Brushless (TV). . ae 385 


Percentage of Water in Shaving Preparations 
Under Actual Conditions of Use 

The six shaving preparations studied were placed in 
previously dried and weighed petri dishes two inches in 
diameter just as they would be applied to the face: 
the brushless creams and aerosol were used as is, while 
the cake soap and lather cream were transferred to the 
petri dish after whipping up a lather with a conven- 
tional shaving brush. Each petri dish was weighed 
immediately after the addition of the shaving prepara- 
tion. The uncovered petri dishes were placed in a 37° C 
oven and dried to constant weight. At this tempera- 
ture, the shaving preparations retain their natural ap- 
pearance and do not decompose. Each sample was run 
in duplicate and results checked each other within ap- 
proximately one per cent. 

Although a small part of the loss of weight at 37° C. 
can be attributed to the evaporation of other volatile 
components—perfume, for example—the loss of weight 
is considered to be due essentially to water evaporation. 
The average of the duplicate runs is shown in Table III 
on page 453. 


Total Weight of Water in Contact with Face 
When the weights of the shaving cream in contact 
with each square inch of face (Table II) are multiplied 
by the percentage of water in each of the creams 
(Table IIT), the weight of water per square inch of face 


(Continued on page 452) 
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edicine no longer tastes like medicine!””—These 
few meaningful words from the lips of an anxious 
mother, startled at the apparent ease and pleasure 
with which her finicky youngster has just completed 
swallowing a teaspoonful of medical science’s latest 
“wonder” drug, reflect the enormous change we are 
witnessing today in the taste of pharmaceuticals. 

No longer do we look with horror at the white- 
labelled medicine bottle whose “older sister,” in days 
gone by, used to harbor that health-bringing elixir, in- 
variably bitter and evil of taste. To some, getting well 
seemed hardly worth the ordeal of an aroused palate, 
tormented by “four daily doses” of a well-meaning 
doctor’s prescription. Unpalatability was one of its 
most prominent features. 

Attempts to cover the obnoxious character of these 
earlier medicines by their individual users with syrup, 
juice, and the like met with only partial success. Along, 
then, came the flavor industry, ready to apply its vast 
fund of scientific and practical information to the 
problem of improving the taste of pharmaceuticals. 
The impact of this endeavor and its undeniable success 
have brought about fundamental changes, from the 
standpoint of flavor, in the public’s attitude towards 
medicines. Today, palatability in a medicine is a must. 
Alert pharmaceutical manufacturers, mindful of this 
fact, wil! find the flavor industry eager to help them 
meet this challenge. 


Definitions 
What, actually, is a flavor and what is a pharma- 
ceutical? No doubt, they both play important parts in 
our daily lives. Yet, when it comes to defining these 
two terms, we may find ourselves at a loss. For that 
reason, let us consult Webster's “New International 
Dictionary,” where we find: “A flavor is that which 
imparts to anything a gratifying odor or taste or both’ 
and, “A pharmaceutical is a preparation used in re- 
storing or preserving health.” Modifying these two 
definitions slightly, to make them tie in with our in- 
dustry, we may say that the subject of flavors in phar- 
maceuticals deals with substances intended to counter- 
act the non-gratifying taste or taste plus odor of prep- 
arations used in restoring or preserving health. 


What Purpose Do Flavors in 
Pharmaceuticals Serve? 

Why do manufacturers of pharmaceuticals go to the 
expense of using flavors at all? There are many cogent 
reasons, most important of which are as follows: 

1. Acceptability of the medicine. Two points are il- 
volved here. First, we must overcome the patient's 
aversion to the medicine when taking it for the first 
time and, second, we must leave with him, after the 
initial administration, a sufficiently favorable memory 
of the medicine to make subsequent doses less or nol 
distasteful. 
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Retention of the medicine in the body. We all 
know the emetic tendencies of bad tasting foods and 
medicines. Unless retained in the body they will have 
failed to fulfill their purpose of preserving or restoring 


health. 


3, Psychological effect of the medicine. The psycho- 


logical effect of a pleasant tasting medicine, as opposed 
to that of an evil tasting one may have a bearing upon 
the degree of speed and intensity with which the drug 


exercises its beneficial action. Many physicians feel 
that pleasant taste in a medicine will put the patient 
in a better frame of mind, thus helping the medicine 
to do a better job. 

Advertising pharmaceuticals. Many observers con- 
sider this point the most compelling reason for the use 
pharmaceuticals. Advertisers are con- 
angles” to catch the public’s 


of flavors 
stantly trying to find new 
fancy. The flavor “angle” is a very convincing one 
when you want to sell something intended to be eaten 
or swallowed. Many, if not the majority, of these phar- 
maceuticals are, of course, restricted to prescription dis- 
pensing. But, the prescribing physician, as well as the 
dispensing pharmacist, are constantly exposed to the 
same drum-beating ads in their professional and trade 
journals, as is the general public via other media. 

5. Identification. This last point ranks high in im- 
portance. A pharmaceutical may be composed of many 
ingredients with fancy names and chemical symbols 
but the only properties, outside of color and shape, that 
the average layman—and he is the cne who pays the 
money—can use to identify or describe a product are 
its odor and flavor. Many a drug store has been con- 
fronted with requests for that “cough syrup that tastes 
like raspberry,”” many a physician at the patient’s sick- 
bed has been “ordered” “that brownish 
fever medicine that tastes like chocolate.” 


“e 


to prescribe 


What Requirements Must a Flavor Fulfill? 
|. Organoleplic suitability. 
It must do the job, i.e. 
tions at the beginning—it must counteract the non- 
gratifying taste, or taste plus odor, of the pharma- 
ceutical. 


as we stated in our defini- 


Simple coverage of the unpleasant part may suffice 
or, above that, an additional more distinctive taste 
effect may be called for. 

Moreover, the frequency of a medicine's 
tration and particularly the duration of its use will, 
to a certain degree, determine the organoleptic suit- 
ability of the flavor. For instance, an old man afflicted 
with a chronic disease requiring one and the same medi- 
cine, month after month, will probably tire of a dis- 
tinctively strong flavor type, while a young boy suffer- 
ing from a high fever may welcome that powerful note 
in = few doses necessary for his recovery. 

2. Chemical and physical compatibility. 

It must be chemically and physically compatible 

with the medicine. In other words, it must not cause 


a 
ny untoward reaction, nor must it be immisc sible” with, 
nor insoluble i in, the medicine. 


adminis- 
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3. Conventional consistency. 

Its type must not generally be considered foreign to 
the remedy. For example, a cheese-flavored stomach 
medicine would enjoy as little consumer acceptance as 
a pickle-spiced cough syrup. 

While large flexibilities regarding the choice of flavors 
exist, convention, tradition, and habits make us sub- 
consciously associate certain tastes with certain foods 
and medicines. The pharmaceutical flavor chemist 
must bear this fact in mind, if his product is to enjoy 
success, not only for its medicinal value but for its taste 
appeal as well. 

4. Color harmony. 

It must neither impart undesirable color to the medi- 
cine, nor must its very type be in conflict with the 
existing color of the medicine. 

Thus, many of the water-white elixirs currently on 
the market require vanilla flavors of the uncolored or 
colorless type rather than the conventional dark-hued 
variety. On the other hand, a berry-red elixir demands 
a type of flavor commonly associated with that color, 
namely, strawberry, raspberry, cherry, etc. 

5. Sufficient strength. 

Its strength must be of such intensity as not to 
necessitate its use in unduly large quantities. However, 
with today’s immense variety of flavors available, the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer will encounter little 
difficulty in securing the strength that he desires. 


Types and Forms of Pharmaceuticals 

What are the principal types of those pharmaceuti- 
cals which, with the help of flavors, have attained that 
degree of palatability essential for their success? 

While dental preparations and cold remedies head 
the list, such relative newcomers as antibiotics, sulfas, 
antihistamines and vitamins are rapidly closing in on 
the “old time” leaders. The peppermint flavored stom- 
ach medicine, in which the peppermint serves the two- 
fold purpose of a medicine, through its carminative 
action, and of a flavor, through its taste and odor, can 
no longer lay claim to its unique position in the field of 
flavored pharmaceuticals. It must share the spotlight 
with members of other groups, principally sedatives, 
cardiovascular agents, food supplements, and regu- 
lators of liver function. The physical forms of these 
pharmaceuticals range from liquids, powders, and pastes 
to tablets, capsules, and lozenges. Some serve primar- 
ily the young, others the aged, most are for general use. 


Types of Flavors, Non-Aromatic 
Taste Improvers, Quantities Used 
The types of flavors that provide pharmaceuticals 
with their pleasing character are far too numerous to 
mention one by one. Most of us have taken medicine 
at one time or other whose taste reminded us of fruit, 
mint, chocolate, vanilla, maple, root beer, spice, butter- 
scotch, nut, coffee, or honey. Modern science has 
created an imposing array of synthetic and artificial 
taste improvers, upon which the pharmaceutical flavor 
(Continued on page 430) 
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leansing creams are offshoots of cold creams altered 
somewhat to enhance their ability to remove soil from 
the face. In their original form they appeared as bees 
wax—borax emulsions, containing a somewhat lower 


concentration of waxes and a somewhat higher per 
centage of water—so that the cream appeared softer. 
Their efficiency depended on the ability of the emulsion 
to incorporate into itself the superficial soil on the skin 
surface, particularly that portion easily wetted by the 
oil phase. After application and gentle massaging the 
film was removed with tissues, leaving a thin film on é 
the face which could subsequently be removed with rte: 
soap and water—or left on the face if so desired. 10ro 
March 
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Many women used cleansing creams of this type as 
a quick means of removing make-up before washing 


with soap and water; others enjoyed the smooth feel 
imparted to the skin by the residual film and therefore 
limited the facial cleansing operation to the cleansing 
cream treatment, without any further supplementation 
of the soap and water treatment. 

Another early form of cleansing cream was the so- 
allied cleansing-melting cream, which consisted of a 
mixture of oils and waxes designed to liquefy on gentle 
massaging during application and to function in much 
the same manner as the beeswax-borax emulsion. This 
latter cream, which has since lost its popularity, en- 
joyed rather good success for a long period of time, 
but suffered from physical deficiencies—principally 
softening at elevated atmospheric pressures and a 
syneresis which was evidenced by the appearance of oil 
droplets on the cream’s surface. Attempts to overcome 
this difficulty by the incorporation of lanolin and a 
small percentage of water were generally successful, 
but it was much more difficult to overcome its inherent 
tendency to become too soft at high summer 
temperatures. 

The beeswax-borax cleansing cream is still in fair use, 
but additions have been made to the formulation to 
enhance its cleansing properties. These additions have 
been made possible by the introduction on a broad 
commercial scale of the newer synthetic detergents. 
The non-ionic surface agents particularly lend them- 
selves to enhance the cleansing functions of these 
creams. The principle behind their use still remains 
the same, but by further additions of these substances 
their efficiency has increased greatly. The beeswax- 
borax emulsifying system remains a good one and is 
elastic enough to permit a good-sized variation on the 
water oil ratio. For example, it is perfectly possible to 
form either water-in-oil or oil-in-water emulsions by 
this method—the phase difference being dependent on 
the percentage of water and the percentage of beeswax 
and borax present. Using this system as a base it is 
therefore possible to incorporate further surface reduc- 
ing substances to enhance the ability of the finished 
preparation to incorporate into the emulsion further 
substances, such as the skin soil. Many of the non- 
ionic agencies are capable of water-in-oil emulsification 
and others of oil-in-water, and, given this choice, the 
manufacturer is enabled to formulate his product to 
function in whichever fashion he desires. 

As stated above formulations of this type are possible 
but they are not necessarily easily done. Any experi- 
enced formulator knows that it is rarely possible to 
make an addition of this sort to an acceptable (from a 
stability standpoint) product without making other 
compensating changes to offset the effects of such an 
addition. The valuations possible are so great that 
its discussion must necessarily be outside the scope of 
this article. However, it could be said that there is no 
certain method of determination of stability by the- 
oretical methods. Any new formulation should be tested 
thoroughly to be sure. 
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Glyceryl monostearate and other glycerides play a 
part in the new types of cleansing creams but the scope 
of surface active agencies extends over a large number 
of compounds including ethoxylated sorbitan esters of 
polyethoxylated higher alcohols and other polyethoxyl- 
ated polyhydric alcohol esters. In general the hydro- 
phylic function is controlled by the length of the 
polyethoxylated chains, and the shorter this becomes, 
the closer does the compound approach a water-in-oil 
emulsifying function. This type of agency is less likely 
to interfere with the beeswax-borax emulsion than are 
the more potent ionic emulsifiers and are therefore 
favored. Anionic emulsifiers are being used, however, 
since by their incorporation greater activity could be 
effected. Greater wetting, and therefore easier pene- 
tration, of the vehicle into the pores can be effected by 
the addition of many of these compounds—particularly 
where the hydrophile is in the center of the molecule 
thus effecting a better possibility of reaching soil in 
crevices into which the cream would not otherwise 
penetrate. 

The whole tendency in cleansing cream formulation 
is towards a product which would remove a maximum 
of soil, and under the present methods of usage leave a 
pleasant-feeling residual film after the film’s removal. 
1 am of the opinion that none of the creams used in this 
fashion—that is by application and subsequent re- 
moval with tissues—can approach soaps insofar as its 
efficacy in removing foreign substances from the skin is 
concerned. The mere fact that there is a residual film 
remaining after this treatment implies incomplete re- 
moval; but I am not at all sure that a complete cleansing 
is desirable. There are many people who believe that 
irritational complaints apropos the use of soaps are 
actually complaints due to too good a cleansing. If we 
are to assume that a large segment of women favor an 
oil film on their faces after cleansing this would indicate 
that a more desirable method of cleansing would be by 
the use of an agency which would selectively remove 
the undesirable substances on the skin surface and to 
leave behind or to replace a certain amount of the oil 
normally desirable. Several products of this type have 
appeared on the market recently but it is too soon to 
foretell how successful they will be. 

The newer products are departing however from the 
classical beeswax-borax emulsion and though they are 
emulsions, greater stress is being placed on the detergent 
properties they possess than is possible in the usual 
older type of preparation. We now have a form that 
seems to be acceptable but is capable of improvement 
and | doubt if there are many of us who could predict 
with any certainty in which direction this improvement 
should run. The more cautious manufacturers are 
therefore inclined to keep their products in the con- 
ventional and known satisfactory forms, and to improve 
the various functions by cautious additions without 
radically changing the form. 

There are other approaches, however, which bear 
consideration. Skin pH is being investigated to a 


(Continued on page 451) 
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Glycerine in Cosmetics 


by E. G. McDonough 


EVANS CHEMETICS, NEW YORK 


asically nearly every trend in America, whether it 
be social or economic, will have its effect upon the use 
of glycerine in cosmetics. Let us look at a few of these. 

The prolongation of life through proper diet, modern 
medicine and general care has, and is, creating an ever- 
expanding market of older skin demanding the lasting 
youth-like softness and smoothness that glycerine’s 
presence in cosmetics imparts to the skin. 

The raising of basic standards and the consequent 
ever-decreasing servant class in America require the 
American woman to use her hands more and more. 
Despite the increased use of modern labor-saving home 
appliances, automatic dishwashers, clothes-washers and 
dryers, an ever-increasing group of housewives is in 
more frequent contact with skin-drying materials such 
as detergents and soap cleansers. Hand lotions and 
hand creams with the humectant action of glycerine 
are the best and most satisfactory solution to this 
problem. Recently silicon-containing preparations 
have been introduced which form protective films better 
and may offer better barriers at skin level than formerly 
used preparations. However, without glycerine, their 
action does not give a positive improvement to the feel 
or appearance of the skin. 

Continual social intercourse has been made possible 
by the subtle transformation of America into an almost 
completely urban-living society, where because of 
modern fast transportation, scarcely a day, and never a 
week, goes by without almost every woman having social 
contacts. This makes it necessary for hands that work 
to look like hands of leisure. 

Greater coverage and improvement in the media 
that reach the consuming public assure a continuous 
growth of the cosmetic industry. Modern television 
can show an audience, which many consider to be 
captive, more dramatically how glycerine-containing 
products function. Color TV will be even more effective 
in telling this story. 

Advances in other industries result in the growth of 
the cosmetic industry. For example, recent advances 
in the textile industry have increased the use of glycerine 
in cosmetics. As stockings have become sheerer, there 
is an increase in the demand for depilatories, shaving 
creams or recently for special creamy shaving lotions 
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for women. The last two contain appreciable quan- 
tities of glycerine. In the modern depilatories the 
presence of glycerine interferes with the dehairing 
action of the mercaptan. Yet even though this new 
and growing group of products offers little hope for 
glycerine consumption, there remains the fact that no 
matter how the hair is removed, the dehaired skin of 
the leg is, and remains, more attractive if glycerine- 
containing lotions or creams are smoothed on frequently. 

There is a noticeable trend to label creamy lotions 
containing glycerine as body lotions rather than hand 
lotions. In part, this may be due to the effect of the 
use of harder, abrading textiles for lingeries. 

More important, however, is the desire for a smoother 
and softer finish not only to the skin of the hands but 
also to the skin of the entire body. This desire is em- 
phasized by necessity because we pamper ourselves 
with warmer and warmer homes in the winter months, 
and the resulting greater dehumidification of the air 
and the skin cause a demand for the softening action of 
glycerine-containing lotions or creams. 

The trend in America to so-called dry skin has been 
so great that foundation bases more and more are 
stressing their moisture-retaining action which in most 
instances is due to the presence of glycerine in in- 
creasingly larger proportions. 

The competitive rivalry between tooth pastes within 
the past year has resulted in an intense and extensive 
step-up in advertisements and consumer articles. There- 
fore, despite recent claims that only one brushing per 
day is needed, the amount of tooth paste being used 
continues to increase, and whether ammoniated, chlor- 
ophylated, anti-enzymated or just plain old-fashioned 
tooth paste, glycerine is still a most desirable ingredient. 

The availability and decrease in the price of the 
lower alkyl fluoro-chloro compounds have given rise t0 
a new group of products called aerosols. Whether the 
justification for such products is ease, utility or effec- 
tiveness, their use in the successful exploitation of such 
products as shaving creams, hand creams and other 
glycerine-containing items will result in increased 
glycerine consumption. 


*Abstracted from paper presented before Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Jan. 27, 1954. 
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Mercaptan permanent-waving has created a new 
comsetic for home permanent waving. Although the 
many millions of waving sets sold each year do not con- 
tain glycerine, nevertheless their use has made women 
more beauty-care conscious. This will result in the use 
of other cosmetics which do contain glycerine, especially 
those which beautify the hair, such as shampoos, cream 
rinses, and grooming aids. 

These are some examples of the more significant 
trends that have influenced generally and specifically 


and will continue to influence the growth of the use of 


glycerine in cosmetics. 

One, however, cannot overlook the fact that glycerine 
is not used just in the preparation of cosmetics but is 
often a necessary and important material for items used 
in the packaging and labeling of toilet goods. To list 
a few of these: cellophane, greaseproof papers, glassine 
papers, waxed papers, decalcomania compositions, 


paper foil, paper laminates, adhesives, printing inks, 
cork and cork liners. Other examples are: alkyd resins 
for protective coatings on containers, caps, cans, and 
collapsible tubes, special cleansing pads and cleansing 
tissues and gelatin capsules. 


In addition, the use of glycerine in natural products 
like fats and oils and lecithin appears to be increasing 
as these body-metabolizable materials gain in popu- 
larity over the non-assimilated petroleum products. 

The so-called monoglycerides of fatty acids continue 
to grow in popularity as their initial use expands from 
anti-perspirant creams to other creams and creamy 
lotion cosmetics. 

The acetylated derivatives of these monoglycerides 
have become available only recently. Their interesting 
properties assure their future in cosmetics. 

The sulfated monoglycerides of the fatty acids of 
cocoanut oil which for a long time because of patent 
control could only be used in a single shampoo, un- 
doubtedly now will be used to a much greater extent, 
not only in shampoos and bubble baths, but possibly 
in other items such as toilet bar detergents. 

So far, I have said very little about how or why 
glycerine is used. I have tried to stick to the subject 
of the trends effecting its use. However, before closing, 
I should like to point out two things which might prove 
valuable to users and possible users of glycerine in the 
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Halt Clippings 
or shampoo 
Evaluation 


by V. C. Ester and M. Longfellow 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
OF COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


W... the advent of the use of synthetics in shampoos 
there arose the belief that these remove the “natural” 
oil of the hair to an extent which is detrimental to 
the hair; this belief is undoubtedly founded on the de- 
fatting abilities of these materials when used on sub- 
strates other than hair. Statements such as, “Sulfo- 
nated oil soapless type shampoos are excellent hair 
cleansing agents. They readily remove the natural oil 
from the hair—: and “—in the process of thorough 
cleansing, too much of the natural oil may be removed, 
and the hair left quite unmanageable”? are common it 
the literature, and a British patent states in the dis 
closure, “A simple solution of a commercial synthetic 
detergent is not very satisfactory as a hair shampoo 
since in general these materials have an excessive tend- 
ency to degrease the hair—.’* Thus, this belief that 
the synthetics rob the hair of “natural” oil is firmly 
entrenched. 

In December of 1950 Barnett and Powers presented 
before the Society of Cosmetic Chemists‘ and later 
before the Toilet Goods Association, Inc.’ a method for 
the determination of grease removal from wool by 
shampoos and detergents and “suggested that deter- 
gents and soaps for shampoos be studied with this type 
of test to get a clearer and more accurate picture 


*Presented before Scientific Section, Toilet Goods Association, Dec. 9 1958. 
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their cleansing power.” These workers found that 
shampoos grouped as alkyl sulfates would remove 63 
to 77 per cent of the grease from wool; soaps, from zero 
to 52 per cent; and miscellaneous shampoos, from 39 
to 92 per cent. The scoured wool was classified as dull 
or bright according to its cleanliness, and, based on 
these findings, they concluded that, “the successful 
commercial shampoos are surprisingly poor and in- 
effective scouring agents,” and that, “with at least 
seventy-five per cent grease removal required for a good 
shampoo, only four of the commercial shampoos met 
this figure.” 

In the Consumer's Research Bulletin for October, 
1951*, twenty shampoos were evaluated by the Barnett 
and Powers method to determine detergency, and the 
values so determined were published, although they 
were not used in rating the shampoos, “since it is not 
clear how much grease removal is desirable for best 
manageability of the hair.” However, the belief of too 
great loss of grease is given new life by a statement in 
the text, “some of the new synthetic detergents, for 
example, do such a complete job of removing the 
natural oil of the hair and scalp that the hair is left 
quite unmanageable after it is rinsed and dried 

We agree that the Barnett and Powers method of 
in vitro shampooing, by itself, is ingenious and does 
simulate actual shampooing, but we do not agree that 
it is permissible to extrapolate results obtained from 
the shampooing of raw wool to human hair. Anyone 
who has handled the standard wool supplied for this 
determination is aware that the yarn is very greasy and 
leaves the hands sticky, whereas hair which is ready to 
be shampooed will not ordinarily do this. There is 
good reason for these differences. In the first place, 
the sheep lives in a dirtier manner than the modern 
woman, so that more extraneous dirt is deposited on 
wool than on hair. In addition, the women who make 
up the bulk of the shampoo market wash their hair 
frequently, comb it daily, brush it occasionally, sleep 
on pillows, wear hats and scarves, all of which keeps 
extraneous matter at a minimum. On the other hand, 
sheep’s wool is subject to the action of occasional rains 
but to very little other grease- and dirt-removing 
action. From these considerations it was apparent 
that a more suitable medium than wool should be avail- 
able for a study of the detergency of shampoos. It 
seemed that hair clippings of human hair should be 
ideal. For our study we obtained clippings from beauty 
parlors, thereby limiting the work to hair from the 
heads of adult females. 


Experimental Procedure 


Operators are requested to collect the hair as cut 
without allowing it to drop to the floor. It is necessary, 
of course, in securing such slippings to assure that they 
will not be floor sweepings contaminated by ordinary 
dirt, cigarette butts, etc. ; 


be hair so collected is cut to an average five-eighths 
ch in length with a scissors or an electric clipper. It 


in 
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is then blended by passing it through a Raymond Mill, 
the use of which was suggested by Albin Anderson of 
our Evaluation Dept. The screen is removed from the 
mill to permit passage of the hair. The hair to be 
blended is divided into three portions and a handful 
from each portion is put into the mill in turn. For a 
two-pound lot of hair it is found that five passes through 
the machine blend the hair so that individual lots may 
not be distinguished. The hair is then weighed on a 
trip balance into individual samples of 5.8 gm. and 
stored in small ordinary correspondence envelopes for 
convenience. 

Chloroform was chosen as an extractant rather than 
petroleum ether for two reasons: first, its safety in 
presence of flames; and second, because it is a less 
selective solvent than petroleum ether. Work with 
wool showed greatly different results with petroleum 
ether and with chloroform used as described here. 
Petroleum ether gave the same results whether extrac- 
tion was for one hour or four hours, whereas chloroform 
gave low results up to three hours but constant there- 
after. Inasmuch as diethyl ether is lower boiling than 
petroleum ether of ordinary laboratory grade and can- 
not injure the fiber by heat, as it was feared that chloro- 
form might be doing, the two solvents in question were 
checked against diethyl ether, with results shown in 


Table I. 


TABLE |! 
Comparison of Three Extractants in 
Oil Removed from Wool 
Percent Grease Found 

Petroleum Diethyl 

Ether Ether 
None 13.2 7.7 9.1 

A 1.3 3.6 4.4 

B 3.5 3.0 


Shampoo Chloroform 


It is seen that petroleum ether removes much less 
grease from raw wool than either diethyl ether or chloro- 
form, and that chloroform is more efficient than diethyl 
ether. 

Extractions were run as usual without agitating the 
samples during the extraction period, and when wool 
was removed from the thimbles containing either of 
the ethers the agitation resulting from the removal 
caused an obvious loss of tacky, colored matter, show- 
ing that these solvents had not removed all grease, 
whereas in the case of chloroform, only traces of light 
tan material were left when solvent was squeezed from 
the yarn and evaporated. With shampooed wool, 
chloroform and diethyl ether removed the same amount 
of material, and petroleum ether removed less grease, 
but a much higher proportion than when raw wool was 
extracted, since the shampoo had removed most of the 
tacky, dark material left on the raw wool by ethers. 
Some of you may question the value of 13.2 per cent 
grease content of raw wool extracted by chloroform 
against the 6 to 10 per cent grease content reported 
by Barnett and Powers; in addition to the difference in 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Re uses may first be mentioned under this 
heading, and in this connection cholesterol has been 
utilized as one of the effective emulsifiers of a two com- 
ponent emulsifier system used for preparing larvicida] 
compositions for the treatment of ponds or other 
stretches of water to eliminate larvae of mosquitoes 
and other insects, e.g. dimethyl phthalate 50 part 


volumes, pyrethium extract 0.5, cholesterol 0.2, Lis- 
solamine C. (the second component) 3.0, hydroquinone 
0.01, water 40 and ethylene glycol 0.5.58 


It may also be used in the preparation of D.D.T. 
by Edgar S. Lower Emulsion, employing a similar two-component system 
utilizing sodium cetyl sulfate. Such an emulsifying 
system produces emulsions which are negatively 
charged. Using cetyl pyridium bromide in place of the 
part four oe% sodium cetyl sulfate produces positively charged 

emulsions. 









TECHNICAL ADVISER, CRODA INCORPORATED 







(a) A study of the breakdown of cholesterol added to soils 

has been shown to be due to certain bacteria species of 

‘I ; LoL the genus Proactinomyces. Decomposition is generally 
Utilization Possibilities 

During recent years there have been various reports 

(b) on plant growth effects produced by steroid compounds, 

and in one case the growth and metabolism was in- 

Ue creased by feeding plants with a two per cent cholesterol 

Bibliography mixture. It has later been shown that when varying 

concentrations of cholesterol are fed to digitalis plants 

growing in the field, a significant effect is observable on 

growth, a total glycoside production in the leaves of 






the plant.* 
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Foodstuffs 

A recent paper has given the cholesterol content of 
various foodstuffs in detail, showing egg yolk and brain 
to be the only foods to contain more than 1.0 per cent 
cholesterol."° Actually egg yolk is recognized as one 
of the best edible emulsifiers for producing oil-in-water 
emulsions and it consists of: protein 10 per cent, fat 23 
per cent, lecithin 1.5 per cent, salts 3.0 per cent, water 















15 per cent. 
The cholesterol content of some (Norwegian) foot 
stuffs has been also reported, in terms of mgms pée 








100 grams wet weight, as fcllows: 







Cronm (S35 per cont fat)... . 2... 0. cece 
Dairy Butter. 













Margarine aa wa ew cee wets ake ee ee 186 
Mutton. . ere AR ee ee we i ; 77 
Chicken. ...... s iad Ge sews see 113 
Beef Fat 0 
Pork Fat carats the) mee 9 
es eee 89 
NS cr a ag oad bot ae ces neha 38 
CL «acd. shs dy eb obsea eon eeeeereee 64 
Cod Laver O8............ eet ae 570 


Hydrogenated Marine Animal Fat......... 
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Cholesterol is reported to be the only sterol which is 
absorbed from foods, and the cholesterol in milk for 
example is claimed to be beneficial to its food value. 
The average cholesterol content of cow’s milk has been 
given as 0.1258 per cent, and that of human milk 
0.1385 per cent, in the form of esters. Cholesterol ac- 
tivates the digestion of oils by pancreatic lipase.'47 "207 

Edible emulsions described as bread spreads and 
consisting of emulsified edible oil, waxes and water, 
using cholesterol as the emulsifying agent, have been 
formulated. Such emulsions may be “‘fortified’’ with 
vitamins or other diet factors and may contain added 
accessory agents such as dyes, colors, flavoring agents 
and perfumes.'® Certain cholesterol esters are used as 
anti-spattering agents in margarine, and cholesterol has 
been employed as an anti-foaming agent." 

There is reference to the action of cholesterol in yeast 
fermentation, where it is said to inhibit the fermenta- 
tion of living yeast cells, but increase that of yeast 
autolyzates. Fermentation in beer is inhibited by 
cholesterol, but irradiation of cholesterol gives a prod- 
uct which accelerates it, maximum acceleration being 
obtained with 0.05 per cent cholesterol, irradiated for 
an hour and added to the beer to be fermented. 


Pigments, Resins and Plasticizers 


The use of cholesterol in aiding pigment dispersion 
leads naturally to the field of paint and varnish man- 
ufacture. It is used in the production of suspensions 
of titanium pigments, in thermo-plastic materials such 
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as are employed for paper impregnation, to render these 
impermeable to liquids and gases, e.g. waxes, resins. 
The function of the cholesterol in such a process is to 
aid wetting of the pigment by the waxes, etc. and for 
this purpose 0.01 to one per cent is suggested. 

Cholesterol is also cited as a suitable material for 
addition in quantities up to five per cent to condensa- 
tion products of phenolformaldehyde with the object 
of eliminating high pressure and temperatures employed 
in the manufacture of these products, and the elimina- 
tion of “pores” is claimed." 

Cholesterol has been mentioned as a suitable emulsi- 
fying agent for emulsion polymerization of unsaturated 
organic compounds e.g. linseed oil, stand oil to linoxyn- 
like materials, or acrylic acid nitrile to a homogeneous 
fine grained powder. 

Acetals of cholesterol usable as softeners, solvents, 
and for pharmaceutical purposes are produced by re- 
acting a mixture of cholesterol, ethyl ether, vinyl ethyl 
ether and ethyl (a-chlor-ethyl) ether. 

It is of interest to consider in this section the resinous 
material obtainable from cholesterol, e.g. by poly- 
merization. Tricholesterol is one of the products al- 
ready known and is prepared by the action of activated 
floridin on cholesterol. The product has a melting range 
of 196-209° C. and is levorotatory, (a) 20/D = 40.8°. 
(Two per cent in carbon tetrachloride). 

Its solubility characteristics are as follows, the figures 
indicating the number of grams dissolved in 100 mls. 
of solvent, saturated at 25° C. 


Carbon tetrachloride . 

Chloroform 5.8 
Bengeme........... 3.4 
Toluene ee a 2.8 
Ethyl Ether... ... “ine arte 
Ethyl Acetate. ...... 0.04 
Isobutyl Alcohol. ............ Lend aelieas: | ae 


A perfumed ball-point pen ink has been formulated'** 
on the basic formula: water 4000-5000 parts weight, 
stearic acid 150, glycerol 50, triethanolamine 100, 
lanolin 100, tolu balsam 20, muscone 30, ambrette 50, 
patchouli 50, cholesterol 2, styrax gum 50, aniline dye 
100, alcohol to 6000. 


Textiles 

Cholesterol-polyethylene glycol ethers obtained by 
reaction of cholesterol with ethylene oxide or pre- 
formed polyglycols are said to have special properties 
of importance to the textile industry for use as dis- 
persing agents for organic and basic dyestuffs. 

A process for waterproofing cellulose or cellulose 
derivatives containing wool or other textile materials, 
cites the use of aliphatic isocyanates and amongst the 
latter is mentioned cholesteryl-adipic acid ester iso- 
cyanate. Wool muslin is treated with this solution, 
followed by removal of solvent and exposed to a tem- 

(Continued on page 432) 
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In a mass display of your product, one poorly sealed label can 












spoil the impression of quality your containers should convey. 
That hurts sales! THE NEW 
Labels applied by the Thrifty Labeler stay put—even though * 





containers are odd shaped or have recessed surfaces, are hot or 
cold, wet or dry when labeled. Containers can be handled im- 








mediately after labeling without danger of label slipping. 
The Thrifty Labeler seals the label to the container by an im- LA BE LER 
proved device that exerts continuous flexible pressure for a longer HIGH SPEED 





Labels up to 120 containers a minute. 


EASILY ADJUSTED 
Handles a gallon jug or a 4-ounce bottle 


USES HOT, COLD OR THERMOPLAS- 


period of time than conventional machines. Yet you get produc- 
tion speeds from 40 to 120 containers a minute, depending on size. 
Can be hand-fed or hooked up to your filling and capping line. 










Find out more about the high operating efficiency and low TIC Adhesives 
initial cost of the Thrifty Labeler. CONTINUOUS MOTION 
Write for complete information STRAIGHT-LINE DESIGN 
FLEXIBLE-PRESSURE SEALING 





il . Bonds labels so peeling and wrinkling 
are prevented. 





a 4 a ™. 
— a ACCURATE LABEL REGISTRATION 
LOW COST 


Low initial cost, low maintenance, 
high operating efficiency. 









SEE US AT THE 


PACKAGING SHOW 


Atlantic City, Apr. 5-8, Booth 31! 















PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY -« Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS DENVER LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 
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Will Self-Service Selling in a Retail Store Hurt, or Help, National Advertising? 


This is a question that is emerging after two or three 
years of joyous proclamations by many advertising 
agents that the elimination of personal selling at the 
retail counter would throw all of the burden of sales 
on consumer advertising. In the ecstasy of this dis- 
covery many leading lights in the advertising agency 
field prophesied in speeches and in print that we were 
entering a new period of retail marketing that would 
necessitate vast increases in advertising expenditures. 
At the time all of this seemed very logical and true 
even though it reminded us a little bit of the time 
twenty-five years ago when a few notables of the agency 
field at that time were persuading a few clients to dis- 
continue their sales force and to spend this money as 
an additional advertising appropriation to create a 
consumer demand which would force the retailer to 
come to the manufacturer. 

It is not so sure today by any means that advertising 
will take over all of the burden for sales out of the 
retail store. This does not mean that national adver- 
tising will not play a vitally important part in retail 
sales in self-service stores or that for many products 
and brands, it will not be an essential sales force needed 
for a favorable position in the store. But limitations 
to the single-minded hope for advertising are beginning 
to appear. 

For instance, every survey made recently, and there 
have been many of them, show increasing skepticism 
of advertising by the public. This is particularly true 
in the very type of products most favored by the super- 
market other than foods and it is particularly true today 
of television commercials. In addition to this scepticism, 
and the declining ability of advertising to convince 
people, it is also true that more and more the dollars 
must be spent to secure public attention. In advertising 
today we no longer speak of consumer demand—we are 
ven more and more diluting the point-of-sale effective- 
ness of consumer acceptance. Today the big thing is 
impulse buying—that is, visible availability at the 
moment of the impulse. 

Constant experience shows the importance in self- 
service selling of an unusual, or outstanding original, or 
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effective package. Because of the easily-seen display, 
we know that because of impulse buying and an in- 
creasing inclination of the customer to shop and ex- 
periment, the successful package will often cut heavily 
into leading national brands. This is particularly true 
when this packaged product has some form of moderate 
local advertising support which gives it a degree of 
name recognition. In the self-service store the package 
can play a predominantly important competitive part 
as compared to its competitive value in the limited 
display visibility of the store where personal selling 
is used. 

Another factor of potent local point-of-sale competitive 
value is the premium associated with the package or 
used at the point of sale. A good point-of-sales- 
premium, in self-service selling, can raise the merry 
devil with competitors and during the life of the 
premium may take over many sales, impulse or other- 
wise, that would normally have gone to the heavily 
advertised brands. 

It is becoming a marketing axiom that in self-service 
selling display is the essential key, almost regardless of 
the amount of money spent for consumer advertising, 
or the length of time this consumer advertising has been 
invested or the wide degree of public recognition of the 
brand. It has been proved that a bad display, causing 
some small inconvenience to the consumer, such as in 
reaching or stooping, can practically wreck the sale 
of that brand. For the same reason, an excellent pre- 
ferred display works wonders in the sale of a secondary 
product, providing of course it has a fine quality product 
and excellent package and some degree of consumer 
recognition or tempting premium to lure a sale. 

Top retailers know all this very thoroughly. They 
know the full value of the shelf and store position which 
they control. They have seen many times what the 
unusual and striking package can accomplish in sales 
and in impulse buying. They see also the sale-producing 
effectiveness of the point of sale premium. 

This means to the smart retailer that he can if he 
wishes, (1) start his own high-profit private label line 
with a tested package, preferred. point of sale position, 
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premium at the point of sale and some local advertising 
or (2) support a local or sectional distributor who applies 
these same rules of sale in a self-service store or (3) con- 
tinue to support the national advertiser and distributor 
who does not live in a dream world of consumer demand. 
This means, from the retailer’s viewpoint, supporting 
the national distributor who is not thinking of his na- 
tional advertising solely in terms of creating the kind 
of consumer demand that would force the retailer to 
come to the distributor’s terms, but the kind of national 
distributor who knows full well both the value and the 
limits of his national advertising and who balances his 
marketing plans with the kind of in-store sales help as 
listed above. 


Trends 


A trend of the times is shown by the planning for the 
new Alexander’s Store in White Plains. For every 
square feet of selling space two square feet of parking 
space will be available. 


Ready-Peel Labels 


A. H. Wirz, Inc., tube manufacturers of Chester, 
Penna., have developed a new tube decoration process 
called Ready-Peel strippable lithography. This process 
makes it possible to manufacture attractive collapsible 
metal tubes with readily removable decoration. This 
process eliminates the expense of labeling tubes with 
separately printed labels prior to shipment to customers. 
In addition to providing an attractive tube that can be 
effectively merchandised as is, the Ready-Peel lithog- 
raphy can be easily removed from the tube and re- 
placed with the druggist’s or physician’s individual 
prescription directions. 

The Ready-Peel lithography, once removed from the 
tub, cannot be reused. This feature has been cited as 
an effective precaution against the unscrupulous re- 
application of a highly reputable label to a substitute 
product, a possible danger when paper labels are used. 


f 


Future Fame 


It has long been a comment among perfumers th 
during the last ten years, when nearly every perfy 
house has produced a new perfume and one hund 
new brands have been introduced by all of the lead 
perfumers, no single odor has risen to fame such as 
odors that are now the foundation of the leading per 
fume companies like Chanel, Guerlain, Evya 
Dana and other, including about twenty-five perfy 
companies. 

Now it appears from an investigation in the 
trade, among buyers and salesgirls, that three ne 
odors are beginning to emerge as possible famous nag 
of the future. These odors are Ma Griffe by Cary 
Miss Dior by Christian Dior and Magee by Lancom 


The Quality of Retail Salling for Cosmetics 


More than most other industries, the cosmetic indust 
is on the spot as regards personal selling. This is 
industry that has traditionally been built on perso 
selling at the retail counter. Many millions of de 
have been spent, particularly by manufacturers, j 
training these retail salespeople. Over the years deme 
strations and selling by approximately 14,000 full- 
salesgirls in drug and department stores, plus a sub 
stantially larger number of house to house deme 
strators, have been an enormous educational influené 
for the use of cosmetics and have been a very substanti 
factor in the steady year by year growth of 
industry. 

The rise of the grocery super-market and self-se 
have posed a serious problem for this industry 
many cosmetic manufacturers of staple products ha 
flooded over into the super-market so that today 
only a large percentage of their business is done in the 
stores with self-service selling but there has been 
consequent weakening in their sales position in the dé 
partment store and the better class drugstore whe 
personal selling runs supreme. 

Because of this showdown between self-service 
personal selling in the cosmetic business, there has beet 
increasing criticism of the quality of personal selli 
in retail stores throughout the industry. Leadi 
manufacturers have maintained their very efficié 
training school but beyond that the girls employed Bj 
the stores and largely sustained by P.M. payme® 
have generally been considered as poorly qualified am 

a serious stumbling block in sales. 

It does not look as if things are quite as bad as maf 
facturers and retailers have believed in regard to 
quality of retail selling. In a recent study on “An 
developed Sales Potential’ conducted by T. Dart Eis 
worth and Evelyn Dawn Fraser for the Research Di 
sion of the New York University School of Retai 
throws a more favorable light, at least compared wit 
other departments, on the cosmetic salesgirl. Of 7 
512 sales-persons, surveyed in a group of stores in t 
six main floor departments, that is cosmetics, cost 
jewelry, gloves, handbags, hosiery and men’s f nish 
ings, the cosmetic salespeople come out pretty m 
ahead. j 
In personal appearance and good grooming, the © 
metic salesgirls rate a favorable 98 per cent as compé 
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SHEFFIELD TUBES 


first choice of the famous J.R. WATKINS CO. 


Man’s war on insect pests is virtually eternal... 
but it’s adios to mosquitoes and jiggers to chiggers 
when Watkins’ effective insect-repellent takes 
over! Sheffield Process collapsible tubes have been 
Watkins’ choice for plus packaging of this item 

as well as Watkins’ Lather and Brushless Shaving 
Creams, and Watkins’ Toothpaste. Sheffield’s 
association with this famous American company 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE corporarion 


Factory and Home Office: New London, Connecticut * Sales Offices: New York - Chicago - Los Angeles 


began before the turn of the century and has 
extended through wars, depressions, and good 
times alike. It suggests the wisdom of procuring 
collapsible tubes from Sheffield, where service is 
not merely a slogan but is based on expert counsel, 
quick action, and detailed follow-through. For 
superior tubes and tube-manufacturing know-how 
from A to Z, try Sheffield Tube on your next order. 
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In the face of current selling conditions, distribution 
of product samples is rapidly becoming a necessity. 
And these Cross round miniatures provide the mod- 


ern answer for the perfect sampling container. 


Dressed as an exact replica of your full size container, patented 
Cross Swing Sifter Samplers are sure-fire for sampling all sorts of 
powders such as cosmetics, food, drugs, pharmaceuticals and any- 
thing else that can be dispensed through a shaker or a sifter. 


LOW COST FILLING 


Almost any standard filling equipment can be used to fill Cross 
Samplers. Just fill the inner section, and then slip the outer part 
over it. Then a simple twist of the top, and your product flows 


freely. 


Ask for a representative to show you samples and 


(R ro discuss your problems. 
SY CROSS PAPER PRODUCTS CORP. 


4377 Bronx Boulevard New York 66, New York 














CESIGNERS * CREATORS * MANUFACTURERS OF INDIVIDUALIZED 
ROUND AND OVAL PACKAGES 
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to the next best of 88 per cent for costume jewelry. 
While the girls in this department are prone to what 
is called the most common distraction, that is, 100 per 
cent of them talk with other salespeople as compared 
to 68 per cent for all departments, at least they are 
completely free from another bad habit that infects 
each of the other departments, that is, chewing gum. 
The cosmetic salesgirls do pretty well in recognizing 
the presence of a customer. Seventy-seven per cent 
get a favorable report in this respect as compared to 
92 per cent for costume jewelry, 56 per cent for gloves 
and 60 per cent for handbags. 

Ninety-three per cent of the cosmetic salesgirls were 
neatly dressed as compared to an average of all depart- 
ments of 90 per cent. 

Salesgirls in all departments rank fairly high in the 
absence of distracting habits. Here the cosmetic sales- 
girls again were tops with 91 per cent having no dis- 
tracting habits as compared to 75 per cent for costume 
jewelry, 72 per cent for gloves and an average of 
82 per cent for all departments. 

Cosmetic salesgirls were pretty good in approaching 
customers promptly. Sixty per cent of these girls were 
reported to have a prompt approach as compared to 
61 per cent for jewelry, 69 per cent for gloves and 61 
per cent for handbags. The cosmetics department 
however rates tops in customer courtesy having a report 
of 93 per cent in this respect, well ahead of any other 
department. This same leadership of the girls in the 
cosmetic department was found also to exist in main- 
taining a pleasant attitude toward customers during 
the transaction and in familiarity with the location of 
wanted merchandise. 

Very few salespeople were found to discuss the uses 
of merchandise with the customer. In this respect 
cosmetic salesgirls lead other departments but even 
here only 52 per cent were reported effective in this 
respect. This was true also in salespeople’s interest in 
the customer’s merchandise problem where the cosmetic 
salesgirls rate tops but only 45 were given a favorable 
report. In showing an adequate assortment of mer- 
chandise the cosmetic department fell down a little by 
rating only 53 per cent. Again using suggestion selling 
only 40 per cent of the salespeople in the cosmetic de- 
partment used this potent sales tool. 


Gains and Losses in Cosmetics 


Although the sale of cosmetics and toilet preparations 
has shown a gain in each one of the last ten years and 
although the total sales of these products has shown a 
huge growth, it is becoming clearer every day that 
some of the basic cosmetic products are losing ground, 
in consumer usage. 

Many people in the trade are particularly concerned 
with the suspicion that facial treatment, or the cos- 
metics for facial treatment, have been losing ground, 
perhaps more than any other product. 

The suspicion that this loss of ground is taking place 
in cosmetics that have held a firm place for many gen- 
erations is being borne out in numerous magazine sur- 
veys and newspaper panels. Each of these surveys that 
include a comparison of consumer usage over a period 
of years confirm this decline in usage. 
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The cosmetic industry has been fortunate in having 
several products of dynamic growth such as deodorants, 
shampoos and the home permanent wave. They have 
tended to obscure the growing loss to the industry of 
other products. 

So far as we know, there has been no market research 
aimed at discovering the consumer motivation in turn- 
ing away from products which have held a firm place 
for many, many years. 

The most recent survey which gives some indication 
of the rise and fall of cosmetic products in consumer 
preference is the Fawcett Women’s Group, Thirteenth 
Annual Beauty Reader Forum which shows ten year 
trends. Below are the results of this survey which 
shows the various number of women in this Forum 
using a wide list of cosmetics with comparative usage 
in 1943 as compared to 1948. 


1943 1954 

Anti-Perspirant and Deodorant 93 per cent 98 per cent 
Astringent, Facial Freshner, Liquid 

Cleanser 43 40 
Bath or Talcum Powder 83 7 
Bath Salts and Water Softeners 31 7 
Brilliantine, Hair Lacquer, Hair 

Dressing 20 31 
Bubble Bath 26 24 
Cleansing Tissues 92 88 
Cologne and Toilet Water 81 76 
Cologne, Stick . 46 
Cream for Cleansing 70 55 
Cream for Powder Base 35 2) 
Cream for Softening or Lubricating 45 43 
Cuticle Remover 48 32 
Dentifrices 98 99 
Deodorant and Anti-Perspirant 93 98 
Depilatories 18 ll 
Eyebrow Pencil 39 49 
Eye Lotion 36 22 
Eye Shadow 15 16 
Face Powder 95 83 
Facial Mask and Stimulating Cream 19 15 
Facial Freshner and Astringent 43 40 
Hair Lacquer, Dressing, Brilliantine 20 31 
Hair Rinses 28 34 
Hair Tonics and Corrective 

Preparations 33 32 
Hand Cream 38 44 
Hand Lotion 85 81 
Lipstick 99 99 
Liquid Dentifrice 7 ] 
Make-up Base 72 62 
Mascara 54 51 
Mouth Wash 58 45 
Nail Polish 97 91 
Nail Polish Base Coat 34 30 
Nail Polish Remover 97 93 
Nail Polish Top Coat 38 28 
Perfume 67 63 
Permanent Waves (Home) 48 
Permanent Waves (Professional) 75 31 
Rouge 79 50 
Sachet ° 32 
Shampoo 96 99 
Soap for Face 97 7 
Stimulating Cream and Facial Mask 19 15 
Talcum or Bath Powder 83 7 
Toilet Water and Cologne 81 76 
Tooth Paste 51 90 
Tooth Powder 45 ll 
Water Softeners and Bath Salts 31 17 


*No Data Available 


More About Market Research 


We commented a while ago about the manufacturer who 
said he believed in market research but that he had 
yet to meet a family which consisted of 3-5/8ths people 
and that he had never yet been in a home which con- 
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and easy removal. 
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How good is our tin plate? This in- 
strument finds out. It measures the 
depth of draw of a specimen plate 
while another dial records amount of 
pressure it takes to rupture the plate. 





Minimum tightness of a cap is essential to avoid evaporation or 
leakage, whereas excessive tightness may make a closure difficult 
to remove. This spring torque tester tells how to adjust capping 
machines for the right amount of twist pressure for good sealing 








Helping your package sell itself is the 
job of our engineer-artists. For example, 
food package designs convey cleanli- 
ness, while liquor salespackages sug- 
gest dignity and antiquity. 


BEFORE: 


On the left, an uninspired closure is 
the reason why this package is miss- 
ing a golden opportunity to catch 
extra impulse sales. 


AFTER: 


On the right, now it’s ready for self- 
selling! Bright, colorful closure- 
label combination makes this an 
outstanding, attention-getting sales- 
package. 


PRECISION CLOSURES 
An (J) PRODUCT 


Making closures 
that know how to 
sell your products 


Blending function with sales appeal 
makes sales-minded closures— 





SciENTIsTs, engineers, designers and 


To study sealing problems we built this ir- 
tricate instrument for detailed measurement 
of cap and glass finish dimensions. Cap o 
glass contours can be traced with a magnifi 


cation of 25 to 1. 


marketing men are constantly working 
for you at the Duraglas Center—the 
world’s largest glass container research 
laboratory. Here are some of the ways 
they determine the closure that's exactly 
right for your product... 
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sisted of 5-1 /4th rooms. Now we have just heard about 


the man who said that he had heard that somebody had 
drowned crossing a river with an average depth of two 


feet. 


New Lip Application 

The Lip Mate Corporation, 6718 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, is introducing a new lipstick which 
according to its claim, will be as revolutionary as 
the ball point pen. This is a lipstick which allows the 
lipstick material to flow through a sable brush by simply 
twisting one end. Hal K. Riel is the company president. 


Where the Money Is 

A leading apparel manufacturer recently urged re- 
tailers to put their heaviest advertising pressure on the 
upper one-fourth of their market. This one-fourth of 
the market, he stated, controls eight per cent of the 
consumer buying power. On the other hand, he stated 
that so far as fashion goes, the two-fifths of the popula- 
tion, comprising the lowest part of our economic class, 
buys only 14 per cent of the total fashion apparel 
output. 

This upper one-fourth of the market which buys 80 per 
cent of the fashion apparel is precisely the market that 
the so-called “class or prestige perfume manufacturers” 
have always aimed their salesmanship at and they have 
given very selective retail distribution and their fran- 
chises to the type of retail store which controls this 
population and yet we hear a growing criticism inspired 
by the lovers of the grocery store about this kind of 
marketing. 


Better and Better in Every Way 


Since this industry spends many millions of dollars in 
advertising in the women’s service magazines, it is of 
interest to realize what the famous English publication, 
“The Economist,” thinks of women’s magazines. Said 
this learned and influential British publication, ““The 
counsels of these periodicals are making marriage 


“Do you buy ANY toilet 
articles or cosmetics 
in GROCERY stores?” (yes) 


ARTICLES PURCHASED 

Tooth paste, powder 

Shampoo 

Lotions, creams (Hand, 
skin, face, etc.) 

Toilet soap 

Deodorant 

First aid supplies 

Hair oil, tonic 

Face, talcum powder 


“What KINDS of toilet 
articles or cosmetics do you 
buy there)” 


(Figures represent. pro vortion 
of ALL WOMEN caw. 
viewed, not just those who Razor blades 
buy such articles in grocery Home permanents, wave set 
stores. ) Shaving cream 

Baby oil, powder 

Bobby pins 

Facial tissue 

Lipstick, rouge 

Other articles 

Don’t remember, or uncertain 
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smoother, homes brighter, food better and clothes 
smarter.”” At a time when so much is heard about the 
weakness of the press, even Mr. Randolph Churchill 
would surely agree that the women’s magazines, at 
least, are on the side of the angels. 

So after all, American advertising is accomplishing a 
great deal of good by helping keep these magazines 
alive. 


Total Cosmetic Market 


The World Almanac for 1954 gives the total female 
population between the ages of 14 and 70 as 49 million 
women. This, we may safely assume, is the maximum 
cosmetic market. Isn’t it too bad that we have no 
really authentic figures for any kind of cosmetics 
which would give a clear market picture as to what 
percentage of these women use any one cosmetic and 
how often they use it? 


Creams Have Been the Keystone 


There was quite a bit of discussion in the industry re- 
garding the cosmetic trends of a number of recent sur- 
veys. The cosmetic creams are declining, both in the 
percentage of women using creams and in the frequency 
of use. 

This would be an interesting subject for investigation 
if true, because more than any other cosmetic product 
the cream has been the source of heavy advertising, the 
heart of glamour and particularly the chief source of 
consumer education through the paid demonstrator for 
manufacturers. 


Grocery Store Purchases 


The continuing survey of Minnesota Living conducted 
by the Minneapolis Star and Tribune has just been re- 
leased. Its first report is of interest to this industry, 
particularly the percentage of drugs and cosmetics 
purchased in grocery stores in both the entire state and 
in Hennepin County. This full survey includes the 
brand preference of leading cosmetic products. 


Minnesota Hennepin Rest of 
(Entire County State 
State) 

41.8 per cent 34.1 per cent 44.2 per cent 
22.9 per cent 18.6 per cent 24.2 per cent 
18.3 15.4 19.2 
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71.6 per cent 


103.1 per cent 


95.7 per cent 
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Our tailor-made package service 


will fit your needs 





= w — 


We know, as you do, that proprietary products usually have a life of 
weeks or months in the home. That is why we go to no end of trouble 
to make containers that will keep their welcome. Thanks to first-rate 
lithography, our cans for toiletries and powders look as well in the 
bathroom cabinet or boudoir as they do in the store. Moreover, our cans 
give continuing protection and are easy to use. Call Continental now 
for an intelligent discussion of your problems. Let us show you how we 
can adapt our Tailor-Made Services—packages, lithography, delivery, 
engineering and research—to fit your needs beautifully. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building * 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
CENTRAL DIVISION: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
PACIFIC DIVISION: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Burroughs Wellcome is distributing 
Zinofax brand Cream, an exception- 
ally smooth cream with 15 per cent 
zinc oxide in an emollient base con- 
taining lanolin, which soothes and 
promotes healing of damaged skin 
and mucous surfaces. 

Nion Corp., 1001 North McCadden 
Place, Los Angeles, has prepared Nio- 
Piracene for the treatment of motion 
sickness. It is reported to be 92 per 
cent effective in extensive clinical 
trials. 

Parke, Davis & Company is distribut- 
ing Sytobex, a parenteral preparation 
of crystalline B12, for the treatment 
of pernicious anemia, nutritional 
macrocytic anemia, tropical and non- 
tropical sprue and _ megaloblastic 
anemia of infancy. It is especially 
indicated in those patients who are 
sensitive to liver extract. 
4ip-Mate Corp., 6718 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, has introduced a 
new-type lipstick with a different 
design in which the lipstick is applied 
with a brush. The compact, attrac- 
tive unit allows lipstick to flow 
through a sable brush by twisting one 
end. It comes in six different shades 
and sells for $2.50. Refills are avail- 
able for 75 cents. 

Ayerst Laboratories has released Me- 
diatrie Liquid, a steroid nutritional 
compound for use in preventive geri- 


atrics. The product provides estro- 


gens and androgens in small doses, 
nutritional factors, and a mild anti- 
depressant to impart a gentle emo- 
tional uplift. 

Jean Patou has introduced a_half- 
ounce size for the first time for three 
Patou perfumes—Moment Supreme, 
Amour Amour and Cocktail Dry. 
The new size will appear in April in a 
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deluxe, presentation, making it ideal 
for gift giving and a timely promo- 
tional feature for Easter, Mother's 
Day and other occasions. 


Upjohn is providing a new ointment 


for treating skin ailments. It is 
called Neo-Cortef and is a bland, 
non-irritating ointment containing 
hydrocortisone acetate and neomycin 
sulfate. 


Lederle has developed a new form of 


Aureomycin chlortetracycline that 
can be administered orally to small 
animals and to calves. Called Aureo- 
mycin Calcium Oral Drops, the 
product has proven itself to be highly 
effective in the treatment of calf 
scours and calf pneumonia in animals 
less than four weeks old. 

Lederle has also announced the 
production of Duovax Erysipelas Bac- 
terin for the prevention of erysipelas 
in swine and turkeys. 


Copper Tan, Inc. has changed its prod- 


uct name to Desert Tan. Hereafter, 
Desert Tan sun tan products will be 
marketed by Desert Tan Co. 


Richard Hudnut has introduced two 


new colognes with R.S.V.P. fragrance. 
They are called R.S.V.P. Lotion 
Cologne, a flowing cream cologne, 
softening and non-sticky, and 
R.S.V.P. Cascade, a clear sparkling 
cologne for quick refreshment. 


Warner-Chilcott Laboratories is dis- 


tributing Parsidol, a drug for the 
treatment of Parkinson's disease. 
The product has been found effective 
in relieving all symptoms of the dis- 
ease, particularly in mild cases. It is 
especially useful in controlling 
rigidity. 


Organon has introduced Pernaemon 


for the treatment of pernicious anemia 
and other conditions requiring in- 
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jectable liver. It is said to be the 
first new parenteral U.S.P. liver since 
the origination of liver therapy. 


Wyeth Laboratories is offering a 


troche containing three antibiotics. 
These Wybiotic troches containing 
zinc bacitracin, neomycin and poly- 
myxin B, are for the treatment of a 
wide range of mouth and throat in- 
fections, including tonsillitis, laryn- 
gitis, pharyngitis and other infections. 


Pfizer Laboratories has developed 


Cortril with Terramycin, the first 
drug combining the broad-spectrum 
antibiotic, Terramycin, with the 
adrenal cortical hormone, hydrocorti- 
sone. It is being used for the control 
of inflammations and inflammatory 
diseases such as pink eye. 


Schieffelin & Co. is now offering CRP- 


Antiserum, said to be the most sensi- 
tive indicator yet developed, for de- 
termining the presence and degree of 
many inflammatory bacterial in- 
fections. 


J. B. Roerig Co. is marketing Vivalt 


brand of crystalline vitamin Biz for 
parenteral use and Thiamine hydro- 
chloride parenteral, as the first in an 
expanded line of vitamin products. 
Both products will be sold in multiple- 
dose vials. 


Abbott has two new products: Elixir 


Gerix, a pleasant, wine-flavored appe- 
tite stimulant and nutritional supple- 
ment especially useful in aiding appe- 
tite failures resulting from the inac- 
tivity of old age and the languor of 
convalescence; and “Rejectal im- 
proved with Vitamin C in Univial.” 
The Univial is a sterile vial with two 
compartments, each containing part 
of the ingredients which include six 
injectable vitamins plus ascorbic acid. 
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Latest Du Pont Aerosol 
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Room deodorant preferences. As shown in 
the graph above—reproduced from the Survey Digest— 
among users of aerosols and other types of room deodorants, 
the aerosol type is preferred nearly 3 to 1 over the next type. 
Consumers appreciate the speed, effectiveness and conven- 
ience of aerosol-packed products. 
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study Of consumer KNOWLEDGE 
USE AND OPINION OF AEROSOL-PACKAGED 


PRODUCTS 


Points up Growing Popularity 


of Pressure-Packaged Products 










9 out of 10 families 
have used one or more 
aerosol products 


Purchase of aerosols continues to show steady 
increase. It has nearly doubled since 1950. As 
shown in ‘““The Aerosol Market’’—a digest of 
the latest Du Pont nation-wide study of the 
market for aerosols—87% replying (of the 
2600 families) had purchased at least one 
aerosol product. In 1950, only 47% reported 
having purchased aerosols. 


7 out of 10 families 
were completely satisfied 
with aerosol method 


The survey also showed that among house- 
wives who stated that they had used aerosol 
products, 70% reported complete satisfaction 
with this modern method of dispensing. Only 
2% expressed disappointment with the aero- 
sol they had purchased . . . indicating a very 
high degree of satisfaction. 

Simplicity and ease of using . . . effective 
results . .. and cleanliness were given as the 
three leading reasons for being satisfied with 
the aerosol products. 
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Effectiveness of Aerosol Products 
One Big Reason for Their Popularity 


. ee PR. 
Aerosol insecticides preferred meh ng METHOD FOR KILL} 
better than 6 to 1 


Those who reported having used both aerosol 
insecticides and other types, overwhelmingly 
indicated their preference for aerosol dispensers 
(as shown in the page reproduced at the right). 
Again, convenience of use and effectiveness 
were given as main reasons for being satisfied 
with the product. 


NG INSECTS 


Majority of aerosols packed 
with “FREON” propellents 

Du Pont “Freon’’* fluorinated hydrocarbon REASONS FOR PR EFERENCE 
propellents are used in the majority of aerosols "SOF TOTAL PREFERRING tach METHOD 
now on the market . . . and there’s good reason . Stns | sta Com 
why. Their versatility as regards pressure and 
solubility properties makes them adaptable to 
all types of aerosol products. In addition, they 
are safe . . . nonflammable, nonexplosive, vir- 

tually nontoxic and noncorrosive. If you are 
thinking in terms of entering this market with 
a product of your own . . . consult Du Pont 

for technical help in formulating it with one of 
of the 25 “Freon” propellent solutions now 

available. 


as Send today for a free copy of “The Aerosol Market”— 
' digest of Du Pont’s 1953 consumer survey. No obligation. 
- * oO rn BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
“‘Kinetic’’ Chemicals Division, Dept. D. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
11496 Nemours Building 
SAFE P ROPELLENTS Wilmington 98, Delaware 


*“Freon”’ is Du Pont's registered trade-mark Please send a free copy of ““The Aeroso] Market” digest. 
for tts fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING oa 
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‘proof Packaging... 


te plus CONTINENTAL'S Famous ‘‘Follow-Through’ 
vA 


f j \ You'll like Continental’s methods. Beginning with ex- 


s af 


é 
* Noted for Aerosol Packaging... haustive chemical analysis of your product formula, we 
’ ( 0 N T | N a N T A l carry on with fast, efficient production accompanied by rigid 
quality control. Finally, we always stress our Midwest locations 
saves you money on LIQUID FILLING, too | and shipping “follow-through.” Continental's extensive warehouse 
space enables you to use our two plants as national distribution 
tinental is often associated with that points. We handle shipping and paper work. Your orders are 
type of packaging alone. We appreciate ready when you want them. And the savings on freight and 
the reputation, but wish to correct ; reduced average damage are considerable, especially if you 
rater ae nan nngpeen drone ; package in glass. Since Continental specializes in all types 
geared to handle any size order... for of filling... liquid, pressurized, and aerosol in glass or cans... 
liquid, as well as spray and foam pack- ; combination shipments are routine. You get one bill of lading, 
raga hag te ay gehen a one invoice, etc. Accounting is simplified. Shipments don’t 
finished product, accrue to you. For get snarled up. Dealers get their goods on time. All this... 


costs on straight liquid or “squeeze- and more besides...is yours from Continental. Send us 
bottle” filling, outline your needs in 
a letter. 


A pioneer in aerosol dispensers, Con- 


y(our) problem today. 


CONTRACT AND CUSTOM FILLING 


> 


MAIN OFFICE * 123 NORTH HAZEL STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS /™ 


CONTINENTAL FILLING CORPORATION 


PLANTS * DANVILLE, ILLINOIS — HOBART, INDIANA LIQUID SPRAY FOAM 
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How is a, qlaas Sabespackage born? 











\ 


Tt may be born of the talent of its designer to 
picture the virtues of a product by the grace and 
beauty of its container. 








Le ae ee 





soe 








It may be born from necessary emphasis on the 
protection of its contents from every outside 
influence. 


























It may be born because a special convenience to 
the user is needed to insure satisfactory perform- 
ance under difficult circumstances. 





That successful glass 
SALESpackages are so 
consistently developed 
by Owens-Illinois 

is no accident. 


It is the result of systematic research into the 
problems to be solved and the objectives to be 
reached in the creation of each Duraglas® 
SALESpackage by specialists in design, engi- 
neering and marketing. 

The best answer to your packaging problem 
may come from a single factor in the birth of a 
new Duraglas Container but is more likely to 
evolve from a combination of many skills. Ask 
us to demonstrate how Owens-Illinois’ abilities 
can be focused on your problem . . . container, 
closure, label or carton. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILuIno1s 


AN (i) PRODUCT 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, QHIO: 








Cah ice iP 4 3 PURSE SIZE 


I ounce capacity - , 2 ounce capacity 
ad q 


i ' a 


i w+ 
- 
-“_- 


~~ ee Scopes, 


Your Stick Deodorants.. 
Facial and Hand Creams... 
Solid Cologne... Stick Perfumes... 
After Shave Lotions... 


ay, 


NO MOULDING REQUIRED . . . PRODUCT CAN BE POURED DIRECTLY INTO CONTAINER 
ELIMINATES NECESSITY FOR COSTLY FOIL WRAPPING AND MESSY HANDLING. 


CA UM E T ene Co., MMe. 


565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK, MURRAY HILL 8-4270 
PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J 


IN CANADA: CALUMET DIVISION OF ERIC H. HARDMAN, LTD. 137 WELLINGTON ST., WEST,TORONTO, CANADA = *PAT. PEND. 


ee ee ee ee 


D 





Beauty on paper 


As the Cosmetic Industry has helped set new standards of 
loveliness for American women, so Oxford Papers have 
helped this industry achieve new freshness and appeal in 
its printed material. 

In the form of labels, wraps, folders and other promo- 
tional pieces, Oxford Papers accurately capture every 
detail of color and line. Wherever beauty is a business, | 
Oxford grades have proven fit foundation for packages 
and pages that sell... prove it for yourself. 


E deva Papers 
dp Build Gales — 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. + OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Iil. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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an important part of any beauty picture 





HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 











COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


CAN SPOUTS 
SPRINKLER TOPS 
APPLICATOR PIPES 


PLAIN OR DECORATED 
for creams, toothpastes, 
ointments, cements, oil colors, 


greases, liquids, powders, etc. 


‘ 


: ART ruse of Pram |. ton 


<? 
- 





) 


«. 500 LYONS AVE., IRVINGTON II, N. J. 
Telephone WaAverly 3-6400 


S| 


TINCOATED y ALUMINUM 
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Files [ecfection 


DROPPING PARTS 


Simplify Your Packaging Problen 


Non-rolling, extra-dept’, 
Bakelite cap; thick-flange 
rubber bulb; Saftee-ball 
gan. The wide variety of sizes, styles az:d colo-s in New Perfection’s complete 
line of dropping parts offers the answer to your packaging problem. 
Each component part is designed to present and administer your product 
in the most attractive, convenient manner. We supply dropping parts to 


fit your bottles or furnish the complete unit. 





#$% . DROPPER GLASSES CAN BE 


Regular plastic cap thin CALIBRATED 


flange rubber bulb; semi- 


blunt glass. 
IN COLOR 


(.n inexpensive extra that adds great convenience 
to the use of your preparation. The dosage you 
des're in the color you specify is accurately 
and permanently printed on the dropper glass. 
Trade-marks; and firm names can also. be s New 
imprinted. dem 


# »> ceuti 


abso. 





Non-rolling, extra-depth Bakelite of lic 
cap; thick-flange rubber bul5; special KIM 
bent glass, plain or CALIBRATED. MP. 


#. ' bd 
closu 

mace 

RUBBER BULBS are supplied in many styles and colors. Oil-resisting posta 
AMEKINE synthetic rubber is used for oil preparations; natural rubber ent ¢ 
supplied for other products. ment 
more 











Metal cap;  oil-resistant 
Amekine synthetic rubber 
bulb; blunt glass. 


CAPS of plastic or metal can be furnished in a complete range of sizes and 


New Modernistic colors. 


og tp gets DROPPER GLASSES are available in a wide variety of styles and sizes; I. Ki 

venient _ labeling. plain or CALIBRATED in any color to mark specific dosages. wadd 

Oval front pro- vide e 

ba ample label BOTTLES in an attractive modernistic style in Amber, Blue, Green or Cleat bottle 
, glass are available, with dropping parts, in the following sizes: 2 cc Y@ 

Wh 


l/;, 4, 1 and 2 oz. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GLASS PRODUCTS CoO. ING. 


“Glass Goods of the Better Kind” 
430 N. CRAIG ST. e PITTSBURGH (13), PA., U.S.A. 
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LEAKY 


Not when you use KIMPAK’ 301! 


New kimPak 301 will end the costly 
damage caused by leakage in »yharma- 
ceutical shipments. With its ability to 
absorb up to 16 times its own weight 
of liquids in a matter of seconds, new 
KIMPAK 30] eliminates the risk of leak- 
ase, due to broken containers or faulty 
closure, that can spoil an entire phar- 
maceutical shipment. Andit fully meets 
postal regulations requiring an absorb- 
ent cushioning in Barcel Post ship- 
ments of liquids. Kimpak 301 costs no 
more than ordinary materials. 


1. Kimpak is a soft, smooth creped 
wadding, uniform in thickness to pro- 
vide equal protection around the entire 
bottle, jar or tube. 


2. Kimpak is an absorbent material 
of unusual capacity. It will absorb at 
least 16 times its own weight in liquids, 
affording complete protection in com- 
pliance with Parcel Post regulations. 


3. Kimpak has a fast rate of ab- 
sorbency ... up to its full capacity 
within 30 seconds, before the rest of 
the shipment is damaged. 


Leakage is but one of the problems 
encountered in pharmaceutical pack- 
aging. Specify KimpaK (either 201 dec- 
orative white or the new low-cost 
utility 301) and these problems are 
solved. For more details, contact the 
KIMPAK distributor in your area, or 
mail the coupon below. 


Whatever your protective interior packaging requirements, 


there is a Kimpak specification that does the job... better! 


A Product of 








SPECIFY KIMPAK 301 TO 
SOLVE THESE INTERIOR 
PACKAGING PROBLEMS : 
Leakage 
Breakage 
Conformability 
Ease of handling 
Appearance 


Cleanliness 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


We would like to learn how Kimpak can provide better 
protection for our products. Please send complete infor- 


mation. 


Kimberly- 


>. 
T. @. REG 
U.S. 8 FOREIGN CouNTRIES 
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Vibrant color ...the sensory appeal of warm 
lightness . . . the promise of convenience... 


THAT’S THE PLAXPAK® BOTTLE. 


me 


PLAXPAK BOTTLES e PLAXPAK BOTTLES 


A magnet at the point-of-purchase 
...an aid to your product at the 
point-of-use . . . it sells, then resells ... 
THAT’S THE PLAXPAK BOTTLE. 


os 
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The infinite ease of a one-hand squeeze... 
the perfect safety of unbreakability ... 
THAT’S THE PLAXPAK BOTTLE. 


= 


PLAXPAK BOTTLES @ PLAXPAK BOTTLES 


e Plaxpak 
polyethylene bottle is 
packed with merchandising 
magic. And Plax alone has 
the experience to exploit 
this magic to its fullest 
in behalf of your product. X 
Our packaging staff is 
at your service — 
For packaging that sells at the 
point-of-sale and resells at the point-of-use. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Plax Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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many Staples ano Sion 


... BUT ALL ANCHORGLASS CONTAINERS 
HAVE THE SAME QUALITIES 


Anchorglass® Boston Round Bottles 
are available in 15 different sizes ranging from 
Y to 128 ounces—in crystal, amber or emerald 
green glass. 


HEY are uniformly strong, tough, dependable 
lightweight glass containers—high in chemical 
durability, accurate in dimensions, capacity and finish. 
They are designed to withstand the knocks of modern 
high speed production lines, handling and transportation. 


Anchorglass containers are the result of practical 
engineered designs, careful selection and control of 
raw materials, uniform distribution of glass, precise 
temperature control in annealing and thorough quality 
control through laboratory tests and regular inspections. 


If you package or contemplate packaging in glass let 
us send you sample containers with suitable closures 
for your particular needs.. The services of our Package 
Engineering and Research Laboratories are also avail- 
able to help you solve glass packaging problems. 


GLASS CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


’ 
_ The Most Famous Name in Glass 
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Spins on—Seals—Spins off without freezing. 
Merit SEAL outsells al/ others because its 
patented construction works better. 
NOW AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING NEW SIZES: 


38, 40 and 45 mm. Other Sizes—48, 51, 53, 58, 60, 
63, 66, 70, 75, 83, 89 and 100 mm. 


aX * 
CROWN 


****CROWN CORK AND SEAL*** 
COMPANY INCORPORATED 


SPECIALTY DIVISION ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 











TOP OFF YOUR BOTTLE 
OR JAR WITH A-= 


RICHFORD 
GOLDCOTE 
> — CLOSURE 


fat ; , 
Be Available in all 
\ . S 2 " sizes and in 
wpe various shapes 
on 

* W rite 
a ; 
for samples 

“an 

>) and prices 


neon 


ae 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. N. Y 
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YOUR PRODUCT=PACKAGED AS YOU WANT IT 


In ones or twos or twenties . . . round or square or oval . . . as creams, 
powders, tablets or capsules—Ivers-Lee packages them all exactly as you 
want them. 

Yet I-L packages all with the exclusive features of I-L Super-Sealtite* — 
features with which Ivers-Lee alone can provide you . . . the superlative 
advantages of Feather-Lite Tear and Double Diamond Tear Notches*— 
complete, absolute protection and positive consumer acceptance. 


UNIT-PACKAGING HAS BEEN OUR BUSINESS FOR OVER 34 YEARS 


At the National Packaging Exposition and Convention 
BOOTH No. 867 


215 CENTRAL AVENUE “y <7 WEWARK HEW JERSEY 
*Pats. and Pats. Pending M4 . 
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Propylene glycol U.S.P., produced by Carbide since 1931, plays many 


important roles in the Drug, Cosmetic, and Perfume industries. 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL IN: 


Drugs . . . More versatile than most generally used solvents, propylene 
glycol dissolves many pharmaceutically active substances. Consider it 


as your choice when preparing tinctures, solutions, and elixirs. CARBI ): 
Cosmetics . . . Try propylene glycol in your cosmetic creams, lotions, 

OR ncn me AND CARBON 
and shampoos. This hygroscopic, water-soluble liquid enhances the 
softening action upon the skin and prevents “rolling” or drying out CHEMICALS 


of the creams while in use, or in storage. In lotions and shampoos, 
propylene glycol couples the oil, lanolin, and soap in water. 


Perfumes . . . An excellent solvent for most perfumes, propylene 
glycol allows a rapid and complete dispersion of ingredients throughout 
the preparation. 


Whatever your use, propylene glycol from Carbide and Carbon will 
give top performance at your command. For further information write 
for your copy of the “Emulsions Booklet,” (F-4186). Offices in prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto. 
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NEWS... 


Promoted by Wirz 

Mark K. Dresden has been named 
president of A. H. Wirz, Inc., succeeding 
H. S. Darlington who retired earlier 
this year. Mr. Dresden was formerly 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Townsend C. Cox has become vice- 
president in charge of engineering and 
labor relations; Robert Cox, vice- 
president in charge of production and 
purchasing; and H. Walter Rowan, 


treasurer. 





MARK K. DRESDEN, 


Black Heads Chem. Sales 

Frank F. Black has been named 

sales manager of the chemical sales 
division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., with 
Paul E. Weber as assistant sales man- 
ager, according to Marshall N. de 
Noyelles, general manager of that 
division. Mr. Black, previously assist- 
ant manager of the chemicals sales divi- 
sion, has assumed specific responsibility 
for operation of the division. Mr. 
Weber, formerly national field sales 
manager, will devote particular atten- 
tion to staff activities of the division 
including supervision of its industry 
managers and direction of sales promo- 
tion, advertising and planning. 
; Ronald Helps, formerly with Chem- 
ical Specialties, Inc., the American sales 
affiliate of Syntex, S.A., will act as 
special assistant to Mr. Black. John R. 
Marshall has been named sales service 
manager, with R. W. Burnham as his 
assistant. 

The Food & Beverage, medicinal 
chemical and industrial chemical sales 
departments will continue to be headed 
by John E. McVeigh, George E. Mauer 
and W. E. Braswell, respectively. 
Robert C. Denman has become assistant 
manager under Mr. McVeigh. 
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Forms Batt Pharmacal Co. 

Ned Batt, who has been associated 
with leading pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing plants, has formed his own cor- 
poration, Batt Pharmacal Co., to pro- 
duce tablets, capsules and private for- 
mulas. The company is located at 67 
Essex St., Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Batt 
is president, and Eugene Schiff, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Frey with Colgate 

Samuel L. Frey, formerly vice- 
president and media director of 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 
Inc., has been appointed media director 
of Colgate-Palmolive Co. 





H. S. DARLINGTON 


Soc. of Flavor Chemists 

The Society of Flavor Chemists held 
their first regular meeting on February 1 
at the Little Venice Restaurant, New 
York, with technical representatives of 
most of the leading suppliers of basic 
flavoring materials in attendance. Jack 
Bouton, Synfleur Laboratories, was 
elected temporary chairman at the 
meeting. 

The purpose of the organization is 
primarily social, but occasionally there 
will be informal talks on matters of 
mutual interest. 


Koonse Joins Pitman-Moore 

Howard J. Koonse, specialist in the 
science and art of tissue culture, an im- 
portant phase of polio vaccine produc- 
tion, has been appointed to the Pitman- 
Moore Co. biological staff, according to 
Dr. S. R. Bozeman of the company’s 
Zionsville laboratories. 


With Geriatric Pharm. 


Howard Kraslow, formerly  vice- 
president of the Purdue Frederick Co., 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of sales of Geriatric Pharmaceu- 
tical Corp., according to Gustave 
Bardfeld, president. 
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Evans on Business Trip 

Dr. Ralph L. Evans, Sr., president of 
Evans Research & Development Corp., 
left on a four-month business trip on 
February 10 to England and the Con- 
tinent. Accompanied by Ralph L. 
Evans, Jr., manager of the foreign de- 
partment, Dr. Evans will visit manu- 
facturing plants and laboratories affil- 
iated with his organizations. 


Promoted by Norwich 


John D. Hayes has been elected secre- 
tary of the Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
and Paul T. Dohl, assistant secretary, 
to fill existing vacancies. Mr. Hayes, 
general counsel for the company, pre- 
viously served as assistant secretary. 





JOHN D. HAYES 


Furman Retires from Heyden 

Preston Furman, who has been with 
Heyden Chemical Corp. for 52 years, 
including 34 years in the Heyden sales 
department, retired on March 1, ac- 
cording to Simon Askin, president. He 
was guest of honor at a luncheon at the 
Union League Club, New York, on 
February 24, given by Mr. Askin and 
John P. Remensnyder, chairman of 
Heyden. He was also guest of honor at 
a luncheon on February 26 at the 
Chemists Club given by Fritz Degener, 
sales manager. 

Mr. Furman was elected the first 
member of the Heyden Fifty Year Club 
in 1952 and for the past two years has 
served Heyden in a_ special sales 
capacity. 


McClure Heads Carbide 

Harry B. McClure, executive vice- 
president of Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co., has been appointed president, 
succeeding Dr. J. G. Davidson who be- 
comes chairman of the company and a 
member of the appropriations com- 
mittee of Union Carbide. Dr. Davidson 
is also a vice-president of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp. 
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Improvement in the inherent unpleasant taste of many pharmaceuticals can be 
effectively accomplished through modern flavor research. 


Simply “masking” the unpleasantness is not always the answer. In the modem 
treatment, logical and congruous flavoring constituents are added to the 
basic unpleasant note, turning it into a component of an over-all palatable flavor. 


Our experience in treating problems of taste in pharmaceuticals may be of 
considerable help in effecting an improvement in your product. All medicinal 
flavor problems are considered individually by the pharmaceutical section 

of the van Ameringen-Haebler flavor research laboratories. 


We solicit the more difficult taste problems confronting manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. 


VAN AMERIN GEN -Haester, In C. 


521 WEST 57th STREET > NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


makers of ly flavors 
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Hicks with Julius Schmid 

T. Edward Hicks, 
president of Armour & Co. and general 
manager of the Armour Laboratories, 


formerly vice- 


has become marketing director of Julius 
Schmid, Inc. He will direct at manage- 
ment level the activities of sales, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, new product 
development, and other marketing 
problems. 

Joseph Kreisberg, divisional manager 
of the central states division of Julius 
Schmid, has been appointed general 
sales manager, effective June 1. 


Magnus at Safety Conference 

Percy C. Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., was appointed by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey to represent New York State at 
the 3-day White House Conference on 
Highway Safety in Washington, D.C., 
from February 17 to 19, under the 
chairmanship of the governor of 
Colorado. 

As president of the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Beard of the City of New York, 
Mr. Magnus will aid in mobilizing public 
opinion on a community level on behalf 
of highway safety. 


Esso Sells Nujol, Mistol 

Esso Standard Oil Co. has sold 
“Nujol” and “Mistol” to Plough, Inc. 
The sale included transfer of world-wide 
trade-marks and good will, all inven- 
tories of finished goods and supplies 
and all equipment used in their manu- 
facture. 

Nujol, a medicinal mineral oil, has 
been marketed by Esso Standard Oil 
and its affiliates since 1915. Mistol, a 
medicated nose drop, was introduced by 
the company in 1924. Both products 
have been continuously marketed and 
advertised throughout the United States 


and in over 50 foreign countries. 


Duveen Talks on Lavoisier 
Denis I. Duveen, president of Duveen 
Soap Corp., delivered a lecture on 
“Lavoisier—the Innovator,” before the 
American Section of the Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle on February 12. 
One of the foremost authorities on 
Lavoisier and his work, Mr. Duveen 
has been collecting books and writing 
monographs on the history of chemistry 
for a quarter of a century. For the last 


five years, he has been doing research 
exclusively on | 


avoisier and his work. 

In connection with the lecture, there 
was a very interesting exposition of 
books and manuscripts concerning 
Lavoisier which Mr. Duveen provided 


from his library of works on chemist ry. 
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Philip Cortney, president of Coty, present- 
ing Henry F. Kriete, Coty Pacific coast 
division manager, with gold medal and 
scroll in honor of 25 years’ service with 
company. 


Coty Employees Honored 

Nineteen employees of Coty, Inc., 
with the company from 15 to 25 years, 
received gold and silver medals at an 
evening party in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on February 12. 

Philip A. Cortney, president of Coty, 
presented the awards. Winners of the 
Gold Medal (25 years of service) were 
Henry F. Kriete, Martin A. Mutterer, 
Anthony Castiglia, Mary A. Fleming, 
Ethel Johnson, Pauline A. Krause, 
Helene M. Morandini, He'en M. Nelson, 
Ellen J. Palmer, Albert Scanlan, Mary 
C. Vicin and John Zwick, all of the Coty 
factory. 

Medal (15 


years of service) were: Fanny L. Guil- 


Winners of the Silver 


foyle, Elizabeth Heese, Lucille Maz- 
zecchi and Olay Stokke of the factory, 


Dean H. Caziare and Jean R. Gayout of 


Agnes M. 


the sales department, and 
Coughlin of the office staff. 


New Rubinstein Plant 

Ground was broken last month for 
Helena Rubinstein’s first West Coast 
plant, at 1923 Maple Ave., El Segundo, 
Calif. Officiating at the ceremony were: 
Oscar Kolin, vice-president and general 
manager of Helena Rubinstein; George 
S. Carroll, national sales manager, and 
F. Arthur Bickel, president of Brown 
& Matthews Inc., Henry 
Rosen, western sales manager, Rubin- 
stein; Harold F. King, consulting en- 
McCarthy, resi- 


builders; 


gineer; and Frank J. 
dent superintendent. 

On a 2-acre plot, the one-story fire- 
proof building will comprise 45,000 
square feet of warehouse and manufac- 
turing area and 5000 square feet of 
finished including a_ fully 
equipped cafeteria. Cost of the building 
will exceed $500,000. 

The new building will be four times 
the size of the Rubinstein 
Coast area quarters at 1020 Valencia 
St., Los Angeles. 


offices, 


present 


Beckett with Gregg 

Donald W. Beckett, for 10 years ass>- 
ciated with Warner-Hudnut as adver- 
tising manager, is now associated with 
C. L. Gregg, 22 East 17th St., New 
York, in a sales capacity. Gregg is en- 
gaged in the production of advertising 
display materials, dealer helps, window 


streamers, booklets and catalogs. 


Parish Named Prod. Supt. 

P. S. Parish has been appointed pro- 
duction superintendent of the Upjohn 
Co., according to Dr. F. A. Eberly, 
director of production. He will super- 
vise the departments of printing, pro- 
duction personnel planning, and pro- 
duction budget and cost analysis. 


Bob Barnes, California representative of Dorothy Gray, receiving Distinguished Salesman’s 
Award at dinner sponsored by Sales Executives Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
Joseph Keho, Dorothy Gray president, is at left, and James Boohecker, general sales 


manager, on right. 
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There’s double protection against 
‘““shelf-life’’ losses when you 
specify GIVAUDAN 





Shelf-life difficulties stem from two main causes: lack of 

just the right product appeal to assure steady consistent 
consumer demand; or instability inherent in the product which 
causes premature separation or deterioration. 


The first is sometimes caused by that elusive, intangible 
something in fragrance that marks the difference between a 
single sale and a steady customer. The second can be prevented 
by proper selection and testing of ingredients and other 

factors affecting stability of the finished formulation. 


When you specify Givaudan as your source, these two “shelf- 
life” factors receive careful attention. We will welcome the 
opportunity to provide more information on this phase of 
Givaudan service. 


/ 
GIivAUuU DAN 


Better perfume materials through constant research and creative abil 


GIVAU DAN-DELAWANNA, oe 
330 West 42nd Street + New York 36,0" 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati + Det 
Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles * Toros 





HEINZ AHLMEYER 


Promoted by Gair 

Heinz Ahlmeyer has been appointed 
assistant division manager of the Gair 
cartons division, according to Norman 
F. Greenway, vice-president in charge of 
folding-carton operations, Robert Gair 
Co. He had formerly been superin- 
tendent of plant maintenance. 

Otto M. Miller, assistant plant man- 
ager at Gair’s plant, Elkhart, Ind., has 
become general manager of the Angelus 
Paperbox Co. division. He will be 
responsible for the production of the 
paperboard mill, folding carton, and 
set-up box departments. 

Albert E. Bush, formerly with An- 
gelus Paperbox Co., has been made 
general manager of the Angelus Cor- 
rugated Box division of Gair, in charge 
of corrugated container operations. 


Named Ass’t Research Head 
Dr. Robert W. Heinle has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of research of 
the Upjohn Co., according to Dr. E. G. 
Upjohn, president. He will concentrate 
his efforts on research in nutrition. 
He had formerly been working in the 
department of clinical investigation. 


Twenty-third annual sales and staff dinner 
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OTTO M. MILLER 


Stalbaum with F. J. Stokes 

Ralph H. Stalbaum has joined the 
sales staff of the New York district 
office of the F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
according to J. C. Coleman, district 
manager. 


MMR Annual Sales Meeting 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
held its 23rd annual sales meeting at 
the Hotel Warwick, New York, from 
February 10 to 13. Percy C. Magnus, 
president, opened the four-day meeting 
with a talk in which he predicted a 
steady advance in the company’s world- 
wide business during 1954. Further 
expressions of optimism were added by 
vice-presidents J. B. Magnus and 
R. B. Magnus. 

Arthur H. technical di- 
rector, and a group of scientific and 
sales personnel discussed the develop- 
ment of new products, new applications 
and the streamlining of the company’s 
service to many diversified industries 
in all parts ef the world. 

Bernard Jeffs, director of advertising, 
presented a coordinated program of 
marketing to implement the company’s 
policy of planned expansion. 


Downey, 


of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., held at 
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Hotel 


ALBERT E. BUSH 


Two New Atlas Plants 

Atlas Powder Co. has started con- 
struction of two esterification plants, 
one at Memphis, and the other, at 
Brantford, Ontario. The plants will 
expand the company’s already substan- 
tial production of emulsifiers and other 
surface-active agents for the cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical industries. 

The Memphis plant, larger of the 
two, will cost more than $1 million and 
is scheduled for completion by late 1954. 
It will be situated on property pur- 
chased from, and adjacent to, the 
HumKo Company, a subsidiary of Na- 


tional Dairy Products Corp. Atlas is 
) Pp 


at present the distributor for the fatty 


acids sold under the trade name, 
Hystrene, produced by the Trendex 
division of this HumKo Company. 

The Canadian company is being 
erected by Atlas Powder Company, 
Canada, Ltd. The first unit, to cost 
about $350,000, will be in operation 
within six months. Preliminary plan- 
ning has been started, looking to the 
addition of a second unit for the pro- 
duction of ethylene oxide derivatives 


at this location. 


Biltmore, New York, February 13. 





JAMES J. DRISCOLL 


Driscoll, V.P., Tangee 

James J. Driscoll, comptroller of the 
House of Tangee for 13 years, has been 
elected a vice-president, according to 
Ccnstance Luft Huhn, president. 


75 Years for Chattanooga 

The Chattanooga Medicine Co. cele- 
brated its 75th year on February 20 
with a Diamond Jubilee Open House at 
the plant, and a banquet in the evening 
at Fairyland Club on _ Lookout 
Mountain. 

At the banquet, Paul J. Viall, as 
“representative of 100 per cent” of the 
company’s employees, presented a 
watch to Lupton Patten, president, as 
an expression of appreciation of his 
leadership. Mr. Patten, sixth president 
since the company was founded, began 
his service in 1928, and has been presi- 
dent since 1938. 

J. B. Lewis, personnel director, told 
the banquet guests that hereafter em- 
ployees with records of 25 years or more 
of continuous service will be given an 
extra week of paid vacation during 
their 25th year with the company. 

Sam E. Noble, vice-president in 
charge of production, introduced a large 
grcup cf retired employees. 

A. Letcher Grey, vice-president in 
charge of promotion, introduced at the 
Banquet individual members of the 
traveling sales personnel, several of 
whom have notably long records of 
service. H. O. Wilson, whose sales 
territory is the West Coast, had been 
in the travelling sales service of the 
Chattanooga Medicine Company for 
50 years. 

The company began in 1879 with two 
products—Black-Draught, an _ herbal 
laxative; and Cardui, a sedative for 
dysmenorrhea. On its 50th anniversary, 
there were seven products; today there 
are 26, including three chemical com- 
pounds from its Chattem Chemicals 
division and three packaged food mixes 
trom its Patten Food Products division. 
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DR. CHARLES L. BOSWELL 


Smith-Dorsey Appointments 


Howard Hopkins, plant manager, has 


been appointed associate director of 


pharmaceutical development of Smith- 
Dorsey, division of the Wander Com- 
pany, according to V. T. Johnson, vice- 
president. 

Dr. Charles L. Boswell joined the 
company on February | as plant man- 
ager. He had formerly been superin- 
tendent of pharmaceutical production 
at Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Semi-Retirement for Norris 
Max P. Norris, manager of the whole- 
saler sales division of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons for many recently an- 
nounced his semi-retirement from active 


years, 
service. He will continue to be asso- 
ciated with Squibb in special assign- 
ments which will draw upon his broad 
experience in drug trade distribution, 
and will attend important national and 
sectional drug meetings. He has been 
with Squibb for 25 years. 


HOWARD HOPKINS 


Bugbee, HIF President 

George Bugbee, for the past 11 years 
executive director of the American Hos- 
pital Association, Chicago, has been 
appointed president of Health Informa- 
tion Foundation. He succeeds the late 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, who held 
that position from 1950 until his death 
in January of this year. Mr. Bugbee will 
assume the post about May 1. 


Manning in New Lilly Post 

Robert J. Manning has become man- 
ager of the newly created salesmen’s 
promotion material department of Eli 
Lilly & Co. This department will de- 
velop promotional aids for the sales 
force and perform other services for 
Lilly representatives. 

Mr. Manning joined the company in 
1937 as a representative in Minneapelis 
and two years later was transferred to 
the home office as a sales promotion 


representative in the product promotion 


and sales training department. 


Lupton Patten (right), p-esident of Chattanooga Medicine Co., receiving diamond-studded watch from 


‘100 per cent of company employees’’ at banquet climaxing 75th Anniversary of company’s founding. 
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HEYDEN 
SALICYLIC 
ACI D and 


SALICYLATES 


Dependable Cource er 
H ighest Quality “aie 
Gll Grades... 


As a major producer of Salicylic Acid and Salicylates, Heyden can 
assure you of the quality, quantity and form that you need. 


Whether your requirements demand U.S.P. grades for pharma- 


ceutical manufacturing or Technical grades for chemical inter- 
mediates, call on Heyden for prompt and dependable service. 


Shipped in fiber drums, 25 to 250 lbs. net. 
Technical information and samples sent upon request. 


HEYDEN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 





The essence of appeal in your cosmetics, soaps, creams and toilet 
preparations is the fragrance you instill in it. 
Here at Synfleur, the problem of reproducing and improving 
upon nature has been met successfully in an almost limitless array 

of products for 65 years. 

This long experience in efficiently and economically enhancing 
commercial appeal with original compositions, aromatic bases 

and other perfume materials has fostered an enviable 


creative skill and tradition at Synfleur. 


Turn this skill to your advantage when introducing new products 


or modernizing old ones. The facilities of our exceptionally 


competent laboratories are at your disposal. 


Synfleur ScrENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
MONTICELLO, N. Y. 


ATLANTA + DETROIT + NEW YORK + HAVANA + RIO DE JANEIRO + MEXICO, D. F. 
Chicago + Melbourne «© Burma « Hong Kong Sen 
Ciudad Trujillo © Guayaquil « Gustemala City 
Managua «+ Panama « Asuncion « Manila « 


CANADA: Herman & Leal + 637 Craig Street West + Montreal, Quebec 





Greenwald Forms Company 
David Greenwald, for seven years 

general manager of Maurice Rentner’s 

Cosmetic and Perfume divisions, has 


organized Exquisite Perfumes and Ac- 
404 Fourth 


cessories, with offices at 
Ave., New York. 

The new firm intends to concentrate 
on packaging for the perfume industry. 


S&D Appointments 

Charles A. Krieger, formerly director 
of purchasing for Sharp & Dohme, divi- 
sion of Merck & Co., has been named 
assistant to the vice-president for in- 
dustrial and public relations, according 
to Wilbur W. Lauer, vice-president and 
director of industrial and public re- 
lations. 

Samuel McClenahan, formerly man- 
ager of production control, has been 
appointed director of purchasing, re- 
placing Mr. Krieger. 

Edward C. Towle, formerly manager 
of pharmaceutical production, has been 
appointed manager of a newly con- 
stituted production and material con- 
trol section representing the consolida- 
tion of the previous production control 
and warehousing sections. 

David V. Knott has become assistant 
manager of the production and material 
control section and will retain super- 
vision of the various warehousing 
functions. He will also provide staff 
assistance to Mr. Towle on all other 
operations of the section. 

Howard B. Zaun will continue as 
Sharp & Dohme traffic manager and 
will also be responsible to Mr. Knott 
for all warehousing operations at the 
main warehouse, located at West 
Point, Pa. 

Edward R. Hamm, formerly man- 
ager of packaging development, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
packaging development and pharma- 
ceutical production section. 


SAMUEL McCLENAHAN 
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Kenneth D. Caldwell being honored by Max Factor officers and directors on 25th anni- 
versary as advertising director. Left to right: Maurice R. Chez, president, Sales Builders, 
Inc.; Max Factor, Jr., president, Max Factor & Co.; Mr. Caldwell; Davis Factor, chairman 
of board; Louis Factor, treasurer; and Max Firestein, vice-president. 


Caldwell Honored by Factor 
Kenneth D. Caldwell, advertising 
director, was honored last month by 
officers and directors of Max Factor & 
Co. on his 25th anniversary with the 
firm. He was given a surprise luncheon 
at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, which 
was attended by Davis Factor, board 
chairman; Max Factor, Jr., president; 
Max Firestein, vice-president; Louis 
Factor, treasurer; and Maurice R. Chez, 
president of Sales Builders, Inc., 
Factor’s sales, advertising, and dis- 
tributing organization in the United 
States. Mr. Caldwell is vice-president 
of Sales 


in charge of advertising 


Builders. 


Stanton Moves to N. Y. 

Stanton Sales Company has moved 
its office from Chicago to New York and 
will continue with the sale of chemicals 
to the cosmetic, drug and other indus- 
tries in the eastern areas as well as in 
the various mid-west territories. The 
new address is 40 East 40th St., New 
York 16, and the telephone number, 
MUrray Hill 3-6742. 


EDWARD C. TOWLE 
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Ott Promoted by Upjohn 

Dr. A. C. Ott, of the chemistry de- 
partment, the Upjohn Co., has been 
appointed head of the biological evalua- 
tion office, according to Dr. Richard S. 
Schreiber, vice-president and director of 
research. He will be responsible for co- 
ordinating the various functions related 
to the company’s screening program. 

Dr. W. B. Reid, Jr., has become 
assistant business manager of the re- 
search division. The business manager 
of that division is O. R. Woods. 


Libby with Toni 

Louis H. Libby has been appointed 
director of detergent research of the 
Toni division of the Gillette Co., accord- 
ing to Raymond E. Reed, vice-president 
in charge of research and product de- 
velopment. He had formerly been 
associated with the soap division of 
Armour & Co. 


Bower with Davis & Geck 

Russell P. Bower, formerly associated 
with Ayerst Laboratories, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for Davis & 
Geck, Inc. 


EDWARD R. HAMM 





Mist 


you’ve 


good line 


Naturally good with 
ORBIS Series No. 600 


perfume concentrates 


' PRICES ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Orbis odors work like a charm to give your line of per- 25 |b. cans 

fumed products more customer come-on with a big cost 5 Ib. bottles 

come-down. Take Series No. 600, for example. Here’s Trial Pounds 6.25 per Ib. 
honest quality to rely on—uniform low prices—and 30 

“nose-worthy” Orbis odors to choose from. OTHER ORBIS PRODUCTS 


j wate % — a Pa at a and ask = ESSENTIAL OILS AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
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LOW ORBIS PRICES OLEO RESINS 


Bouquet CH Divinia Millefleurs reo -----4 
Bouquet de Oriente Florida Muguet i 
Bouquet Kashmiri Gardenia Narcisse 

Bouquet Parisienne Heliotrope Neroli I 
Bouquet TB Honeysuckle New Mown Hay ! 
Chypre Jasmin Oriental ! 
Cologne Jockey Club Rose ! 
Corylopsis Lavender Sweet Pea ! 
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under your nose 


PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
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JAMES R. McGOLDRICK 


Promoted by Brockway 

James R. McGoldrick has been pro- 
moted to district manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Brockway Glass Co. 
He will handle all of Brockway’s lines, 
including proprietary and pharmaceuti- 
cal containers. 


Chicago Perfumery Elections 

William D. Ackley, van Ameringen- 
Haebler, Inc., has been elected president 
of the Chicago Perfumery, Soap and 
Extract Association, Inc. Additional 
officers include Ellis Johnson, Hazel 
Atlas Glass Co., vice-president; A. H. 
Culver, Packing Materials Corp., secre- 
tary; and E. F. La Sarre, St. Clair 
Specialty Mfg. Co., treasurer. 

The Association held its monthly 
luncheon on February 10 at the 
Graemere Hotel. Fred Kohler, pioneer 
TV Wrestling match-maker and owner 
of Marigold Gardens, was guest speaker. 


New Squibb Branch Bldg. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons recently opened 
a new 20,000-square-foot branch build- 
ing in Kansas City. J. J. Toohy, squibb 
executive vice-president; W. L. Arscott, 
sales vice-president; and Marvin A. 
Fortner, Kansas City regional manager 
looked on as Lt. Governor James T. 
Blair, Missouri, cut the ribbon marking 
the official opening. States served by 
the branch include Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, 


Following the ribbon-cutting, $500 
of Squibb products, the first post- 
dedication shipment of drugs from the 
new branch, was presented to the 
Kansas City Camp for Handicapped 
Children as a gift. 


Other Squibb executives acting as 
hosts at the open house in addition to 
those from the New York office, were 

Bauer, associate regional sales man- 
ager; John A. Burch, division manager; 
and Sam McQuaid, branch manager. 
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FRED M. BELCOVE 


Belcove with Florasynth 

Fred M. Belcove has been appointed 
to the Chicago sales staff of Florasynth 
William 


Laboratories, according to 


Lakritz, president. 


Del Torto with Pfizer 

Richard Del Torto has joined Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. as executive assistant to 
Dr. W. Alan Wright, medical director 
of Pfizer Laboratories. He was formerly 
associated with Schenley Laboratories. 


Donnelly in New Lilly Post 

Patrick A. Donnelly has been named 
to the new post of sales personnel rela- 
tions and training associate of Eli Lilly 
& Co. He had formerly been product 
addition studies associate at the home 
office. 


Postrel with West-Ward 

Julian Leo Postrel, formerly a chemist 
with the New York State Board of 
Pharmacy, has been appointed chief 
pharmacist and production manager of 
West-Ward Pharmaceutical Co, 


CHARLES C. WOOD 


Wood, V.P., Amer. Ferment 

Charles C. Wood has been appointed 
vice-president and sales manager of 
American Ferment Co., -subsidiary of 
Sterling Drug Inc., according to J. M. 
Hawkins, president. He had formerly 
held a top sales post with Winthrop- 
Stearns as manager of its retail sales 
division. 


Changes in Givaudan 
Magazine 

The Givaudanian, publication of 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. appeared in 
January with a new and modern mast- 
head. On the cover was a four-color 
advertisement of the Italian company, 
L. Givaudan & C., S.A.1., Milan, Italy. 

Starting in that particular issue, the 
Givaudanian presented the first of a 
series of articles on the “History of 
Cosmetics,” the sole translation rights 
of which were obtained from the Italian 
magazine, Rivista Italiana. 

It is the intention of the Givaudan 
publication to present additional articles 
of great interest in future issues, to- 
gether with new sections from time to 
time. 


Lt. Gov. James T. Blair, Missouri, cutting ribbon in recent ceremony marking opening of 
new E. R. Squibb & Sons branch in Kansas City. Left to right: J. J. Toohy, executive vice- 
president of Squibb; Lt. Gov. Blair; W. L. Arscott, Squibb sales vice-president; and Marvin 
A. Fortner, Squibb Kansas City regional manager. 
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American Distilled Oils 


Produced at our Brooklyn Factory 


OILS 


CLOVE STYRAX GERANIOL PIMENTO 

NUTMEG CASCARILLA CITRONELLOL OLIBANUM 

ORRIS LIQUID, Conc. BALSAM PERU OPOPONAX SANDALWOOD 
CELERY PATCHOULY 


also LINALOOL e CITRAL EUGENOL e RHODINOL 


RESIN LIQUIDS 


OLIBANUM ORRIS STYRAX 
LABDANUM BENZOIN BALSAM PERU 
OPOPONAX TONKA BALSAM TOLU 


Essential Oils ©@ Aromatic Chemicals @ Perfume Materials © Colors 


69 Years of continuous quality service — suppliers and manufacturers of 


Essential Oils @ Aromatic Materials @ Flavors ®@ Colors 


427 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Chicago e San Francisco Montreal 2 Philadelphia 
Established 1885 
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Rhodia Opens New Plant 

Rhodia, Inc., has started operations 
at its new aromatic chemicals plant in 
Paterson, N. J., according to Edward A. 
Bush, company’s 
aromatic sales. 

At the plant, Rhodia will create and 
distribute a complete and original line 
of aromatics, perfume bases and special- 
ties, under processes recently reacquired 
from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Louis Appel, for many years a per- 
fumer for du Pont, is now head perfumer 
at the Paterson Plant. 


manager of the 


Homan Retires from D&O 

Charles O. Homan, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 
retired from active service on Feb- 
ruary 1, the anniversary of his 48th 
year with the company. He will re- 
main on call in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Homan was 17 when he began his 
first year and his first job, with Dodge 
& Olcott. He worked in the essential 
oil room for three years, and during the 
next four years, worked as an office 
clerk. He first began to sell in 1913 and 
for the next five years worked in the 
Metropolitan New York area. 

After service in the First World War 
he resumed this D&O association as 
representative for New York State, 
Canada, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky. Beginning in 1927 he trav- 
eled exclusively in Canada, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New York, becom- 
ing sales manager of the New York 
office in 1938. 


r . . . 
Mr. Homan became vice-president in 
charge of sales in 1945, a position he 
served until his retirement. 


Named Director of Purchases 

Robert A. Behrmann has been ap- 
pointed director of purchases, Emery 
Industries, succeeding K. K. Boyd who 
some time ago was elected vice-president 
in charge of sales and purchases. 


ROBERT A. BEHRMANN 
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New aromatic chemicals plant of Rhodia, Inc., at Paterson, N. J., which will create and 
distribute a complete and original line of aromatics, perfume bases and specialties, under 


processes recently reacquired from du Pont 


George R. Flint 

George R. Flint, who became presi- 
dent of Flint, Eaton & Co. following the 
death of his father, James G. Flint, in 
1927, died on February 4. He was 70 
years old. His father founded the firm. 

He is survived by two sons, J. 
Kenneth Flint and C. R. Flint; two 
daughters, Mrs. Alan Easterling and 
Mrs. Alton Snyder; and seven grand- 
children. 


Victor Vivaudou 

Victor Vivaudou, a former perfume 
manufacturer and founder of V. 
Vivaudou, Inc., died February 17 in 
Glen Cove, N. Y. at 74 years of age. 
At one time, his firm had two perfume 
plants in the United States and one 
each in Cuba, France and Canada. 


Upjohn Promotions 

Alfred C. Scott, sales manager of the 
Kalamazoo branch of the Upjohn Co., 
has been promoted to general sales staff 
manager, with responsibility for super- 
vising the staff activities of the sales 
division in Kalamazoo. 

R. Charles Byce, business manager of 
the sales division, has become manager 
of the chemical sales de- 
partment. 


general 


ALFRED C. SCOTT 
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Dr. Charles L. Parsons 

Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary of 
the American Chemical Society from 
1907 to 1945, died February 14 in 
Pocasset, Mass., at the age of 86. He 
was appointed chief of the division of 
mineral technology in the Bureau of 
Mines in 1911 and was chief chemist of 
the bureau from 1916 to 1919. During 
the first’ world war he was a key figure 
in the army’s chemical warfare section. 


Frank Steed 

Frank Steed, administrator of the 
southern sales territory for Shulton, 
Inc., for the last 18 years, died on Jan- 
uary 26 at his home in Macon, Georgia, 
after an illness of several months. 

He joined the company in 1936 as 
one of the first salesmen to launch the 
Early American Old Spice line. 


Shepherd in CSMA Post 


H. R. Shepherd, vice-president and 
director of research of the Connecticut 
Chemical Research Corp., has been 
elected chairman of the aerosol division 
of the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers’ Association, succeeding Dr. E. G. 
Young of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. He was elected at the recent CSMA 
annual meeting in Washington. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 





Many far-seeing production men know that it is not 
the first cost of a raw material that counts. It’s the 
final cost of producing a finished product. 


When you start with a fine chemical of uniform 
quality and high purity, you improve processing, 
eliminate purification steps, cut production costs. 


You can depend upon Baker Fine Chemicals to give 


7 \\ 
Baker 


REAGENT 
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you trouble-free manufacturing. This is true because 
of Baker’s precise chemical standards, and because 
Baker is able to supply chemicals with tailor-made 


characteristics. 


Above are shown just a few Baker Fine Chemicals. 


For a complete list with current prices, simply write ' 


to this address: J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive 
Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 


Baker Chemicals 


FINE + INDUSTRIAL 











Stokes Pharmaceutical 
Equipment 

A condensed four-page catalog de- 
scribing the company’s complete line of 
pharmaceutical equipment has been 
issued by the F. J. Stokes Machine 
Company, 5500 Tabor Road, Phila- 
delphia 20. Detailed specifications are 
given for single punch and rotary tab- 
letting presses; mixing, flaking, drying, 
and granulating machines; coating and 
polishing pans; tube filling, closing and 
sealing equipment; water stills; and 
freeze-drying equipment. 


Vitamin B,, Bulletin 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., has 
issued a 24-page Merck Service Bulletin 
entitled Vitamin B,.—Part I—Pharma- 
ceutical Information. The bulletin in- 
cludes technical details of the chemistry 
and physical properties of vitamin Bie, 
together with pertinent pharmaceutical 
information. Part II, to be published 
separately, will present the clinical story 
of vitamin B,2, with an exhaustive an- 
notated bibliography covering all phases 
of relevant laboratory and clinical re- 
search. 


Emery Modified Fatty Acids 

_Emery Modified Fatty Acids is the 
title of a new booklet issued by the 
Development and Service Department, 
2504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2. The 
booklet describes Emery’s new struc- 
turally modified fatty acids, giving their 
typical characteristics and unique prop- 
erties. Some effects of their conven- 
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tional behavior in finished products are 
also discussed. 


Glycol Bulletin 

The Nitrogen Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, has issued a 33- 
page bulletin on ethylene oxide, ethyl- 
ene glycol, and diethylene glycol. The 
bulletin gives full descriptions of these 
chemicals including uses, chemical and 
physical properties, handling and stor- 
age features, and safety precautions. 
Also given are complete analytic pro- 
cedures to determine color, odor, acid- 
ity, impurities, boiling range, specific 
gravity, etc. 


Practicing Fair Trade 

A new 16-page pamphlet entitled 
How to Practice Fair Trade in the 
Marketplace, has been issued by the 
Bureau of Fair Trade, 205 East 42 
Street, New York 17. The pamphlet 
presents, in 24 questions and answers, 
the fundamentals involved in the prac- 
tice of fair trade. It also includes sample 
fair trade contracts used by manufac- 
turers in establishing both retail and 
wholesale minimum fair trade prices. 


Glycerine in Product 
Conditioning 
“Glycerine—Preferred for Product 
Conditioning” is the title of a 20-page 
booklet published by the Glycerine Pro- 
ducers Association, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Discussed in the book- 
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let are the major factors in choosing an 
agent that will prevent products from 
hardening or “drying out,” and will 
maintain necessary flexility, softness or 
controlled viscosity in products: non- 
volatility, viscosity characteristics, solu- 
bility and solvent power, compatibility 
with other ingredients, chemical stabil- 
ity, non-crystallinity, non-toxicity, and 
taste and odor. Glycerine is compared 
with other conditioners, physical data 
being given in charts and tables where 
appropriate. Also covered are glycerine 
derivatives, principally monoglycerides. 


Magnus Catalogue 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, ¥16 
Desbrosses Street, New York 13, has 
issued its catalog in a new and attrac- 
tive form. The page size is much larger 
and the entire change is one that will 
give much satisfaction to the user. 


Alcohols 

A new 52-page book describing al- 
cohols has been issued by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Company, 30 East 
42 Street, New York 17. Discussed in 
detail are 20 alcohols sold in commercial 
quantities by the company. The book 
has been prepared as a handy reference 
for people in the chemical industry. 
Used and suggested applications of al- 
cohols, their physical properties, ship- 
ping data, specifications, test methods, 
constant-boiling mixtures, and a list of 
selected references in technical literature 
are included. 





2, 5U D) , yg Sw) f wy wy Anacin Tablets per year 


Big names in tablet production look to Stokes for the presses which combine high 

production capacity with the unfailing reliability proved by years of experience. 

Many Stokes presses are known to have run steadily for 20 to 30 years 

with little or no maintenance. by 


Whitehall Pharmacal Company of Elkhart, Ind., uses a battery of nine Stokes nee 
model BB-2 rotary tabletting presses to produce its widely known Anacin Tablets. 
Eight more Stokes BB-2 presses now producing other Whitehall products can be 
called into service at any time to produce a total 2,500,000,000 Anacin Tablets 


per year on the basis of one eight-hour shift, if such production were needed. Uni 
Whitehall’s familiar symbol is clearly embossed on each Anacin Tablet Py 
as it passes through the Stokes press. Finished Anacin Tablets are AD’ 
accurate in weight, uniform in density, attractive in appearance. into 
For production by the hundred or the million, Stokes has the right machines asso 
and proved techniques to help you realize practical and profitable manufacture. prie 
Stokes Advisory Service is available, at no T 
obligation, to help solve problems com 
concerning tablet formulas, punch and die som 
design, and improved operating procedures. arat 
ualit 

F. J. Strokes MAcHINE COMPANY lost 
PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. mee 
tion 

men 

STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages / Industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment way 
such 

mitt 
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by Francis Chilson 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Union Now 


The time has come to sound the tocsin for the merger 
of all three drug manufacturers associations: the 
ADMA, the APMA and the Proprietary Association 
into one United Drug Manufacturers Association. This 
association should have three divisions: ethical, pro- 
prietary and veterinary. 

The members of all three associations now have 
common interests and, indeed, the associations have 
some common memberships. Time was when the sep- 
arate associations had separate purposes and individ- 
ualities but these distinctions have been almost wholly 
lost. All three associations have a common interest in 
research, control, freight rates, marketing and distribu- 
tion costs, legal problems, personnel problems, govern- 
mental restrictions, production and so on almost all the 
way across the board. In fact so interdependent have 
such common interests become that joint contact com- 
mittees have been established to work in unison toward 
common goals. 
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There was a time in the history of the trade when 
you’d never see a proprietary manufacturer at an ethical 
manufacturer’s convention. But that’s not so any more 
because the proprietary firms own a good many of the 
ethical houses. And vice versa. 

But the ethical houses as a rule never published the 
fact that they owned proprietary firms or divisions. It 
would have been like admitting the existence of illegiti- 
mate children. Squibb however always had a proprie- 
tary division. So did Schering. Of course, when you 
lay the cards face up on the table, all ethical manufac- 
turers like proprietary sales—those nof prescribed by 
doctors—and if a law were ever passed making it illegal 
for a druggist to sell any product of an ethical manu- 
facturer, whether it was an aspirin tablet or an anti- 
biotic, there would be a hell of an uproar from the 
ethical manufacturers, and, if such a law could be 
made to stick they would lose probably half their busi- 
ness. But let’s not think about that any more. It 
makes you shiver (that is if you're an ethical bloke). 

Regardless of how it is conducted there will always 
be a proprietary drug business. The common house- 
hold drugs and combinations of simple drugs will al- 
ways be sold that way. In the past twenty-five years 
the proprietary people have become holy. They no 
longer sell snake oil and jinseng root for cancer (though 
God knows from the really little progress we have 
made in cancer research, they may have been right 
after all!). The proprietary boys have got religion and 
the sanction of that religion consists of two devils: one 
known as FDA and the other FTC. So now the pro- 
prietary people are doing as good a job as is done any- 
where in product control, and, in research, they are 
doing as much on an equivalent size basis as their ethical 
counterparts. Besides the proprietary folks own a good 
many of the ethical houses, so, what’s the real dif. 
between them anyhow? In the last analysis they are 
both after the same dollar and it costs them both about 
the same to get it. 

Let’s look now at some of the inconsistencies in the 
trade associations as they are now. The ADMA con- 
sists of the larger so-called ethical firms. These firms 
never advertise directly to the public but are not above 
an occasional page in the Saturday Evening Post telling 
us (in four colors) how wonderful the doctor is or how 
smart the druggist is and how much Gulch Company's 
products made them that way. 

Consistency is a virtue they say but I doubt if it 
applies to ADMA membership. The Norwich Pharm- 
acal Co. is frankly and forthrightly a proprietary house 
but it has always been a member of the ADMA. Some 
years ago Norwich spawned a lusty ethical offspring, 
Eaton Laboratories, which incidentally is neither a 
member of the ADMA or the APMA. 

Squibb has always been a lusty public advertiser. 
Its proprietary division has always been its priceless 
ingredient profitwise (along with its cosmetic division, 
Lentheric, also proprietary). And Squibb is one 
of the founders of the ADMA and a member in very 
good standing. 
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Grove Laboratories have been “expanding”, so to 
speak, since they started business at Paris, Tennessee 
in 1889. In 1949 they acquired the famous FITCH 
hair preparations and added this business to their 
flourishing line of proprietary cold remedies. 

To enlarge production capacity, Grove built a brand 
spanking new plant of modern design and has occupied 
it since 1952. As part of a progressive program to step 
up and smooth out production, Grove installed four 
Pneumatic Close-Coupled bottling lines to handle its 
FITCH output. The last word in automatic high speed 
cleaning, filling, capping and labeling equipment, these 
Pneumatic units deliver the goods without delay and 
with the very minimum of adjustment or attention. 
Down to the last detail they are designed to establish 
and maintain new high standards of “lower cost per 
container” performance. And they’re doing it — day 0 
and day out — here and elsewhere, in American's fore- 

View of Pneumatic Close-Coupled bottling lines in production of FITCH hair ern emteuntenag 70 New Ave 
preparations at new plant of Grove Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri PNEUMATIC Scate Corp., Lr., Newport am, 
: . ' . Quincy 71, Mass. Also: New York; Chicago; San Francis0o; 


Los Angeles; Seattle; Leeds, England. 


Packaging and Bottling Equipment 
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The ADMA always has had curious distinctions in 
its membership. The Association takes pride in not 
having any associate members but is not above letting 
Owens-Illinois foot the bill for a substantial part of the 
annual entertainment program. Owens-Illinois is a 
supply house and not a member of the ADMA. They 
supply bottles. But other suppliers are members of 
the ADMA. S. B. Penick supplies drugs and chemicals 
in bulk to all branches of the trade but is not in the 
consumer package business. But Penick is a member 
of the ADMA. Likewise Monsanto, Heyden and Dow— 
all purveyors of bulk medicinal chemicals to all branches 
of the trade and none is a purveyor of packaged con- 
sumer goods but all are members of the ADMA. 

In the APMA on the other hand such firms, large and 
important though they be, are all associate members. 
But they still have the honor of footing the major part 
of the entertainment bills, thank God. 

Now, the ADMA and the APMA sell substantially 
the same products through identical channels to the 
same people. Their veterinary divisions likewise have 
identical interests. The proprietary people sell sub- 
stantially similar products in a limited number of cate- 
gories over the heads of the doctors and veterinarians 
to ultimate consumers. But all function through the 
same wholesalers and the same druggists in serving the 
public. It is odd that the two classes of manufacturer 
should stand apart at the top management level, yet 
all belong to the same wholesalers associations and they 
seem to sleep comfortably in the same bed at the whole- 
sale level. Why not at the top? 

There is a real need for the merger I have outlined. 
There are too many overlapping conventions. Too 
much time and money are wasted by key executives 
in going to conventions to hear the same things- 
sometimes from the same people. As United Drug 
Manufacturers we could have a more powerful voice 
in the affairs of the country and of the world than we 
can under the present organizational plan. We could 
use a united association more fruitfully in the gov- 
ernance of our affairs than we can now. 

The drug industry has grown up and it is high time 
we had a single organization big enough to handle its 
intercompany and public affairs with power and dis- 
patch. Let's stop talking about duplication in govern- 
ment until we have eliminated expensive duplication 
in the conduct of our own affairs. 


Controllers 


There must be something sour in a man’s genes that 
makes him like bookkeeping. The controllers I know 
are hell on figures. Some of them are so addicted to 
figures that even their wives must keep accurate books 
and live according to detailed budgets. To be a con- 
troller’s wife must often be a fate worse than death. I’ve 
had controllers show me their household budgets. They 
took immense pride in the fact that their budgets al- 
ways balanced. Talk about a busman’s holiday! The 
poor wives, God help them! 
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Controllers have one thing in common: they know 
more about the businesses they are connected with than 
anyone else including their presidents. They don’t 
waste much time letting you know that either. They 
know more about marketing than the marketing guys; 
they know more about production than those poor 
worms, the production men. They have the figures; 
they know it all. Only the chemists have the Indian 
sign on them. I’ve never met a controller yet who in- 
timated he knew more about chemistry than the 
chemists. The chemists simply don’t speak their lingo. 

The office of controller is sacrosanct. Unlike market- 
ing, production and research men, the controller never 
needs to stake his job on his performance. He never 
needs to make a commitment that puts him out on the 
end of a limb. He can never be blamed for anything 
that goes wrong in the business and unless his financial 
statements are grossly inaccurate, inadequate, in- 
complete or chronically untimely his job is always safe. 
He always enjoys the benefit of hindsight. He is a 
historian of other men’s performances. He can always 
look wise after the event. He can always say “I told 
you so’’—and generally does—even when he didn’t. 

Controllers are always after us to meet budgets; to 
cut costs. Controllers are supposed to analyze figures 
and show us how to make more money from capital 
invested. But I wonder. I’ve noticed over the years 
that, as production and marketing requires less and 
less people, office functions—the controller's depart- 
ment—require more and more. In many firms there 
are as many office people as production people and in 
some firms many more. You will read daily in the 
newspapers of lay-offs in production and research per- 
sonnel. But did you ever hear of a layoff of bookkeeping 
personnel? Never! The books must be kept up to snuff 
come hell or high water. The records must be kept even 
when there is no business to record. 

Controllers—bookkeepers on the PhD level—are 
necessary unfortunately. Uncle Sam’s taxes are re- 
sponsible. But I must confess I yearn for the days 
when the main concern of business was to make the 
stuff and sell it at a profit. How happy our predecessors 
must have been in the years before 1914 when there 
were no controllers, few accountants and only a few 
bookkeepers. The first world war opened Pandora's 
box and released upon us a buzzing swarm of book- 
keepers, auditors, accountants and controllers. Every 
college spawned them by the thousands. And they call 
this “higher education!” 


Glass Lathe 


A new type of glass lathe has been developed that 
meets an unusually broad range of glassworking re- 
quirements in the laboratory and general industry. 

This machine, known as the Bethlehem Lab-Lathe 
and manufactured by the Bethlehem Apparatus Co., 
Inc., Hellertown, Pa., is the first of its kind designed 
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Model TBS Automatic Fills 160 Empirin 25-Tablet 
Bottles in a minute at Burroughs Wellcome! 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. of Tuckahoe, New York, uses several Model TBS 
Automatic Tablet Filling and Counting Machines to package their well-known 
Empirin Tablets. The company uses several bottle sizes —and finds that Model TBS 
machines are ideal for many operations because they are easy to change over for 
a ND different counts and containers. The machines’ specially designed tablet handling 


MACHINERY ° ° . . . 
MANUFACTURERS mechanism virtually eliminates breakage or powdering. 


\onstiture J Model TBS Automatic Tablet Filling Machine in the 12 chute model will fill 
bottles, cartons or cans with any desired number of pills, capsules or tablets — counting 
and inserting them at rates of 160 per minute on 25 count or less,and up to 100 pet 
memace minute on larger count containers. 
Model TBS machines are available with many modifications to suit either mass 
production packaging of a single pharmaceutical tablet or speed packaging of a 
varied line of products. For complete details, write US. 


NET & GROSS WEIGHING % PACKAGE FORMING & FILLING #& CARTON SEALING, LINING, WRAPPING * BOX MAKING 


f/f? | AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INc. 


Owning and Operating NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. * CARTONING MACHINERY CORP 


45 ARBORETUM ROAD, ROSLINDALE, BOSTON 31, MASS. 
Branch Offices: New York * Cleveland 7 Chicago 
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for specialized glass work in the laboratory and certain 
types of production operations. It can be used to make 
ring seals, tees, flanges, tapers, glass fusings, closures 
and a variety of repairs. 

A unique sleeve-grip chuck permits quick set-ups of 
practically all forms of glass work without elaborate 


accessories. Tubing of any length up to 100 mm. 
diameter can be mounted through the spindle. Exten- 
sion bars grip a variety of glass shapes in sizes up to 
12” diameter with eccentric settings made as required. 
The unit can be adapted for use as a vertical lathe. 


Extra accessories are not needed for this lathe except 
for special purposes or where large scale production of 
identical parts is desired. 

The apparatus is constructed for exact and _per- 
manent centering, and for greatest possible operating 
convenience. The floating tailstock with finger-tip 
control eliminates backlash and is detachable when 
large pieces are worked on the headstock. It is provided 
with an automatic brake, floating burner carriage, non- 
warping bed, pinion-bar drive the full length of travel, 
and a 1/12 H.P., A.C. 115-volt motor mounted on the 
lathe bed. Normal chuck speed is 32 R.P.M. 

Length between the chucks is 36 inches, radial clear- 
ance 8 inches, and the through-spindle diameter 4 
inches. Net weight, 150 lbs. 


MRM Automatic Nitrogen Depositing Machine 

Complete displacement of trapped air in filled con- 
tainers to eliminate a common contamination problem 
Is the function of the new MRM Company's Auto- 
matic Nitrogen Depositing Machine. The need 
for such a machine is particularly great for firms 
filling food or drug products that are subject to 
contamination created by the air trapped in air pockets. 
Unfortunately, up to now, exceptional losses were ex- 
perienced by packers because of limited shelf-life of 
their products due to spoilage. 
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With the development of the nitrogen depositing 
machine, a stainless steel nozzle fits over the mouth of 
the container and emits a stream of nitrogen gas down- 
ward forcing out trapped container air through a sepa- 
rate opening. The MRM machine is designed to keep 
loss of nitrogen gas to an absolute minimum. Nitrogen 
pressure is controllable and shuts off automatically 
when machine is stopped. 

The machine fits into any production line and re- 
quires no skilled help to operate. It can be changed 
over from one size container to another in a few min- 
utes and will handle container sizes from fractional 
ounce to gallons. 

Designed and manufactured by MRM Company, 
Inc., 191 Berry Street, Brooklyn 11, New York. 


Mercury Heat Sealing Equipment 


An improved new model of their Vacumatic Heat 
Sealing and Labeling Machine for cellophane, poly- 
ethylene and pliofilm bags is now being introduced by 
The Mercury Heat Sealing Equipment Company of 
331 N. 11th St., Philadelphia. 

This machine will automatically take a label up to 
11’ wide, drop it over the top of a bag, then fold and 
seal both bag and label at the same time, eliminating 
the necessity of two separate operations. 

The new Vacumatic introduces four new ingenious 
devices that eliminate all the ordinary difficulties 
previously experienced in automatic label feeding opera- 
tions. The first of these is an exclusive feature that 
times the release of the label to correspond with the 
speed of the operator, thus achieving maximum 
production. 

A second feature controls the pick-up of the label in 
such a way that it virtually eliminates the possibility 
of two labels being put on the same bag. The third 
improvement is an adjustable feeding device that drops 
the label in exactly the right position for best operation, 
permitting perfect control of labels that may be slightly 
curled. 
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3¢ DAY combines rugged construction with pre- 
cisién engineering. That’s why DAY Pony Mixers 
are delivering extra years of trouble-free, econom- 
ical operation in plant after 
plant. DAY features result in 
higher production at a lower 
cost, protect the quality and 
uniformity of your product. An 
important feature is the inter- 
changeable can unit—eliminates 
delay between batches. Lift 
truck with hand pump hydrau- 
lic lift unit is optional equipment. DAY planetary 
mixing action plus agi- 
tator blade contouring 
delivers radial and lift- 
ing mixing action over 
depth of can. DAY rug- 
ged construction is 
unique. A _ one - piece 
heavy cast iron frame 
assures absolute rigid- 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


INTERCHANGEABLE CAN 





means longer life spar 








+ 


DAY 100-gal. gearless type a. 
pony mixer at Eli Lilly & Co., Fy 
Indianapolis, Indiana j 


ity, quiet operation. Mixers are driven 
by time-tested internally geared head 
motors through roller chain and sproc- 
kets enclosed in dust tight guards, ex- 
clusive with DAY. Whatever your 
requirements, there’s a dependable 
DAY pony mixer engineered to do your 
job — better — more economically. For 
complete information, call your nearest 
J. H. Day field engineer, or write direct for Bulletin 500. 


DEPENDABLE DRivE 


FOUNDED 1887 


where y0u buy DA you buy ayoetlabiily 
4 / ‘ 4 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 10 
1,149 HARRISON AVENUE * CINCINNATI 22, OF 


A 
PRODUCERS OF QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR BAKING @ PAINT & VARNISH = 
FOOD © RUBBER © PHARMACEUTICAL © COSMETICS @ PAPER & PULP ® on 
CERAMICS © CANDY © SOAP © SUGAR © MILK PRODUCTS © OTHER MAJOR INDY 


The fourth new improvement is an exclusive control 
that automatically prevents the sealing jaws from 
closing more than once in any sealing cycle, preventing 
accidental spoilage through double seals. 

The Vacumatic is also fully adjustable for folding a 
label in any practical manner, such as in half or with 
one side longer than the other. It can also be adapted 
to completely automatic conveyor operation by the 
addition of a specially designed feeding table. Ruggedly 
built to withstand years of hard use, the Vacumatic 
employs a full-scale vacuum pump, built into its own 
self-contained base, to provide trouble-free operation 
at all times and under all conditions. 


Solids Flow in Bins 


The flew of solid materials in chutes, bins and hoppers 
is currently being investigated here at the research 
laboratories of the Richardson Scale Co., Van Houten 
Ave., Clifton, N. J. Before long, the company hopes 
to evolve a general equation for the flow of solids in 
any bin of symmetrical shape, which should be of con- 
siderable use to bin designers. 

Engineers know a lot about how liquids behave in 
motion, but little about the characteristics of solids in 
flow. Significantly, there is not much known about 
the flow of solids in bins and similar vessels. Informa- 
tion is largely restricted to a few materials in large 
cylindrical silos, the flow of earth in dams and retaining 
walls, and occasional data on some materials in a few 
types of bin configurations. 

So far, research engineers at the lab have collected 
considerable information on the pressure exerted by 
different materials on the bin discharge opening. They 
have also collected much on the lateral and vertical 
pressures existing at different points within the material 
mass. 

To test equations and theories evolved, the solids- 
flow laboratory is equipped with a hydraulic load cell 
and a series of varying bin sections. With the arrange- 
ment, engineers are able to closely study the relation- 
ship between various heights of material in a bin and 
the pressures at the discharge opening. 
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A model bin section with variable side slopes was 
constructed to permit the observation of typical flow 
within a bin. A plate-glass front on the cross-section 
allows direct observation. Photographs and motion 
pictures have been taken of numerous flow runs and 
filed for future reference. 

Another piece of original equipment built for the lab 
is a machine called a K-determinator. With the 
machine, it is possible to evaluate the relation between 
lateral and vertical pressure for various materials under 
load conditions in a bin. 


Co-Current Extractor 


National Research Corporation is now offering a 
complete brochure describing the NRC Mix-and-Settle 
Extractor. This extractor, developed by Professor 
M. R. Fenske of Penn State College and Mr. R. B. 
Long, now of Standard Oil Development Company, is 
manufactured by the Equipment Division of National 
Research Corporation as the exclusive licensee of 
Standard Oil Development Company authorized to 
design, build, and sell the extractor. 

The NRC Mix-and-Settle Extractor has these unique 
features: 

1. Although gross flow of the two liquid phases is, 
of course, counter-current through the column, the 
flow is co-current after mixing and during settling 
on each stage. 

. The intensity of the mixing of the two phases is 
independent of throughput and can be controlled 
and varied at will. 

. Theoretical equilibrium can be obtained on each 
stage and samples of each phase can be taken 
from each stage. 

Assembled by stacking special castings one on top 
of another, as many as 30 stages can be assembled 
in one compact unit; the height of the main body 
of a 20-stage extractor, for example, is only 36 
inches. | The throughput to holdup ratio is high. 

Developed originally for the petroleum industries, 
the extractor is also of great utility for the chemical, 
petrochemical, pharmaceutical, and fine chemical in- 
dustries. The Model 1703 Mix-and-Settle Extractor 
is a 20-stage unit made entirely of stainless steel and 
Teflon. It is suitable for product and process research 
and development as well as for many commercial 
operations. 

The complete brochure on the NRC Mix-and-Settle 
Extractor is available from Department M, National 
Research Corporation, 70 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
12, Massachusetts. 


Aerosol Loading Machine 


A new type high accuracy propellent loading machine 
for manufacturers of aerosol-dispensed products was 
recently announced by Oil Equipment Laboratories, 
Inc., manufacturers of Pres-O aerosol valves for spray 
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and foam dispensing of cosmetics, lacquers, shaving 
and whip creams, insecticides, paints, etc. 

With this new equipment it is possible to load up to 
10,000 containers per day, per head, with a high degree 
of accuracy, a propellent loss of less than two per cent 
and a sharp cut in loading costs. 

The equipment is compact, light and portable, the 
individual unit requiring only about 15 square inches 
of space. It may be used in conjunction with a con- 
ventional liquid filler and it operates on 110 volt, 60 
cycle current and an air hose carrying 100 pounds 
pressure. 

Equipment for foam products has been in successful 
use for some time. Extensive tests for large spray con- 
tainers holding over 300 grams of propellent have been 
made in the plant of a large aerosol producer and are 
said to have yielded highly satisfactory results. 

The equipment may be seen in operation at the 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. plant of Oil Equipment Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 


Powered Hand Trucks 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michigan, a 
leading manufacturer of materials handling equipment, 
has announced the production of its new ““Powrworker 
26” line of powered hand trucks. 

The Powrworker 26 has an overall length shorter 
than any other standard truck on the market, according 
to Clark. This was accomplished by reducing the maxi- 
mum “lost length” to 26 inches, or a truck only 26 
inches longer than the length of the load being carried. 

The new line includes low lift pallet and platform 
trucks in both 4000-lb. and 6000-lb. capacities; tele- 
scopic tilting fork trucks in base capacities of 1500, 
2000, 2500 and 3000 Ibs., all at 24-in. center line or 48-in. 
load length; as well as walk-it-or-ride tractors designed 
for either slow or high speeds. All of the trucks in the 
line can be ridden by the operator. 

Design features incorporated in the ““Powrworker 26’ 
models make for unusual maneuverability, high load 
stability, operator convenience and simple and quick 
maintenance, according to the manufacturer. Special 
safety features, based on the indicated requirements 
of powered hand truck users, have also been included. 

A low center of gravity for load stability has been 
obtained by placing the battery in an underslung 
position. Load stability is also furthered by use of a 
six-inch-wide, 1014-inch-diameter drive wheel. 

A number of features have been incorporated in the 
Powrworker 26 line for improved operational safety. 
For instance, the brake, which operates on the motor 
aah, transmits its action through a gear reduction of 
«< to one. Further, the brake is spring applied and 
actuates a “deadman” switch that automatically breaks 
the Power circuit when the steering handle is in a 
vertical or horizontal position. To avoid an obstruction 
hazard, the Steering handle automatically returns to 
the vertical position when it is released by the operator. 
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The control box and tubular bayonet type control 
handle are a welded assembly mounted on the steering 
handle, and provide two speeds forward and reverse 
through defined notched positions. Speed and direc- 
tion are selected by a spring loaded finger-tip walking 


beam or butterfly valve built into the control box. It is 
not possible to direct forward and reverse current 
simultaneously to the drive motor. Electric braking 
action is provided by power reversal in first speed 
through the full value of resistance. 

Driving and hoisting motors are series wound, high 
torque type, ball-bearing equipped and horizontally 
mounted for maximum operational efficiency. Wiring 
between control and motors is direct to the power 
source. For maximum electrical efficiency, commu- 
tators and long flexing wires have been eliminated. The 
drive motor is geared directly to the drive wheel axle 
through a double reduction of spur gears. 

Gears are drop forged alloy steel, heat treated and 
crown shaved for quiet operation and long life. The 
complete gear train is mounted on ball and roller bear- 
ings and operates in an oil bath in a totally enclosed 
housing. 

To provide steering ease regardless of load or oper- 
ating conditions, the drive unit is supported in the 
truck frame by an arrangement of wide-spaced thrust 
and radial roller bearings. 

Powrworker 26 chassis frames are fabricated from 
plate and bar steel, formed to shape and electrically 
welded into a unit structure, designed to provide great 
strength and rigidity with minimum weight. 

For easy service and maintenance, all operating units 
are readily accessible without dismantling the truck. 
A standard, 104%” x 6” x 5” I. D. readily demountable 
tire is used for the drive wheel. All maintenance work 
can be done with simple mechanic’s tools, eliminating 
the need for hydraulic press fits. 

Detailed information on the Powrworker 26 line of 
trucks can be obtained by writing to the Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Industrial Truck Division, Powrworker 
Section. Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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BY RONALD CLARKSON—TABLET CONSULTANT 


At Last—A practical, authoritative textbook on 
Tablet Coating! 

This is the answer to a world-wide request for a 
down-to-earth book on this highly specialized tech- 
nique. 


The author, Ronald Clarkson, an outstanding tablet 
consultant, is well known in this country and abroad 
for his contribution to technical literature on Tablet 
Manufacturing. Co-author of the text book Manu- 
facture of Compressed Tablets, he has also presen- 
ted papers on various phases of tablet manufacturing 
before the APMA production meetings. 


Since entering the consulting field he has been a 
contributor to Drug and Cosmetic Industry. 


In his capacity as a consultant the author has been 
supplying coating instructions to his clients in various 
parts of the world at a substantial fee. This con- 
fidential copyrighted treatise was entitled The Fun- 
damental Procedure for Coating Tablets and forms 
the basis for this text. 


The original treatise has been greatly expanded and 
here it is at a fraction of the original price! 


A Valuable Aid to Everyone interested in coating tablets 


Production Managers 

Sales Managers 

Coaters (experienced and inexperienced) 
Development and Research Men 
Beginners 

Students 


7a 
Pages 


A Technical Book filled with Formulas for 


Subcoating Syrups 

Dusting Powders 

Colored Syrups 

Polishing Solutions 

Protective Coatings 

Coatings for Tropical Climates 

Enteric Coatings 
In addition to the valuable formulas, complete di- 
rections for their preparation are given—even to 
such minute details as the temperatures at which 
they should be used. 


Detailed instructions on how to reclaim spoiled 
tablets are outlined. 


An entire chapter is devoted to installing a coating 
department—recommendations being given regard- 
ing the proper size and type of equipment, operating 
capacities, dust control and hot air systems—also 
how to lay out a complete coating department, 
including blueprint floor plan. 


All extraneous matter has been omitted. This book 
deals 100% with the details of actual coating— 
how to do it and produce satisfactory results. 


Here is the first book of its kind ever published. 
Complete, simple, and easy to follow instructions 
on what to do and what not to do. It will prove 
invaluable to you as an instructive text, and as o 
ready reference. 


Illustrated 15 


Chapters 


Price $4 Postpaid 


Book Department 


DRUG & COSMETIC 


101 WEST 31ST ST. 


INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Ready For Immediate Shipment 
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YOULL NEVER KNOW how simple labeling can be; 


—how much more you can produce, 


With any one of these machines, keep your hopper full of 
labels, and keep your containers coming along the line . . . then, 
“from whistle to whistle”, IT'S ALL PRODUCTION TIME! No 
time-out for any of the fussing that goes with glue when you use a 


LABEL-DRI° 


Dry labeling on the CHAMPION and CHALLENGER is PUSH- 
BUTTON, non-stop, constant-motion, precision labeling . . . It's 


Labeling without glue! 


superb performance 
with round, tapered 
or flat containers. 





HERE'S WHAT YOU AVOID! 


No glue preparation; no 
fussing to maintain the 
proper glue viscosity; no 
daily clean-up; all of , 
which means elimination of —« i. Ask for details! 
downtime with any of these 

Label-DRi's . . . 


[MBTOMATIC LABELING - PACKAGING _ y) - PAPER BOX MACHINERY « MAKERS OF THE PONY LABELRITE | 


FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 

‘a 325 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO 10, Itt. MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY: 1550 WILLOW AVENUE, HOBOKEN. N. J. 
01 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 
2500 W. 6™ ST. LOS ANGELES 57,CAL 
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PRINTING THAT 
DEFIES WEAR 


for polyethylene bottles 


For printing that will not come 
off. Leading packagers choose 


Poly Perm. 


clean, legible, flexible 


will not crack, peel 


or smear 


alcohol resistant, oil- 


proof 


unaffected by hot or 
cold, clear or saponi- 


fied water 


POLY PERM PRINTING, INC. 
64-74 West 23rd Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 
Tel: CHelsea 3-0021 








New York 10, N. Y. 


POLY PERM PRINTING, INC. 


64-74 West 23rd Street - 





Write for catalog, a helpful answer to filtration problems. 


HORM 


Especially designed for the 
handling of small volumes 
of liquid. Stainless Steel 
and Pyrex construction. 


Cloth, paper, asbestos pads 
or any other filter media 
may be used. Has special 
outlet assembly for sterile 
bottling for bacteriological 
work, 


Also available in smaller sizes. 


PRESSURE & VACUU 


LABORATORY FILTERS 
F. R. HORMANN & CO., INC., 17 Stone Street, Newark 4, N. J. 
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Advancing Therapy 


Vitamin D, in 
Chronic Skin Diseases 

The value of vitamin D,» in the treat- 
ment of nontuberculous chronic skin 
diseases is shown in the studies made 
by E. A. Strakosch (Arch. Dermat. ¢ 
Syph. 67:496, 1953). In his investiga- 
tions, the effect of vitamin De, calciferol 
(Drisdol) on atopic dermatitis, psoriasis 
vulgaris, acne conglobata, lichen planus, 
granuloma annulare, and keloids was 
investigated in 108 patients over a 
period of two years. The drug can safely 
be taken by all age groups for a rela- 
tively long period of time, provided the 
proper safeguards are observed. 

The results attained in atopic der- 
matitis were very encouraging. Forty- 
two out of 57 patients with atopic der- 
matitis definitely benefited from the 
use of vitamin Ds in high doses. The 
improvement became evident within 
three to four weeks of therapy with 
this drug. None have been cured. The 
treatment should be abandoned if 
there is no response within three to four 
months. It appears that this drug 
might be a very valuable adjuvant in 
the management of this, therapeutically 
so troublesome, condition. The results 
in the treatment of psoriasis were en- 
couraging enough to warrant further 
study on a large group of patients; the 
same study should be done in acne con- 
globata and lichen planus, since a definite 
favorable response was observed in 
these conditions. The drug appears to 
be of no value in treatment of granu- 
loma annulare and keloids. 


Piperazine for Threadworms 

A comparative study made by R.H.R. 
White and 0. D. Standen (Brit. Med. J. 
2:755, 1953) indicates the value of 
piperazine, used in the form of pipera- 
zine hexahydrate embodied in a flavored 
syrup, in the treatment of threadworms 
in children. The results obtained from 
the clinical trial of piperazine hydrate, 
gentian violet, diphenan, and a lactose 
placebo as control showed that while 
gentian violet had a marked oxyuricidal 
effect (70 per cent cures) at a dose level 
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of 11 mg. daily per year of life, this was 
well surpassed by piperazine hydrate 
syrup when the dose level was in excess 
of 50 mg./kg. per day, and the cure rate 
reached 97 per cent. Though diphenan 
gave a cure rate of 17 per cent at a dos- 
age of 100-600 mg. daily per year of life, 
this apparent oxyuricidal effect was dis- 
counted by the fact that 19 per cent 
cure was obtained with a lactose placebo 
control. The latter indicated that a 
spontaneous clearance of threadworms 
may be expected in approximately 19 
per cent of infections. Thus piperazine 
hydrate syrup proved to be the most 
effective, while producing negligible 
side-effects. Gentian violet was less 
effective, and was also undesirable on 
account of its nauseating effects and 
staining properties. Diphenan was in- 
effective. It is concluded that pipera- 
zine hydrate, at a dose level of 50-75 
mg./kg. per day, is the drug of choice 
for the treatment of oxyuriasis in 
children. 


Liver Extract and 
Vitamin B,, in Children 

Liver extracts combined with vitamin 
Bi: were used by A. Masi and S. Mori 
(Minerva Pediat. 5:290, 1953 through 
J.A.M.A. 153:1129, 1953) to treat 30 
children with acute disease of the respir- 
atory and cardiovascular apparatus. 
Atrophy, denutrition, asthenia, an- 
orexia, and a pale color of the skin and 
mucous membranes were present in all 
these children. The disease had a tend- 
ency to become chronic despite the anti- 
biotic, anti-infectious, and dietetic ther- 
apies that had been instituted. A first 
group of 15 infants, three to 15 months 
old, were given 1 Gm. of liver extracts 
and 15 meg. of vitamin B» orally at 
breakfast every day for 20 to 25 days. 
The therapy was well tolerated, and 
there were no disturbances of the gastro- 
intestinal apparatus. The infants 
gained appetite and weight. Their gen- 
eral condition improved, and the blood 
picture revealed an increased number of 
erythrocytes and higher levels of glo- 
bulin and protein. Only a few of them, 
under six months of age, did not benefit 
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from the therapy. The second group of 
15 children, two to 15 years old, received 
2 Gm. of extracts of fresh liver and 15 
meg. of vitamin B: intramuscularly 
every other day for 20 to 25 days. The 
injections were always painless and 
never caused allergic reactions. The 
cytochemical changes in the blood pic- 
ture were superior to those obtained in 
the first group of patients. There was 
an increased number of reticulocytes 
and erythrocytes and higher levels of 
globulin and protein. The action of the 
two products was reciprocally enhanced. 
In fact, oral administration of vitamin 
B.: alone produces only an increase of 
appetite and, therefore, of weight, 
whereas when it is combined with liver 
extracts there is also a slow but pro- 
gressive and beneficial modification of 
the blood picture. 


Mood-Ameliorating Agents 
in Obesity 


The value of mood-ameliorating 
agents in the treatment of psychogenic 
obesity is indicated in the study made 
by P. Rosenberg (Amer. Pract. 4:818, 
1953). In this work, 94 obese, highly 
nervous or depressed [patients whose 
case records indicated that treatment 
with amphetamine sulfate alone would 
be of more limited value, were treated 
with a combination of d-amphetamine 
sulfate and amobarbital for appetite 
control in addition to a low calorie diet. 
Eighty-five (90 per cent) of the patients 
demonstrated a definite improvement 
in mood accompanied by a satisfactory 
reduction in weight. There seemed to 
be a relationship between the mood 
effect of the compound and the efficacy 
of the diet therapy. Nine patients were 
not notably helped. One of these 
seemed to be in need of extensive psychi- 
atric treatment. 

Twelve hypertensives were included 
in the study. In all cases but one, where 
there was a slight rise, the blood pres- 
sure dropped. 

Hence, Rosenberg concluded that 
d-amphetamine sulfate plus amobar- 
bital, because of its mood levelling, 
anorexigenic effect, is a valuable aid in 
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GLUCURONOLACTONE 
POTASSIUM GLUCURONATE 


INCLUDE THESE 
COMPOUNDS IN 
YOUR PHYSIOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


SODIUM GLUCURONATE 


Glucuronolactone has been used 
in investigations of collagen dis- 
eases, sterilization of intestinal 
flora with antibiotics, rheumatic 
diseases, arthritis, and sciatica, 
eliminating toxins, and growth 
factor in animals. The sodium 


the preparation of glucuronic 
acid and derivatives. All three 
compounds are important for 
further physiological studies. 


The booklet containing a re- 
cent survey of the various pub- 
lications is available. A copy will 


and potassium glucuronates are 


offered as available sources for be sent to you upon request. 
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"Fine Chemicals from Corn’ 


Chemical Les Division 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE * NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








WANT THE RIGHT TALC? 


AUTOMATIC-STERILE 
-VIAL STOPPERING 


This high speed Per- 
feKtum plugger in- 
cludes many novel fea- 
tures for sterile han- 
dling and insert- 
ing of stoppers 
into pharmaceu- 
tical vials at speeds up 
to 120 a minute. Vials 
up to 50cc capacity 
are conveyed without 
the use of accessories. 
A self adjusting star 
wheel for the com- 
plete range of vial 
diameters keeps set-up 
time to a bare mini- 
mum. 


7: 


THOMASSET CERTIFIED COSMETIC COLORS 


U.S.P. STEARATES 


Automatic Vial 
Stoppering Machine 
Model RS-100C 


New literature describing latest models 
of PerfeKtum equipment available shortly. 


OPPER & SONS, INC. 
300 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


See the RS-100C on exhibit at the Packaging Show, 
Booth 1430 — Atlantic City, April 5-8 








EST. 1922 
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the treatment of depressed, nervous 
patients whose obese condition is a 
result of psychogenic overeating. 


Oral Procaine for 
Gastrointestinal Symptoms 

A study was made by B. J. Oren 
(South. Md. J. 46:946, 1953) of 38 con- 
secutive office patients with heartburn 
and other functional complaints asso- 
ciated with increased muscle tone in the 
upper gastrointestinal tract, using oral 
procaine in an attempt to relieve their 
symptoms. Eighteen patients were en- 
tirely relieved symptomatically of heart- 
burn and epigastric fullness. Six ob- 
tained partial relief, while 14 either had 
no relief at all, or had aggravation of 
their symptoms. 

Procaine in 80 mg. dosage has a 
stimulating effect upon acid secretion 
in the stomach, similar to that of 50 cc. 
of seven per cent alcohol. Hence, says 
Oren while procaine may temporarily 
relieve smooth muscle spasm in the 
upper gastro-intestinal tract by direct 
contact with the overlying mucosa, its 
use appears to be contra-indicated in 
peptic ulcer disease. 


Prantal Methylsulfate 
in Vomiting of Pregnancy 

As noted by E. Eichner (Obstet. & 
Gynec. 2:517, 1953), block of the celiac 
axis and the stellate ganglia has been re- 
ported as successful in the treatment of 
vomiting of pregnancy. With this ra- 
tionale in mind, it was decided to eval- 
uate an anticholinergic drug in patients 
with vomiting due to early pregnancy. 
One of these drugs, Prantal (N,N di- 
methyl 4-piperidylidene 1,1 diphenyl 
methane) methylsulfate, acts primarily 
on the parasympathetic ganglia asso- 
ciated with gastric secretion and mo- 
tility. 

In a comparative study, 206 patients 
suffering from nausea and vomiting of 
pregnancy were divided into five groups. 
Each group was given a different mode 
of therapy. Those patients who failed 
to respond favorably were placed in a 
succeeding group. The first group re- 
ceived derivatives of amphetamine. 
Sedatives, hypnotics, and antihistamin- 
les were given the second group. Anti- 
Spasmodics, with or without added se- 
dation, were given to members of the 
third group, whereas the patients in 
group four received injections of vita- 
min B complex containing at least 100 
mg. of pyridoxine hydrochloride per cc. 
In the fifth group a total of 76 patients 
received Prantal methylsulfate. Fifty- 
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eight patients obtained complete relief, 
while treatment failed in eight. Ten 
patients discontinued therapy too early 
for proper evaluation of their response 
to the drug. 

A consideration of the data showed 
that all of the drugs tested provided 
complete relief in over half of the cases. 
Prantal methylsulfate showed the high- 
est percentage of cures, and was effec- 
tive in those cases not responding to 
other drugs used in this study. It is 
concluded that Prantal methylsulfate 
deserves further study as a drug offering 
a new approach to the control of nausea 
and vomiting of pregnancy. 


Treating Infantile 
Diarrhea and Vomiting 

A large working party under the 
chairmanship of R. H. Dobbs (Lancet 
2:1163, 1953) has assessed the value of 
antibiotic and chemotherapeutic agents 
in the treatment of infantile diarrhea 
and vomiting. In this study controlled 
trials of aureomycin, chloroamphenicol, 
and sulfadiazine in the treatment of 
these disorders were made at 10 centers 
in Gt. Britain during 1950-52. The 
trial drugs were administered by mouth 
in doses of, respectively, 75 mg., 75 mg., 
and 125 mg. per pounds body-weight a 
day for seven days. A total of 1168 
cases (789 mild, 379 severe) was in- 
cluded in the analysis of the results. 
Infants found to have either salmonella 
or shigella infections were excluded from 
this analysis. The numbersin the dif- 
ferent treatment groups were 154 aureo- 
mycin-treated, 415 chloramphenicol- 
treated, 247 sulfadiazine-treated, and 
352 controls. The mean fatality-rate 
was 2.8 per cent. 

Clinical progress after the start of 
treatment was assessed on the following 
criteria: average duration of diarrhea, 
average time to full clinical recovery, 
and proportion of mild cases which be- 
came severe. The aureomycin-treated 
group progressed more favorably than 
the controls as regards the proportion of 
mild cases which became severe but not 
as regards the two other criteria. The 
chloramphenicol-treated and sulfadia- 
zine-treated groups progressed more 
favorably than the controls as regards 
all three criteria. The progress of the 
sulfadiazine-treated group was signifi- 
cantly better than that of any other 
treatment group. 

It is noted that more than half the 
controls made straightforward progress 
to recovery without chemotherapeutic 
or antibiotic treatment. Nevertheless 
the proportion of mild cases becoming 
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severe was significantly greater in the 
control group (14 per cent) than in the 
aureomycin-treated (four per cent), 
chloramphenicol - treated (three per 
cent), or sulfadiazine-treated (four per 
cent) groups. This finding suggests an 
important use for these drugs in the 
prevention of clinical deterioration of 
mild cases not responding readily to 
routine methods of treatment. More- 
over the administration of sulfadiazine 
or of chloramphenicol, but not of aureo- 
mycin, was shown to reduce the average 
duration of illness in both mild and 
severe cases. 


Clinical Tests on Tetracycline 

According to L. E. Putnam, F. R. 
Hendricks, and H. Welch (Antibiol. ¢ 
Chemother. 3:1183, 1953, tetracycline, a 
new antibiotic is more soluble than 
chlortetracycline (Aureomycin) and 
under the usual test conditions is more 
stable than chlortetracycline or oxy- 
tetracycline (Terramycin). These three 
drugs are similar in their spectra of anti- 
bacterial activity. Tetracycline com- 
pares favorably with chlortetracycline 
and oxytetracycline in chick growth- 
promoting properties when mixed in 
the diet. The pharmacologic properties 
of these three antibiotics are generally 
similar. Because of the superiority in 
solubility and stability of tetracycline, 
it was felt that the product was promis- 
ing. Accordingly, capsules and tablets 
were prepared for clinical trial. 

In the clinical studies blood concen- 
trations following various oral doses of 
tetracycline were compared with those 
obtained with similar doses of chlor- 
tetracycline and found to be quite com- 
parable. Following multiple doses of 
tetracycline there appears to be an ac- 
cumulation of the drug in the blood 
serum. Comparable blood concentra- 
tions are obtained following administra- 
tion of tetracycline produced by either 
catalytic hydrogenation or by fermenta- 
tion. Tablets of tetracycline cause more 
minor side reactions than do capsules 
prepared from the same batch of drug. 
Four of 217 subjects exhibited what 
may have been an allergic response to 
the drug. It was necessary to withdraw 
the drug from two of these. Nausea, 
vomiting, and diarrhea occurred in 
only 5.5 per cent of 217 healthy 
male subjects administered 2 Gm. 
of tetracycline daily for three days. 

In 32 patients with miscellaneous in- 
fections, tetracycline appeared to be as 
efficacious as the other broad spectrum 
antibiotics. 





Compounder's Corner 


Preparations for Chilblains 

In discussing the therapy of chil- 
blains, D. I. Williams (Practitioner 171: 
619, 1953) states that local treatment is 
required both to relieve the itching and 
pain of the condition and to prevent or 
control infection. Among the various 
preparations that may be used are 
methyl salicylate liniment, or a prep- 
aration such as the following, which is 
to be rubbed into the affected area each 
morning and night: 


Phenol.. 

Camphor.. . 

Balsam of Peru 

Soft paraffin. 

Hard paraffin..... 7.5 

Anhydrous lanolin, 
to make 


1.0 per cent 
6.0 oe id 
2.0 * 

25.0 °° 


“ec 


100.0 


If the chilblains have broken down, 
Williams suggests the use of the follow- 
ing: 

Phenol... ae 1.0 per cent 
Calomel.... —_— - = 
Zine cream (N.F., 


1953), to make... 100.0 * 


Noting that there are many possible 
alternatives to these preparations, he 
warns that any preparation which con- 
tains benzocaine or an allied anesthetic 
should be avoided, because of the very 
real risk of sensitization of the skin. 


Hand Lotion 

As cited in Soap, Perfumery § Cos- 
metics (26:1134, 1953), British patent 
692,335, granted to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., describes the preparation of 
cosmetic lotions, especially hand lotions. 
The patent states that such lotions 
should contain an emulsifying agent to 
bring about the desired emulsification 
in the first instance, and a stabilizing 
agent to ensure that the components 
shall be maintained evenly distributed 
throughout the emulsion and that when 
the lotion is applied to the skin it will 
make efficient contact with it. Claiming 
superiority over other materials used in 
lotion production, it is stated in the 
specification that the conjoint use of 
colloidal magnesium aluminium silicate 
and an alkali-metal carboxyalkylcellu- 
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lose is particularly effective in enhancing 
stability and adhesion to the skin. A 
typical example of a hand lotion em- 
bodying the ideas of this invention is 
given as follows: 


80.36 per cent 
Sodium carboxy- 
methyleellulose. . 1.00 
Colloidal magnesium 
sauminium silicate 
(in the form of a 
gel).... i 1.25 
0.54 
Methyl p-hydroxy 
benzoate (preserva- 
0.15 
Waxes (glyceryl) 
monostearate, sper- 
maceti, beeswax)... 6.00 
Vegetable oil, e.g., 
tristearin....... 2.20 
Perfume oil........ 0.50 
Alcohol . 8.00 


Carotene from Palm Fiber Oil 

For several years, report P. Blaizot 
and P. Couvier (J. Am. Oil Chem. Soe. 
30:586, 1953) the laboratories of the 
Institut de Recherches pour les Huiles 
et Oleagineux in Paris have been very 
much interested in the study of extrac- 
tion methods and the physical and 
chemical properties of carotene from 
palm oils which are produced in the 
French Overseas Territories, such as the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and the Cam- 
eroons. Carotene is the ideal coloring 
agent for margarine. It is the natural 
pigment of butter and moreover plays a 
specific role in the animal organism as 
provitamin A. Thus its superiority over 
coloring agents without vitaminic power 
is obvious. Carotene was discovered 
more than a century ago in carrots 
which still are, besides alfalfa, an im- 
portant raw material for the industrial 
preparation of carotene. However car- 
rots and alfalfa, are very poor sources 
of carotene as compared to African palm 
oil. 

As part of their investigations, Blaizot 
and Couvier made a study of the con- 
stitution of the oil which remains in the 
cakes of the fruit fibers. These fibrous 
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oil cakes generally contain about 10 per 
cent of glycerides. Because of their 
high cellulose and lignin content and 
their low percentage of protein, they 
have no food value for animal feeding. 
In Africa they are used for fuel. Thus 
they are an almost valueless by-product. 

After a series of tests, the investi- 
gators found that the carotene content 
of “fiber oil” from either wild or culti- 
vated trees is much higher (about three 
to four times more) than it is in the 
corresponding “expression oil.” For in- 
stance, from palm fruits from the Ivory 
Coast, the expression oil has 0.1 to 14 
per cent of carotene while the corre- 
sponding “‘cake oil”’ or fiber oil generally 
shows a carotene content of 0.3 to 0.4 
per cent and sometimes even more. 
While the expression oils obtained from 
fruits from estates of the Belgian Congo 
or Malaya contain approximately 0.06 
per cent of carotene, the fiber oil shows 
a content of 0.15 to 0.25 per cent. 

It is pointed out that palm fibers 
represent important tonnages. In the 
oil mills of French Africa 800 to 1,000 
tons of fibers remain after the produc- 
tion of 1,000 tons of expression oil. 
These contain 15 per cent of water and 
10 per cent of oil. Hence, if the total 
available palm fibers were processed, the 
carotene thus produced would be an 
important asset to the food and pharm- 
aceutical industries. 


PABA Sunscreen Cream 

In commenting on the excellence of 
para-aminobenzoic acid (PABA) as a 
sunscreen, A. A. Fisher (Arch. Dermat. 
¢ Syph. 68:728, 1953) also calls atten- 
tion to the difficulty that others have 
had in making smooth creams with the 
free acid. For some time, however, 
Fisher has been using the following com- 
bination, which yields a smooth, elegant 
preparation: 


1.5 ce. 
6.0 ce. 
6.0 ce. 
30.0 ce. 


Para-aminobenzoic acid. . 
Distilled water 
Hydrophylic ointment... 
Vanishing cream, to make 


Levigate the para-aminobenzoic acid 
with water to a smooth paste. Add 
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A NEW PERFUME OIL 
CONCENTRATE... 
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_the Lighthearted fragrance 






Want to give your perfumes and toiletries new sell-ability? Scent them with CHERINE! 
his light, gay, French-type fragrance is ideal for perfumes, toilet waters, stick colognes, 
sachets, powders, hand lotions and creams. Cherine’s pleasing feminine 
fragrance appeals to youthful women of all ages. Its amazingly low price of $9.50 
per pound makes it extremely economical to use in all of your cosmetics 


We'll be glad to send you samples for your own tests no obligation, of course 
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The market for products containing G-11 is 


an established, growing market with virtu- 
ally unlimited opportunities for profitable 
development. 

Few products have ever been studied so 
exhaustively and given such unanimous 
acclaim by authorities. G-11 is recognized 
as the proven, effective and non-irritating 
antiseptic chemical that offers outstanding 
hygienic and deodorizing advantages. 

Years of safe, successful use by millions of 
people assure the continued success of your 
products containing G-11. 

As the originator and producer of G-11, 
Sindar offers you the benefits of its scientific 
knowledge, practical marketing experience 
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and technical service in using it to the best 
advantage in your soaps, detergents and 
cosmetics. 


Bulletins are available on: 
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hydrophilic ointment, and finally add 
the required amount of vanishing 
cream. The vanishing cream used may 
be that of any reputable cosmetic firm, 
according to Fisher. This preparation 
is an excellent sunscreen and it is much 
less sensitizing than the esters of para- 
aminobenzoic acid. 


Quaternary Ammonium 
Cream 

It is pointed out by M. A. Phillips 
(Chemist & Druggist 160:617, 1953) that 
creams and ointments based on the 
series of antiseptic substances known as 
quaternary ammonium salts (including 
benzalkonium, cetyl pyridinium chloride 
or bromide, cetyl trimethyl ammonium 
halides, etc.), are, if made properly, self- 
emulsifying and powerfully antiseptic 
over a wide and non-specific bacterial 
spectrum. 

However, certain precautions must be 
observed in the manufacture of such 
preparations. Thus, the reagents must 
be quite free from any anionic surface- 
active material, which will not only 
prevent proper emulsification but will 
neutralize the bacterial activity of the 
quaternary compound (which is a 
cationic surface-active substance). In 
addition a proportion of a fatty alcohol 
such as cetyl alcohol, stearyl alcohol or 
the commercial mixture known some- 
times as ceteostearyl alcohol, is essential 
to the formation of anything more than 
a transient emulsion. It is also noted 
that although the creams formed are 
powerfully antibacterial, mold growth 
on the surface sometimes occurs. If the 
product is packed in a container with 
cardboard in the lid, mold often grows 
on the cardboard. A little parachloro- 
metazylenol (PCMX) or similar ma- 
terial will prevent the trouble. 

These precautions are incorporated 
in the following procedure for making a 
typical quaternary ammonium-based 
antiseptic cream: Cetyl alcohol, techni- 
cal, 225 Gm. is melted gently with soft 
white paraffin, 150 Gm. and liquid 
paraffin, 75 Gm. The quaternary am- 
monium salt, for example, cetyl tri- 
methyl ammonium chloride, 7.5 Gm., is 
then stirred in to give a complete solu- 
tion. PCMX, 1 Gm., is added and dis- 
solved with the aid of gentle heat and 
agitation. The temperature of the mix- 
ture is then raised to 80° C. In the 
meantime, a solution of Glauber’s salt, 
10 Gm. in water, 1,050 cc. is prepared 
at 80° C. The fatty mixture is then 
poured in a thin stream into the vigor- 
ously agitated aqueous solution and the 
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product set in a cooling bath with run- 
ning water. The agitation is continued 
until the temperature has fallen to about 
20° C., at which level a viscous cream is 
formed. 


Hand Lotions 

According to N. S. Peel (Soap, Perf. 
§ Cosmetics 26:1135, 1953), the four 
formulas in the table below have been 
claimed to give stable, low fat content 
hand lotions or, as they would be called 
in England, liquid hand creams. 

Peel remarks that old-style hand lo- 
tions invariably contained glycerine and 
usually a proportion of gum mucilage. 
Hand jellies based on gums karaya and 
tragacanth, on the alginates, and similar 
substances are still popular. Hence, 
formulas such as those given below are 
of special interest in this connection 
because they also contain small propor- 
tions of gums. Typical is the following 
greaseless type lotion of heavy consist- 
ency but which pours easily. 


Glyceryl monostearate (self-emulsifying). . . . 


Stearic acid...... <Geeeeieseeaners 
Triethanolamine........ Siieawaned 
Ce is 5 0c ec ceevesescs maawee 
Lanolin, anhydrous.......... seeees ‘ 
Propylene glycol....... seeceee sane 
Pi 0006400000800" reer rT 
Preservative...... +$e0n seen ore 
ea ee bodes ecenesues 
Distilled water.......... imnenwe roue 


Solids by weight (Gm.); 


Stearic acid, triple- 

pressed 5.0 parts 
Isopropy! myristate 

or palmitate. ... , 4.0 
Cetyl alcohol, pure .. 5 “ 
Potassium hydroxide oe “ 
Distilled water. . 59.7 
Quince seed mucilage 


(2-1/2 per cent)...... 30.0 * 


Somewhat more elaborate is the fol- 
lowing formula for a liquid hand cream 
containing a small amount of gum 


tragacanth: 
Stearic acid. . 3.0 parts 
Potassium hydroxide 0.1 part 
Triethanolamine. a 
Glycerine. 8.0 parts 
ee 5.0 * 
Gum tragacanth...... n= 
Beewax, white......... 0.5 part 
Perfume and 

preservative sufficient 
Distilled water, 

to make 100.0 parts 
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Macerate the gum in half the water 
(containing preservative), and allow to 
stand overnight. Next day, in the other 
half of water, dissolve the potassium 
hydroxide, glycerine and _triethanol- 
Separately 
on a water bath melt the stearic acid 


amine, bringing to 70° C. 


and beeswax, bringing to 70° C. Add 
the wax-acid mixture to the water- 
alkali mixture, with rapid stirring. 
While this is going on, warm up the 
tragacanth mucilage to about 60° C., 
and add to the emulsion being stirred, 
and continue rapid agitation until the 
emulsion is homogeneous, then continue 
stirring moderately fast until cool. 
Dissolve the perfume in the alcohol, 
adding this to the cold emulsion. Set 
aside in a closed container without 
touching for a day or two, to aid in de- 
veloping pearliness. Strain through 
muslin. Bottle with the aid of a gravity 
filler. 


1 2 3 4 

3.5 — —_ _— 
2.5 5.0 5.0 1.4 
oe 1.0 1.8 1.8 0.4 
— — —_ 0.3 
oe 1.0 5.0 10.0 2.3 
5.0 — 7.0 
. 5.0 _ — 7.0 
‘ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
° 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
81.8 88.0 83.0 81.4 


Liquids by volume (cc.) 


Nongreasy Cream 
Hair Dressing 

Among the several modern cosmetic 
formulas cited in Schimmel Briefs 
(No. 225) is one for a nongreasy cream 
hair dressing. As originally given in a 
publication of the Kessler Chemical Co. 
(Philadelphia), this formula calls for 
the use of: 


Polyethylene glycol 
100 monostearate. 4.0 per cent 
Propylene glycol 
monostearate, pure 10 “ “* 


Lanolin... a. © 
Propylene glycol a * 
Water - lr s* = 
Preservative ah“ * 
Perfume is 


Heat all ingredients in one container 
to 70 to 75° C. and stir until cool. The 
product is a white viscous lotion, the 
viscosity of which may be controlled by 
varying the concentration of the pro- 
pylene glycol monostearate. 





The 
Fifth 


Sense 


(Olfective sense) 


Since 1768, or nearly 200 years, the House of Chiris 
has dedicated itself to the Fifth Sense — the olfactive sense. 
In the development of Essential Oils, Floral Absolutes, Chemical Isolates 
Synthetic Chemicals, and all of those creations and specialties 
which combine industrial aromatics with natural products 
and produce fragrance, the House Chiris has a cherished history. 
Today Chiris maintains laboratories headed by experienced 
olfactive chemists who have available to them 
not only the ‘know how’’ of generations of Chiris chemists 
but also the research facilities of three continents 
and four modern laboratories located in: 
FRANCE — GRASSE & PARIS; GREAT BRITAIN — LONDON; 
BRAZIL—SAO PAULO and NEW YORK CITY 
Whether Essential Oils, Isolates, or combinations thereof, 
are used as fragrance constituents by the perfumery, 
soap, cosmetics, or allied industries, 


we are happy to be consulted. 


*Chemical Senses, page 1, Moncrief—lists senses as follows: 
“sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell.'' Note smell is listed Fifth. 


ANTOINE CHIRIS 


220 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


FPA RH SS * 2a 2 4 . Soe 
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Vitamin Tonic: We are interested in a 
formula for a vitamin tonic. Can you 
furnish us with such a formula? 4NpIAN- 
APOLIS. 

Inasmuch as you do not specify the type 
of tonic you require, I assume that you are 
referring to the vitamin B and iron prep- 
arations. A product of this sort, a palatable 
B-vitamin syrup with iron, consists of: 


Thiamine hydrochloride 96.0 mg. 


Nicotinic acid amide 400.0 mg. 
Riboflavin 24.0 mg. 
Ferrous sulfate 4.2 Gm. 
Citric acid 0.5 Gm. 
Distilled water 60.0 ce. 
Syrup orange, to make 240.0 cc. 


The dose for adults is one tablespoonful 
three times a day, while the dose for chil- 
dren is one to four teaspoonfuls three times 
a day, according to age. 


Insect Repellents: I would appreciate 
very much any information that you have 
concerning insect repellents which can be 
used by sportsmen and children. This 
would be carried in a small bottle. wasn- 
INGTON COURT HOUSE. 

I would suggest that you write to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Washington, D. C. Data supplied by 
this Bureau indicate that a preparation 
such as the following is effective against a 
rather wide range of insects: 


Dimethy! phalate 3 parts 

Indalone 1 part 

Rutgers 612 (2-ethyl-1,3- } 4 
hexanediol) 1 part 


Another formula along similar lines calls 
for the use of: 


Dimethyl phthalate 3 parts 
Indalone 1 part 
Dimethyl carbate 1 part 


Sunscreen Data: We should like to look 
up some comparative studies of sunscreen 
agents, and should be very much obliged 
to you for any bibliography of papers de- 
scribing the permeability of solutions of 
different sunscreen agents for light of dif- 
ferent wave lengths. We believe that such 
studies might have been published in your 
journal in the past or that you might be 
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able to suggest to us references that we 
may look up. TORONTO. 
I think you will find pertinent informa- 
tion in the following references: 
W. D. Kumler: J. A. Ph. A., Scient. Ed. 
41:493, 1952. 
W. D. Kumler and J. C. Daniels, J. A. 
Ph. A. Scient. Ed. 37:475, 1948. 


Greaseless Cream: We notice that one 
of the leading cosmetic firms is offering a 
cream containing lanolin as being grease- 
less. Is this permissible? We would like 
to market a greaseless cream containing 
Janolin and also including cetyl alcohol and 
isopropylmyristic. DETROIT. 

Lanolin in small proportions is frequently 
used in so-called greaseless creams to im- 
part added emollient action. A hand cream 
containing the ingredients mentioned by 
you is as follows: 


Stearic acid 5.0 parts 
Oleic acid oo * 
Cetyl alcohol os * 
Lanolin a 
Almond oil §0 ** 
Isopropyl myristate 10.0 
Triethanolamine ie 
Glycerine si « 
Water 70.9 * 
Preservative sufficient 


Scalp Pomade: We would appreciate 
formulas of proven merit for dandruff and 
allied scalp disorders containing lanolin, 
sulfur and resorcin. CHICAGO. 

I think the following scalp pomade, as 
suggested by Goodman for the treatment 
of scalp seborrhea-alopecia, is in line with 
what you want: 


Pilocarpine hydrochloride 1.0 parts 


Water 40 * 
Precipitated sulfur 60 “* 
Resorcin monacetate 45 * 
Lanolin, anhydrous 12.00 *“* 
Mineral oil, low viscosity 12.0 “* 
Petrolatum, to make 100.0 * 


Incorporate the solution of pilocarpine 
hydrochloride with the anhydrous lanolin; 
then mix the other ingredients. To use: 
Massage a small quantity into scalp prior 
to washing scalp. 

It is my impression that the pilocarpine 
and the water may be left” out if desired. 
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PAymouth Brand STEARATES 


PLYMOUTH No. 226 ZING STEARATE U. S. P. 
PLYMOUTH No. 21 ZINC STEARATE U. S. P. 
PLYMOUTH SPECIAL ‘‘A’’ ZINC STEARATE U. S. P 


These U. S. P. Zinc Stearates are produced from the highest quality natural, 
Saponified Process, Triple Pressed Stearic Acid. Control of process variables 
results in the production of three grades affording a subtle range in texture to 
meet any formulation requirement. All grades place emphasis on freedom from 
odor, storage stability and non-balling characteristics. 


PLYMOUTH MAGNESIUM STEARATE No. 2 


This Magnesium Stearate is designed specifically for use, when desired, in powder 
formulations and as a tabletting aid. 


PLYMOUTH BRAND STEARATES also include: 
Calcium, Barium, and Aluminum Stearates 


M. W. PARSONS-PLYMOUTH, Inc. 





59 BEEKMAN STREET Telephone BEekman 3-3162—3163—3164 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. Cable Address: PARSONOILS, NEW YORK 
A complete line of Cosmetic Raw Materials 
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OLD WORLD FRAGRANCES 


Time savings of 30% and 
more with unskilled 


operators makes your 
POTDEVIN Label Paster 
quickly pay for itself. 
No - om. required 
for varied shaped tabels. 
Accurate control of adhe- 

Label Paster sive minimizes waste 
and assures clean, neat 
labeling. 

Available in 6”, 842", 12” and 18” widths. 


a POTDEVIN macuine co. 


257 North Street = Teterboro, N. J. 


Dr. Alexander Katz Co. 
division of 


F. RITTER & CO. 


Los Angeles 39, California 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 









ag M ng 
yj and labeling 





Visit ovr Booth, No. 366, at the National Packaging Show 
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For smoother, better processing — 








buy the Uniformity Hooker Caustic Soda gives you 





Month after month, year after 
year—you can standardize process- 
ing methods, and get consistent 
results, when you use Hooker 
Caustic Soda. 

You need never adjust your 
process to meet variations in 
caustic soda shipments. You can 
be sure each new shipment closely 


You can standardize on Hooker Caustic Soda 


Forms: Liquid 50% and 73% © Flake @ Solid @ Special fine flakes 
Containers: Tank cors @ Tank wagons ® Barges ® Drums 


For fast service, phone: cHicaGo 


matches your current inventory. 

Uniformity, from shipment to 
shipment, is the result of close 
quality checking at Hooker. More 
than a score of inspections and 
analyses safeguard the uniformity 
of the Hooker caustic you buy. 

Do you agree, with leading 
companies in 30 different indus- 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
13 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


(1) data sheets on Hooker Caustic Soda; [] Bulletin 100 
describing Hooker products and services. 


Please send 


CEntral 6-1311 


LOS ANGELES ..... NEvada 6-3826 — 
NEW YORK ... . . MUrray Hill 2-2500 Company 
NIAGARA FALLS ............ 6655 cola 
TACOMA .. _ Broadway 1215 

City 
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tries, that this is a good reason to 
standardize on Hooker caustic 
soda? 

If you do, a letter or a phone 
call to the nearest Hooker plant 
or office will quickly bring you 
the product data and other facts 
you need to make your decision. 


Title 


Baa Nn) — Aon Zee hell of the Cac — 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Distemper Prophylaxis in Dogs 
In reporting on distemper prophylaxis 
in dogs, J. L. Faltta (Nord. Vet. Med. 
5:160, 1953 through J. Am. Vel. Med. 
Assoc. 123:144, 1953) states that an in- 
activated vaccine (Virogen) was used 
on 204 dogs, of which 199 completed the 
series of three injections. The dogs were 
of 31 different breeds and varied in age 
from three to 18 months. None of the 
animals had been exposed to distemper 
virus nor had they been previously vac- 
cinated with any other product. Of 
the 199 animals observed over a two- 
year period, 12 had slight reactions that 
were transitory, 13 died of causes other 
than distemper, six had other illnesses 
from which they recovered, and only 
four had distemper. In these cases, the 
disease was not severe and the animals 
recovered. In addition to dogs, the 
vaccine was used on a few foxes and 
ferrets. Some of these were injected with 
distemper virus in two or six monu..3 
without the development of the disease. 
Nonvaccinated ferrets died. 


Aureomycin, Niacin and 
Manganese in Chick Nutrition 

The effect of aureomycin on the nia- 
cin and manganese requirements of 
chicks has been investigated by W. F. 
Pepper, S. J. Slinger and I. Motzok 
(Poultry Sci. 32:656, 1953) they found 
that dietary aureomycin increased 
growth and improved feed efficiency 
with diets containing all combinations 
of 10, 30 and 50 p.p.m. of manganese 
and 9, 18 and 27 mg. of niacin per 
pound. Considering weight, feed effi- 
ciency and the incidence of perosis, the 
requirement for niacin was in excess of 
18 mg. per pound of diet and the man- 
ganese requirement was greater than 
30 p.p.m. Aureomycin enhanced the 
utilization of both manganese and niacin 
for growth promotion and the preven- 
tion of perosis but did not appear to 
reduce the dietary requirement for 
either nutrient. 

Raising the manganese level from 10 
to 50 p.p.m. resulted in a significant 
increase in the weight of the small in- 
testine and ceca. Aureomycin brought 
about a slight, but non-significant, in- 
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crease in cecal weight and a significant 
reduction in the weight of the small 
intestine. 


Progesterone for Cattle 

In considering the use of progesterone 
to control habitual abortion in cattle, 
E. A. Woelffer (J. Am. Vel. Med. Assoc. 
123:505, 1953) notes that progesterone 
preparations available to the veterinar- 
ian have been oil solutions or aqueous 
suspensions. Upon injection, either sub- 
cutaneously or intramuscularly, the hor- 
mone is rapidly absorbed, with a result- 
ing systemic effect of short duration. 
This type of preparation, for practical 
or economical reasons, has not been 
used in treating bovine abortion cases. 
Recently, a new type of parenteral 
solution, Repositol progesterone, de- 
signed to promote sustained hormonal 
effect, was made available. Following 
intramuscular injection of this solution, 
the progesterone is precipitated by con- 
tact with the tissue fluids to form an 
implant. This hormone preparation was 


‘used on eight cows with a history of 


previous abortion. All treated animals 
received 500 mg. of the hormone as a 
dose, regardless of age or breed, at 
seven- to ten-day intervals. The in- 
jections were made in the muscles of the 
neck and gluteal regions. Full-term 
pregnancy resulted in seven of the cows. 
In reporting on another study with 
Repositol progesterone, J. B. Herrick 
(Vet. Med. 48:489, 1953) pointed out 
that in routine sterility work in cattle, 
there frequently is observed the female 
that has a normal reproductive tract, 
regular estral cycles, and no evidence of 
disease, yet fails to settle. This type 
case is found in both beef and dairy 
herds with normal breeding efficiency. 

To determine whether progesterone 
therapy could be used beneficially in 
animals with a history of repeat services, 
40 heifers were selected in five different 
herds for study. These heifers had a 
history of at least four services, and 
examination had not revealed any evi- 
dence of disease or anatomical abnor- 
malities. The animals were bred by 
natural service or artificial service. 
Heifers were used in this study to mini- 
mize any complications that might exist 
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Examinations for 


in older females. 
pregnancy were made 45 to 75 days 
following last service. Twenty of the 
heifers were selected for treatment with 
progesterone, while the remaining 20 
were designated controls. Controls were 
injected with 3 cc. of the vehicle only. 
In the 20 treated animals, 13 were diag- 
nosed pregnant (65 per cent). Seven 
were pregnant on the first service, four 
on the second service and three on the 
third service. In the control group, 
pregnancy resulted in four of the 20 
heifers (20 per cent). Only one animal 
was pregnant on the first service; the 
others conceived on the second or third. 

Herrick believes that this controlled 
study indicates that an injection of 
progesterone in repeated breeding 
heifers can increase conception rate. 
The use of an implant to produce sus- 
tained hormone levels is practical and 
can be used conveniently by veterinar- 
ians who treat these cases. 


Terramycin in Mineral 
Oil for Pullets 

In a paper presented at the 42nd 
annual meeting at the Poultry Science 
Association (through Pouliry Sci. 32:891, 
1953), J. R. Carson, R. D. Eaton and 
R. E. Luginbuhl reported that two 
groups of trapnested laying pullets dis- 
playing symptoms of chronic respira- 
tory disease and from which a causative 
organism had been isolated, were in- 
jected subcutaneously at the base of the 
comb with 50 mgs. of Terramycin sus- 
pended in mineral oil. Similar groups 
were maintained as controls. The mini- 
mum time from display of first symp- 
toms of the disease to time of injections 
was approximately one month in one 
group and four months in the other. 

Gross symptoms of the disease such 
as rales, coughing and sneezing had 
largely disappeared by the sixth day 
after injection and a recurrence of the 
symptoms was not apparent for the re- 
mainder of the experiment. Egg produc- 
tion was significantly increased in both 
groups of treated hens. That group in 
which the disease had been present for 
the shorter period of time gave the 
greater response to treatment. Egg 
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production showed maximum response 
seven to 10 days after treatment. Dif- 
ferences between the experimental and 
control birds still persisted 51 days 
after the start of the experiment. Al- 
though shell thickness declined in all 
groups during the post-injection period, 
the decline in the treated birds was sig- 
nificantly less than that in the control 
group. Albumen quality and egg weight 
showed no improvement after treat- 
ment. 


Surital Anesthesia 
for Dogs and Cats 

Clinical data are presented by F. E. 
Eads (California Vel. 7:24, Sept.-Oct. 
1953) covering 7,522 dogs and cats 
following the use of Surital sodium 
(sodium 5 - allyl - 5 - (1 - methyl - 
butyl)-2-thiobarturic acid) administered 
either alone, following premedication 
with morphine and atropine, or con- 
currently with d-tubocurarine chloride. 
Results of clinical use of Surital thus 
far indicate that anesthesia is of short 
duration; that induction and _post- 
operative excitement are practically 
nil; that a relatively high margin of 
safety prevails if the agent is given 
slowly to effect, and that a minimum 
amount of circulatory and respiratory 
depression is produced. 

Surgical anesthesia usually persists 
for a period varying from 10 to 30 min- 
utes, depending upon the depth of 
anesthesia. Recovery from the anes- 
thetic is usually complete in approxi- 
mately one and one-half hours. Using 
four per cent solution, the approximate 
dosage of Surital when administered 
intravenously to dogs and cats is 1 ce. 
per five pounds of body weight, de- 
pending on age and cendition of the 
patient. 


Foot Rot in Sheep 

Following a consideration of the 
symptoms, differential diagnosis and 
etiology of foot rot in sheep, H. Marsh 
(J. Am. Vel. Med. Assoc. 124:1, Jan. 
1954), discusses the treatment and 
control of this condition. In treating 
foot rot of sheep, he believes that the 
objective should be the complete eradi- 
cation of the infection in as short a 
time as possible. This means that pal- 
liative treatments, which may cause 
improvement in individual sheep with- 
out complete recovery, are of little 
value. In this category would be treat- 
ment with sulfonamides which, in his 
limited experience, has not been effec- 
tive. The only treatment which he 
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recommends consists of complete surgi- 
cal exposure of all diseased tissue, fol- 
lowed by immersion of the foot in some 
bactericidal solution which also has an 
astringent effect. Several such solutions 
have been tried in controlled experi- 
ments, and 30 per cent (saturated) cop- 
per sulfate solution has been found to be 
the most effective and practical. The 
only objection to this solution is that it 
stains the wool of the legs and possibly 
of some areas of the body, from splash- 
ing in the bath. As the Australians are 
sensitive to any staining or soiling of 
wool, some of them have used 10 per 
cent formalin which is quite effective, 
but even in Australia, it is placed second 
to copper sulfate. 

In an infected flock of sheep, it is 
necessary that all the sheep be set up 
and that every foot be examined. After 
surgical exposure of all the diseased 
tissue, all of the sheep in the flock 
should be walked through troughs con- 
taining 30 per cent copper sulfate solu- 
tion. If every affected foot is thoroughly 
trimmed and treated with copper sul- 
fate, the disease shuold be eradicated in 
one treatment. 


Photosensitization in Cattle 

Photosensitization is an inflammation 
of the skin affecting cattle grazing on 
green pastures. The condition is ac- 
tually caused by the presence of certain 
organic materials in the bloodstream 
which sensitize the skin to the light 
rays of the sun. In discussing the symp- 
toms of this condition, S. A. Mountjoy 
(through Australasian J. Pharm. 34:994, 
1953) states that they occur only on 
unpigmented portions of the skin and 
then only when the animal is exposed 
to bright sunlight, chiefly during the 
spring, summer and early autumn 
months. Lesions occur commonly on 
the upper part of the body, around the 
face and eyelids and on the ears. The 
udder and teats of cows are often af- 
fected and also the white parts of 
broken-colored animals. The first symp- 
toms are a reddening and then swelling 
and itchiness of the affected parts. The 
animals appear dull, stay in the shade 
as much as possible and lose their ap- 
petite. The skin then becomes “dead,” 
assuming a hard and scaly appearance. 
The affected skin will eventually sep- 
arate and peel from the underlying 
tissue. The raw surfaces become irri- 
tated and many quickly turn septic. 
They also may be struck by flies unless 
care is taken. 

Treatment of photosensitization con- 
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sists mainly in moving the affected ani- 
mals from the pasture contributing to 
the condition and putting them in a 
paddock with ample shade to protect 
them from the sun’s rays. An allow- 
ance of hay should be provided. The 
affected parts should be dressed with 
an antiseptic ointment. If any signs of 
constipation are present a purgative of 
Epsom salts will prove beneficial. The 
animals may also be protected by 
smearing the susceptible light-colored or 
white parts with an oily or greasy dress- 
ing mixed with lamp black. This acts 
in the same way as the pigment in dark 
skin, which protects the skin from pene- 
tration by the sun’s rays. A strong solu- 
tion of ordinary washing blue painted 
on the lighter patches has also been 
found useful as a protection. 


Urea in Dairy Rations 

Citing data presented in U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry Circular 160, 
R. R. Dykstra (Vet. Med. 49:14, 1954) 
remarks that the question of adding 
urea to dairy cattle rations comes up 
rather frequently. As nearly as it is 
possible to give a reasonably up-to-date 
answer, urea is not a protein, although 
rumen bacteria are able to convert it 
into amino acids and protein. Research 
has indicated that urea is of no value for 
milk production purposes if the grain 
ration already contains from 14 to 18 
per cent of protein, as it will be utilized 
only to the extent of 40 per cent or less. 
However, if the grain ration has no 
more than 10 per cent of protein, such 
as in homegrown grains, it can be util- 
ized to as high as 80 per cent. In the 
Middle West it may be economically 
sound, in general, because carbohydrate 
concentrates are usually lower in price 
than protein concentrates, to feed one 
pound of urea and six pounds of carbo- 
hydrate concentrate, provided that the 
price of this combination is less than 
that of seven pounds of protein concen- 
trate. English researchers have found 
that when more than three ounces of 
urea are fed per day, it exhibits its 
toxic action by a depressant effect on 
milk production, which means that if 
a cow receives six or seven pounds of 
grain per day the limit of urea should 
not be over three per cent. With dry 
dairy cows and growing heifers during 
the winter season, urea can be used so 
as to utilize some of the poorer quality 
roughages in combination with cereal 
grain and molasses, but with good qual- 
ity legume hay. Dairy heifers will make 
normal gains on such rations without a 
grain supplement. 
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infrared Spectroscopy 

In a report prepared by the Aromatics 
Committee of the Essential Oil Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., it is pointed out that 
infrared spectroscopy has caught the 
imagination of the chemical industry. 
It is realized, however, that the infrared 
spectrophotometer will play an indis- 
pensable but nevertheless limited role 
in the cast of analytical instruments. 
It will not replace such instruments as 
the ultraviolet spectrophotometer and 
the colorimeter. 

Modern commercially available spec- 
trophotometers automatically record a 
graph of per cent transmission against 
wave length. A spectrum can be ob- 
tained in about 15 minutes although for 
special problems the time may be 
greatly lengthened. The instrument 
manufacturers have made it possible to 
get spectra rapidly and conveniently. 
The interpretation of spectra requires 
knowledge and experience. If the 
spectra of pure materials are compared 
and found dissimilar one can be sure 
that the materials are different. If the 
spectra are alike then it is strongly 
probable but not certain that the ma- 
terials are identical. Different com- 
pounds may have similar spectra. Addi- 
tional uncertainty will arise if the orig- 
inal purity has not been definitely estab- 
lished. Whether spectral differences in 
various spectra are due to impurities or 
of structural origin may be a difficult 
question. One authority has stated that 
although the minimum detectable 
amount of impurity varies enormously 
from one case to another one mole per 
cent is a typical value. It may occa- 
sionally be possible to detect extremely 
small amounts of one compound and 
overlook fairly sizable quantities of 
another in the same mixture. This 
follows from the varying intensities of 
absorption, the degrees of similarity, 
and the fortuitous band overlapping ex- 
hibited by the components of a given 
mixture. The detection and identifica- 
tion of minor constituents of essential 
oils or perfume compounds will be facili- 
tated by the infrared spectrophotom- 
eter only in a few particularly favor- 
able instances. 


Where matching spectra cannot be 
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obtained the spectroscopist can in most 
cases identify some of the gross struc- 
tural features of an unknown. Alde- 
hydes, alcohols, acids, esters, aromatics, 
unsaturates and many other functional 
groups absorb radiation of specific wave 
lengths. The absence of absorption at 
these wave lengths positively indicates 
the absence of a_ specific functional 
group. The finer details of the structure 
of a substance are difficult if not im- 
possible to ascertain from the spectrum 
alone. Matching the spectra of an un- 
known with a known material is the 
best, though not perfect identification. 
Where the unknown is a complex mix- 
ture, as is commonly the case with even 
simple perfume blends or essential oils, 
the spectroscopist is almost helpless. 
with the assistance of a fractionating 
column, chromatography and chemical 
separations coupled with a substantial 
library of reference spectra progress can 
be expected. The preparation of the 
necessary pure reference compounds is 
obviously a costly, time-consuming 
process. This synthetic work also is 
required for quantitative analysis in 
order to establish constants and mini- 
mize interferences. An assay for a con- 
stituent of a complex natural product 
may still be only partly reliable due to 
the usual variations in natural products 
or the nature of an adulteration. A de- 
termined blender could outwit the un- 
aided infrared spectrophotometer in 
many instances. 

Fundamentally the infrared spectro- 
photometer is a simple instrument. 
Radiation of a specified wave length 
selected from the range of wave lengths 
available on the instrument is passed 
through a sample and the amount of 
unabsorbed radiation is measured. The 
infrared spectrum is directly dependent 
upon the kinds of atoms in a molecule, 
their special configuration, and the type 
of bonds in the molecule. Obviously 
each molecular species or compound 
should then have a unique infrared 
spectrum. However, very similar com- 
pounds can have radically different 
spectra and radically different sub- 
stances can have somewhat similar 
spectra. 

Obviously the infrared spectrophotom- 
eter will not eliminate the chemist nor 
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the perfumer, taster, or color matcher. 
It will provide a powerful tool, in com- 
petent hands, for aiding the solution of 
many problems either difficult or im- 
possible by other means alone. Once an 
assay procedure has been established 
it is elegant and rapid. The inherent 
response of the infrared spectrophotom- 
eter to almost all organic molecules 
coupled with the high specificity of 
spectral character for each compound 
indicates an enormous potential justify- 
ing the ingenuity and time spent in its 
development and in applications. 


Oil Formation in 
Asarum Europaeum 

In a report on the differentiation of 
oil cells and the formation of ethereal 
oil in Asarum europaeum, K. Paech 
(Z. Botan. 40:53, 1952 through Chem. 
Abstr. 48:956, 1954) states that the 
pith of the rhizomes of this plant con- 
tains, besides droplets of ethereal oil, 
strongly refractive particles that may 
be oil precursors. The oil is much more 
soluble than the particles in alcohol, 
ether, chloral hydrate and chloroform. 
However, the particles are soluble in 
water and sulfuric acid while the oil is 
not. Colors given by various dyes with 
the oil and the particles, respectively, 
are: alcoholic Sudan III, deep red, 
colorless; Indophenol Blue, blue-violet, 
colorless; colloidal Sudan III, deep red, 
colorless; Alkamine, red, colorless; 
2,6 - dichloroindophenol, red - violet, 
colorless to pale blue; Nile Blue, dark 
blue, colorless to blue. 


Oil of Ridolfia Segetum 

A sample of the essential oil of Ri- 
delfia segelum examined by J. Gatta- 
fosse and G. Igolen (Industrie parfum. 
6:305, 1951 through Chem. Abstr. 47: 
9573, 1953) had the following properties: 


Specific gravity 0.9396 
Index of refraction 1.4982 
Specific rotation +54°20 
Acid value...... 0.56 
Ester value re 7 
Carbonyl! value ve 8.40 
Diene value............. 468 


One part of the oil dissolved in 10 
parts of 90 per cent alcohol but it was 
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“tops” and he supports this opinion by 
pointing to his own employment record of 
more than 31 years in the company’s serv- 
ice. Stan works out of the Chicago office 
with accounts inside the Metropolitan area. 
His popularity with customers and co- 
workers alike is a reflection of sincere 
fondness engendered by his ever friendly 
disposition and infectious good humor. He 
likes people and people like him. Inland 
lishing has long been one of his favorite 
interests and an adept hand at constructing 
his own fly rods has lent, for him, added 
lustre to the sport. One more interest— 
his children: Sue Ann, 12, and Stanley 
James, 4 . . . and he's prouder than a 
Pickerel of these! 





Q 
i 
FLOWER of the Month } 
February — Violet ? 
or Primrose ? 
, 8 
March — Jonquil ? 
or Daffodil i 
’ 
i 
4 
\4 
14 
4 
MAYBE id 
y 
YOU | 
‘ 
, 
KNOW \ 
, 
: 
7 
HIM... y 
» 
5 
\ 
i 
> 
¢ TANLEY BURTON SCHUSTER is a 2 
true “son of the soil”’—a gentleman 2 
farmer, on a modest scale, who spends P. 
week-ends and vacations assisting with the 
maintenance, plowing and harvesting of 
the family’s 400-acre farm and on his own 
much smaller acreage in Woodstock, II- 
linois. Farming is Stan's idea of really liv- 
ing—but not necessarily of making a liv- 
ing. For that, he considers Fritzsche to be 


RECOMMENDATION 4 
of the Month 


4 

DELISSE 
BOUQUET 

| 


If you have need of an attrac- 

tive, light, diffusive floral at & 
low cost, DELISSE BOUQUET > 
is a fragrance well worth con- ’ 
sidering. Initially, this compo- , 
sition emanates the perfume ¢ 
of lily of the valley. As it 
dries, another note appears, y 
unidentifiable, but very pleas- > 


ing—and it lingers on and é 
on, a lasting and most delight- 

ful effect. Attractively priced, 2 
too: $15.00 per pound; $.95 Q 
for a trial ounce. Try DE- ‘ 
LISSE BOUQUET . we ; 
believe you'll like it. ; 










LET THESE 
SPECIALTIES 
ENRICH 

YOUR PRODUCT'S 
FRAGRANCE 


If you are interested in a richer and 
more arresting odor effect for your 
product, our extensive line of FRITZ- 
BRO SPECIALTIES includes a stimu- 
lating variety of basic materials, some 
of which may well give profitable new 
direction to your creative efforts. Even 
as modifiers, these materials impart 
characteristics essential to, but some- 
times lacking in the finished composi- 
tion,—fullness, lift, tonality, depth. 
Each FRITZBRO SPECIALTY is, in 
itself, a complete well-fixed, well- 
balanced composition, designed for 
use either as a base or as an adjunct 
for improving the odor of the finished 
goods. If you'll describe us your 
needs, we'll gladly send you further 
information concerning these superior 
perfumers’ materials. 





































LIGHT, EXHILARATING FRAGRANCES 
for AFTER-BATH REFRESHANTS 


SPRING—just around the corner, with summer only 
another all-too-brief season away—and then the big 
demand for light, body-cooling colognes, toilet waters 
and after-bath refreshants. To an industry dedicated 
primarily to the pleasant task of heightening 
feminine daintiness, elegance and charm, this is the 
season when—more than ever—its creations can 
helpfully serve m'lady’s physical and emotional needs. 
Good fragrance being the key to much of the success 
his products will enjoy, it will pay the toilet goods 
manufacturer to examine and experiment with the 
fragrances available for such use. Therefore, as our 
candidates for the perfuming of your summer toiletry 
line, we offer you the following: 


TRIAL OFFER: We'll send you '/2 oz. sample bottles ot 
all SIX of the fragrances listed (including our ‘“‘Recom- 
mendation of the Month”) for $2.00 to cover cost of 
packing and handling, or your choice of any THREE 
for $1.00, check or money order to accompany coupon 
below properly filled in. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. MEADOW SWEET 
76 9th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 0 1-759 


, te BOUQUET COLOGNE 
Gentlemen: Please send me, prepaid, '/2 oz. O v-699 


samples of each of the fragrances checked. 
My check (or M.O.) for $...... is attached. SWEET ORIENTAL 
[] t-421 


Title FRENCH BOUQUET 
at ‘ 2) K-195 


company REFRESHING LAVENDER 
Address . BEE ret ; P io oO M-091 
Zone... .State...... DELISSE BOUQUET 


C) (Recommendation 
(Enclose $2.00 for 6 perfumes; $1.00 for 3) of the Month) 


Name 


City 














CHEMIST EMPLOYING HYRDOXYLAMINE HYDROCHLO- 
RIDE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF ALDEHYDES BY 
TITRATING WITH STANDARDIZED ALKALINE SOLUTION 


} / / ULTIPLY the operation pictured above by every lot of oils and 
aromatics that enter our plant and you get some notion of what it 
means to guarantee, unconditionally, the quality of our merchandise. 
Multiply this figure again by the half dozen or more different tests 
each lot is subjected to and you gain an additional idea of what such 
assurance involves. Then follow along adding to this the meticulous 
care that is practiced in our handling of an order from the time it is 
entered until it leaves our plant, expertly compounded, carefully 
checked, packaged, routed and shipped—usually the same day—and 
you just can’t help saying to yourself: “No wonder FRITZSCHE 


products never give me any cause for complaint!” 


FRITZSCHE « @ 
othe, Ine. 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES avd ‘STOCKS: Atlanta, Georgia, Boston, Massachusetts, *Chicago, Ulineis, Cincinnati, 
Obie Cleveland, Obie Los Angeles, California, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Saw Francisco, California, 
St. Lewis, Missouri, *Toronte, Canada and * Mexico, D. F FACTORY: Clifton, N.] 
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EALLY, you will! It'll get you well quick and you'll love its nice flavor. . . . Which is am p 

just about the best combination of appeals any medicinal preparation can offer. And that’s ex- a a 
actly what many of the top products, today, are offering—efficacy and palatability combined. a 
More and more, this is the industry's present trend, approvingly supported by doctors . . . ap- v 
preciatively accepted by patients. Of course, the achievement of palatability is not merely a mat- “ 
ter of adding to the modern drug some taste-appealing, stock flavor. There is much more to it x “ 
than this. Far more restful is the well co-ordinated scientific approach—the meeting of flavor _ 
expert and pharmacist with each bringing to the solution of a common problem the highly special- a. = 
ized knowledge of his particular field. It is in applying our 83 years of flavor making experience cc a t 
in this manner to the drug trade’s increasing taste problems that we have rendered this industry be 
most distinguished service in recent years. We cordially invite you to sample this service by = @ at 
consulting with us—confidentially, of course—any time some flavor problem challenges you for 4 ae 
solution. po 
ati 

th 

For GOOD TASTE Ss thi 
in Pharmaceuticals Consult... F Rg IT 1 5 i a oD!l—— j es 
_ nother, Ine. 3 fro 

PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. : pre 
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insoluble in 85 per cent alcohol. The 
oil contained D-alpha-phellandrene and 
approximately 33 per cent of myristicin. 


Fruit Flavors 

In his discussion of fruit flavors J. H. 
McGlumphy (Perf. ¢ Essent. Oil Rec. 
44:352, 1953) points out that high fruit 
prices in recent years have made it 
mandatory that the extract manufac- 
turer adopt new processing technics. 
Hence, the modern extract plant is 
equipped to process fruits by any one, 
or a combination of several methods, 
depending upon the type of fruit and 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 

Thus, concentration by freezing finds 
a place in such a program because of the 
product obtained. However the freezing 
method has always been retarded by its 
higher cost, and the limited concentra- 
tion that may be obtained. Repeated 
freezings are required to effect maximum 
concentration and the efficiency de- 
creases rapidly with each successive 
handling. Nonetheless, a single freezing 
may yield a two-to-three-fold concentra- 
tion which in some cases makes a val- 
uable addition to more highly concen- 
trated products obtained by other 
methods. 

The method for recovery and con- 
centration of the volatile aromatics from 
apples and grapes developed by the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
has been found applicable, with some 
modifications, to many other fruits. 
An essence-recovery unit set up as part 
of a fruit-processing equipment has 
been used successfully for several years 
on raspberries, strawberries, cherries, 
pineapples, peaches, apricots, ‘currants, 
and blackberries as well as on apples 
and grapes. After the removal of these 
very important volatile materials the 
remaining juice is generally treated with 
enzymes to remove pectins, clarified by 
centrifuging, and concentrated under 
high vacuum. With the pectins re- 
moved, a high degree of concentration 
is possible. When necessary, fruit may 
be processed throughout in an inert 
atmosphere, the juice pressed, de- 
aerated, depectinized, clarified, and a 
portion concentrated by freezing. Vol- 
atile essences may be recovered from 
the remainder by fractional distillation, 
this portion then concentrated in high 
vacuum and all these parts are finally 
combined with the extracts or distillates 
from the press cake. The resulting 
product contains practically all the 
flavor present in the original fruit in a 
highly concentrated form that is free 
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from troublesome pectinous material 
and is relatively stable. 

In Europe, efforts have been made to 
increase the flavor yield from fruit by 
fermentation, using, in some cases, rare 
wine yeasts. While certain yeasts do 
increase the flavor strength of fruit 
juices, this increase is accompanied by 
a loss of fidelity, so much so that it is 
sometimes difficult to tell by taste what 
fruit was used as the starting material. 

McGumphy believes that further 
progress will come through a more thor- 
ough knowledge of those ingredients to 
which the flavor is due. Such knowledge 
can also be applied to the development 
of finer synthetic flavor for use when 
economics forbid the use of natural 
flavors alone. 

Unfortunately the extremely small 
percentages of flavor materials in fruits 
precludes their easy identification. 
However, the application of new tools 
and analytical methods, such as absorp- 
tion spectrophotometry, chromatog- 
raphy, and ion exchange separations, is 
now making possible the isolation and 
identification of these elusive but highly 
important ingredients. 

In considering the formulation of 
flavors, McGlumphy observes that until 
recent years the flavor chemist has been 
essentially an artist. He has found that 
certain aromatic chemicals, essential oils 
and natural products when properly 
compounded will make a_ synthetic 
flavor that resembles with remarkably 
fidelity, in many instances, the flavor, 
and aroma of certain fruits. The work 
on the composition of the flavor of the 
flavor-bearing portions of several fruits 
has verified the presence of aromatics 
that have been used by expert flavor 
men for years. To date not enough work 
has been done so that the organic chem- 
ist can produce, with his findings, a 
flavor of superior fidelity to that of the 
flavor-creator. However, each new 
finding by the organic chemist adds to 
the art of the flavor chemist and they 
are now working together and producing 
vastly superior products. 


Wild Lime Oil 

The steam distillation of the leaves of 
Alalantia monophylla, or wild lime, by 
U. G. Nayak and P. C. Guha (J. Indian 
Chem. Soc. 28:713, 1951) gave an oil in 


Oil content (per cent) 
Eugenol (vol./vol. per cent) 
Specific gravity 

Index of refraction 

Optical rotation 
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0.4 to 0.6 per cent yield. This oil, which 
had a brown color and citrus odor, was 
found to have the following char- 
acteristics: 


Specific gravity 

Index of refraction 
Specific rotation 
Saponification value... . 
Acid value 


Considerable data were also obtained 
concerning the properties of the various 
portions obtained after fractionation of 
the oil. 


Products from Cedar 

The production of an essence of cedar 
from the tree growing in Spanish 
Morocco has been suggested by J. G. 
Montero (Rev. ind. y fabril (Madrid) 
8:89, 1953 through Chem. Anstir. 47: 
11667, 1953). The essence is produced 
from the wood or the leaves by distilla- 
tion or solvent extraction. The product 
derived from the leaves is composed 
chiefly of d-limonene with small 
amounts of borneol and codinene. That 
derived from the wood is a solution of 
cedrol or “cedar camphor” in cedrene. 
Montero notes that the residue from 
the manufacture of pencils and other 
products is used for steam distillation 
to give an essential oil of poor quality 
that is unsuitable for perfume. 

The wood of Atlantic cedar gives 3.5 
per cent of a heavy oil of light brown 
color and pleasant odor. The white 
cedar and others are also used. On 
steam distillation, the leaves of red 
cedar give 0.2 per cent of an essence. 
Dry distillation of the wood gives a 
dark-colored essence with a pronounced 
odor. According to Montero, the es- 
sence of red or Virginia cedar is a wet 
crystalline mass containing cedrol. 


Clove Oil 

Analysis by C. Goldstein (J. Sci. Ind. 
Research, India 12B:281, 1953) of whole 
clove buds (A), crushed clove buds (B) 
and clove stems (C) yielded the follow- 
ing data in the table below. 

The oil from the stems is soluble in an 
equal volume or more of 70 per cent al- 
cohol, while the bud oil requires two 
volumes at 15° C. 
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ent Thoughts and Trends 


by Thomas Cifelli, Jr.* 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


It is going to cost more money to 
obtain U. S. patents in the near future. 
To those who know what it is to meet 
financial obligations incidental to ob- 
taining patents, this statement may 
appear to be an old story. However, the 
sad truth of the matter is that the up- 
curve in patent costs is still running 
strong. The increases in the recent past 
have been due mainly to increases in 
the professional fees of patent attorneys 
and patent draftsmen, which increases 
in turn were brought about by the in- 
creased expenses of these groups. An- 
other hidden, but nevertheless important, 
factor in accounting for increases in 
patent costs during the last decade or 
so is the time, labor and expense in- 
volved in meeting the hypertechnical 
formal rejections of the Patent Office, 
particularly in the chemical divisions. 
It may, therefore, come as a surprise to 
some who believe that government is 
usually very quick to detect a loose 
available dollar for tax purposes, that 
the U. S. government filing and final 
fees for U. S. patent applications have 
not been raised for a good many years. 
This omission, however, is in the process 
of being corrected and a pending bill 
has for its purpose the increase of these 
and other fees in the Patent office. 

Under the present practice, there is 
a U. S. filing fee of $30.00 for patent 
applications and if the Patent Office 
allows the application, a final govern- 
ment fee of $30.00 is also required 
before the patent will be issued. A 
filing and final fee of $1.00 for each 
claim in excess of 20 is also exacted. 
Under a proposed bill, the new schedule 
will be $40.00 for the filing fee and 
$50.00 for the final fee, plus $5.00 for 
both filing and final fees for each claim 
over five. Increases in various Patent 
Office operations to try to make them 
self-supporting are also in the picture. 
Such operations include photostating, 
correcting drawings, recording instru- 
ments, certifying instruments, etc. 
*GAYLOR, CIFELLI & JURICK 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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PATENT FEES ON WAY UP 


Just what the exact nature of the 
increases finally written into law may 
be is, of course, problematical at this 
time. However, that there will be in- 
creases cannot be doubted, for the 
Patent Office is now in the position of 
having to provide increased services in 
the face of increasing operating costs 
and a decreasing budget, the latter 
being in line with the pay-your-way 
principles of President Eisenhower's 
administration. 

There is a large segment of opinion 
among the patent bar that the increases 
suggested may prove a deterrent and 
about the only suggestion that has been 
made which would seemingly take care 
of this latter point is the one which 
would maintain the present filing fees 
and would set a final fee of $30.00 but 
in that event the patent would only be 
issued for five years instead of the 
present 17 years. If the inventor wanted 
a 10 year patent, he would pay a final 
fee of $60.00 and if he wanted a 17 year 
patent, he would pay a final fee of 
$100.00. The principle behind this 
suggestion is that the additional fees 
would be payable only by those seeking 
longer patent terms and only at a time 
when they know exactly what they are 
getting from the Patent Office. 


Medicated Dental Floss 

It almost seems sometimes as if the 
dentists have outdistanced the lawyers 
as the most unpopular professional 
people in the mind of the populace. 
Witness the claims made in recent 
years for the ammoniated, chlorophyll 
and anti-enzyme tooth preparations for 
the teeth. These were all intended to 
eliminate cavities in teeth and without 
such cavities most of us could probably 
get along without dentists. 

Now along comes W. H. Ashton with 
an idea to begin where tooth prepara- 
tions leave off. He proposes to put 
medicaments in the dental floss and for 
his contribution he was awarded U. S. 
patent 2667443, assigned to Johnson & 
Johnson. 
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Specifically, Ashton’s idea is to im- 
pregnate certain chemicals in the dental 
floss in order to: 

1. Assist in enamel growth and, 
thereby increase resistance to dental 
caries; 

2. Protect enamel or dentine by the 
preferential coating of insoluble precipi- 
tates; 

3. React with, neutralize, sequester, 
buffer, or counteract acids which are 
present in the saliva or those which are 
produced therein by bacteria or sub- 
sequent enzymatic disintegration of 
foreign particles lodged in the inter- 
proximal regions of the teeth. 

The chemicals may be impregnated 
either by mechanical means, or in the 
form of a water solution, or in melted 
waxes. 

The patent lists the following com- 
pounds as illustrative of those which 
may be applied onto the floss with or 
without binders: 

1. Aliphatic amines, e.g. tricetyl 
amine; 

2. Cyclic amines, e.g. hexamethylene 
tetramine; 

3. Fatty acid amides containing less 
than 25 carbon atoms, e.g. stearamide; 

4. Basic amino acids, e.g. lysine; 

5. Polypeptides, e.g. glycylglycine; 

6. Inorganic basic salts such as 
(NH,).CO,, NasHPO., (NH.).2HPO,, 
CH,COONa, K2HPO,, etc.; 

7. Compounds which will give rise to 
basic products as a result of reaction or 
disintegration in the interproximal re- 
gions, e.g. urea or biuret; 

8. Mixtures of any of the above to 
total 20 per cent by weight of the yarn; 

9. The specific combination of urea 
dibasic ammonium phosphate as dis- 
closed by Kesel; 

10. Coating with cellulosic ether 
amides to act as neutralizing agents. 

All of the claims require the dental 
floss to be impregnated with a dental 
medicament in a water-soluble solid 
wax. 
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Versatile lon Exchange Resins 

The patent literature for some time 
has given testimony to the versatility 
of ion exchange resins. Two recent 
patents are cited as illustrations, with 
the thought that a brief consideration 
of these patents may be helpful to any 
reader who has not as yet considered 
the use of ion exchange resins in his 
work. 

In one patent, U. S. 2667417, some 
French inventors employed these resins 
in the purification and stabilization of 
fruit. juices. 

The inventors point out that the 
treatment of various juices of plant 
origin, sueh as beet-root juice, and fruit 
juices in general, with ion exchange 
materials has been known for a good 
many years but the results obtained 
have been generally unsatisfactory. The 
key to the successful solution of the 
problem, according to the inventors, is 
the selection of the correct ion exchanger 
and the adaptation of the contact time 
for the specific exchanger and the 
composition of the liquid being purified. 

In the case of the fruit juices to which 
the patent is directed, it was found that 
very satisfactory results are obtained 
for the purification, clarification and 
stabilization of fermentable fruit juices 
in a stage prior to the aging of these 
juices, particularly, wines, ciders, fruit 
juices, etc. by passing the impure fruit 
juice through a synthetic cation ex- 
changer such as after-solfonated poly- 
styrene cross-linked with up to 10 per 
cent divinyl benzene, after-sulfonated 
polystyrene cross-linked allyl esters of 
unsaturated dicarboxylic acids and 
polyvinyl sulfonates obtained by the 
oxidation of copolymers of alkoyl sul- 
fides and sulfones, and thereby remov- 
ing heavy metal ions, precipitable potas- 
sium bitartrate and precipitable calcium 
tartrate to leave in the treated juice a 
molar ratio of potassium to calcium ions 
of about four to one at a low pH of 
about two, whereafter the juice is 
passed through a synthetic resin cation 
exchanger such as a ternary alkenyl 
ammonium polystyrene, a quaternary 
alkenyl ammonium polystyrene, mix- 
tures of ternary alkylamino-polystyrene 
cross-linked with alkylamino-polystyr- 
ene and mixtures of alkenyl ammonium 
polystyrene cross-linked with alkyl- 
amino-polystyrene to remove the car- 
boxylic acid and bisulfite impurities 
from the juice and to raise the pH to 
above a pH of about 3. 

The second patent employing ion 
exchange resins for purification pro- 
cedures is from the petroleum field 
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being U. S. 2667514, dealing with the 
removal of cobalt catalyst utilized in the 
preparation of oxygenated compounds 
such as aldehydes and alcohols by the 
reaction of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. 

According to the patent, removal of 
the cobalt catalyst has been a produc- 
tion man’s nightmare. For one thing, 
present catalyst removal methods re- 
quire periodic interruption in order to 
remove accumulated metallic cobalt 
from the packing, to prevent plugging 
up feed inlet lines and adjacent areas 
of the decobalting vessel. Furthermore, 
cobalt metal deposited as a film on the 
heating means, and required constant 
removal to prevent the plugging of the 
pre-heating equitment and coating of 
the contacting surfaces. The removal 
of these films and deposited cobalt 
metal was a tedious and difficult process, 
and the necessary shut downs added 
significant costs to the economics of the 
synthesis process. There were additional 
drawbacks arising from the fact that 
the aldehyde product was maintained 
for extended periods of time at elevated 
temperatures, and everyone knows how 
sensitive aldehydes are to high tem- 
peratures. The solution to this problem 
according to the patent, is to pass the 
aldehyde reaction product and dissolve 
cobalt through ion exchange resin, 
preferably employing the ion exchange 
resin in conjunction with a conventional 
decobalting method, whereby in the 
first stage the bulk of the dissolved 
cobalt is rapidly removed by thermal 
decobalting and in the second stage the 
more difficulty removable cobalt is 
substantially completely removed by 
percolation at room temperatures, over 
a synthetic ion exchange resin, thereby 
avoiding the long contact time at ele- 
vated temperatures. 

The resins suggested for use in the 
decobalting operation are “Amberlite- 
IRC-50" and “Duolite C-10," the 


former being a product of Resinous 
Products Chemical Company, Phila- 
delphia, and the latter being manu- 
factured by Chemical Processing Com- 
pany, Redwood City, Calif. 


Long Chain Alcohols from Low 
Molecular Weight Alcohols 


The petroleum field also furnishes an 
example of how the chemist can make 
a long chain fatty alcohol, for example 
lauryl alcohol, from a low molecular 
weight alcohol such as methanol, 
ethanol or isopropanol. The process in 
question is disclosed in U. S. 2668181, 
issued to Standard Oil Development 
Company. 

Briefly, olefins such as ethylene, are 
reacted with primary and secondary 
aliphatic or cycloaliphatic alcohols in 
the presence of a peroxide type activator 
at comparatively low temperatures and 
pressures to produce an alcohol of in- 
creased molecular weight due to the 
incorporation therein of one or more 
moles of the olefin. Thus, low molecular 
weight alcohols of the type: H(C2H,)x- 
CH.OH, where x is one to 18, preferably 
two to nine, are produced in good yields 
when ethylene is reacted with methanol 
in the presence of a peroxide activator 
at 150° C. and at pressures of about 
1000 p.s.i.g. for four to five hours. Ter- 
tiary alcohols do not react to form an al- 
cohol addition product. In their presence 
the olefin is converted to a hydrocarbon 
polymer containing only carbon and 
hydrogen. Examples of peroxide ac- 
tivators are t-butyl hydroperoxide, 
benzoyl peroxide, cumene hydroperox- 
ide and di-t-butyl peroxide. 

The patent contains a lot of technical 
details concerning the reaction condi- 
tions, reaction mechanism, reactants 
and nature of the product obtained. 

The data in the table, taken from the 
patent, are said to be typical as regards 
ethylene-alcohol products. 

(Continued on page 444) 


SYNTHESIS AND PROPERTIES OF ETHYLENE—ALCOHOL PRODUCTS 


Jiluent 
Run No. DTBP! 
(gms.) 
Type Vol. 
(ml.) 

1 iC;H,OH 1,800 59.5 
2 iC;H,OH 1,800 59.5 
3 sC.H,OH 1,800 59.5 
4 tC,.H»OH 1,040 59.5 
5 Cyclohexanol 1,040 59.5 
6 C:H,OH 1,800 59.5 
7 C;H,OH 1,800 59.5 
8 C:H,sOH 1,800 59.5 
i) C:H,OH 1,800 59.5 
10 C:H,OH 1,800 59.5 
11 C:H,OH 1,800 59.5 
12 C:H,OH 1,800 59.5 
13 C:H,OH 1,800 40.0 
14 C:H,OH 1,040 59.5 
15 CH,OH 1,800 59.5 
16 CH,OH 1,800 59.5 
17 t-C,H.OH — 59.5 
18 2-Me-2-C,H,OH — 59.5 


1 DTBP—di-t-butylperoxide. 
? Reaction time—five hours. 


Reaction Conditions? 


Product Yield* 


Pressure Temp. Gma. Gm. P/ M, P. 
(p. s. i.) (° C.) Gm. A, M.A. 
1,000 146 750 12.6 6.5 

500 146 590 9.9 9.1 
1,000 146 650 11.0 5.3 
1,000 145 180 3.0 — 
1,000 145 435 7.3 — 
1,500 145 806 13.5 4.6 
1,000 166 638 11.7 6.2 
1,000 145 517 8.7 4.6 

750 145 410 6.9 48 

750 125 278 4.7 2.0 

500 145 315 5.3 5.5 

250 145 22 3.7 4.5 
1,000 145 340 8.5 4.3 
1,000 145 525 8.8 (4.3) 
1,000 166 347 5.8 2.4 

500 145 165 2.8 2.3 
1,000 145 548 9.2 — 
1,000 145 614 10.3 — 


2Gm. P./Gm. A. = Grams product per gram of DTBP; M. P./M. A. = Moles product per mole of DT BP, 
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Markets Becoming More Active, in Anticipation 
of Spring Season; Menthol, Vanilla Beans Firm 


Activity in the markets continued 
last month. The essential oils showed 
increased demand in a number of oils, 
including those which have a heavy use 
in the spring and summer seasons 
Various conditions in the botanical field 
have caused shortages or higher prices 
in these commodities. 

In regard to the citrus oils, lemon oil 
is expected to be quite firm as the 
warmer months approach, because there 
has been a considerable demand for the 
item already. This has tended to reduce 
the available stocks at a time of the 
year when the consumer interest begins 
to increase greatly. 

On the botanical side, agar agar is 
expected to become much firmer than 
it already is because of a shortage of 
material at the origin. At the same time, 
other botanicals are proving to be 
equally as firm, as in the case of buchu 
leaves, arnica flowers and balsam tolu. 

Two noteworthy changes took place 
in the fine-chemical field last month. 
Glycerine was reduced by four cents a 
pound, the first such decline since 
September of last year, and Vitamin B,2 
was reduced, this being the first decline 
since 1952. 

The activity in the essential oils does 
not show itself in the graph on page 427 
which remained at 140.9, since none of 
the oils concerned changed in price 
during February. The botanicals index 
declined a slight amount, from 213.8 
to 211.0, in spite of the fact that agar 
agar, balsam tolu and buchu leaves all 
advanced. These increases were all 
counterbalanced by a 10-cent decline in 
Curacao aloes. 

The index for 50 commodities ad- 
vanced from 128.1 to 128.2, and the 
index for the cosmetic raw materials 
went up slightly from 141.2 to 141.8. 
Since there were no price changes in 
those items affecting the medicinal 
chemicals chart, this particular index 
remained at 104.2, the same level as in 
the preceding month. 

—————— 
Prices quoted j 


first of thie 1S section were current on the 
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Vitamin B,, Down 

For the first time since 1952, the 
price of vitamin By went down, the 
reduction amounting to $50 a gram. 
The reason behind the price change was 
said to be lower manufacturing costs. 
Crystalline vitamin By is now being 
quoted at $245 a gram. 


Cream of Tartar Situation 
Because the shipping prices on tar- 
taric acid from Italy have been raised, 
there is some speculation in the trade 
that there will soon be higher replace- 
ment costs quoted for cream of tartar. 


Mercury Holds Firm 

There have been recent arrivals of 
quicksilver from Yugoslavia, but these 
are not expected to bring about any 
changes in the price structure of the 
metal. The range still extends between 


$191 and $193 a flask. 


Menthol Firmer 

Brazilian menthol showed signs of 
becoming firmer last month, although 
it was still possible to purchase quan- 
tities of it within the range of $5 and 
$5.25 a pound. In recent months there 
has been just a small demand for the 


Brazilian material, a factor which has 
tended to discourage the exporters. An- 
other dampening favor is the low range 
of prices now in effect in the European 
market for Chinese menthol. 

As for the Japanese menthol, this is 
very limited in supply, the spot market 
quoting it at $11 a pound. 


Anethol Continues Active 


Interest in anethol remained fairly 
active last month, and dealers were 
finding no difficulty in filling all require- 
ments. The item was being quoted 
from $1.25 to $1.85 a pound. 


Vanilla Beans Much Firmer 


Vanilla beans continued to show sharp 
advancement last month. Sources in 
the trade indicated that most of the 
vanilla beans have been sold from the 
previous crop. The 1953 material, ex- 
pected in April and May of this year, 
will have to satisfy the demand. 

Prices on the beans at the end of 
February ranged from $9 to $9.50 for 
the Bourbon variety; $8.50 to $8.75 for 
Mexican cuts; $8.75 to $9.50 for Mexi- 
can whole beans; and $7.50 to $7.75 for 
the Tahiti beans. 


(Continued on page 426) 


25 Cosmetic Raw Materials—Unweighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The cosmetic raw materials index advanced slightly from 141.2 to 141.8. 
Balsam tolu was up, glycerine was down. 
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KOSTER 
KEUNEN 


BEESWAX 


U.S. P. Pure Sunbleached 
U.S.P. Pure Yellow Refined 


MICRO-CRYSTALLINE PETROLEUM WAXES 
SPECIAL WAX BLENDS - 


OZORERITE - 


Ask for samples, prices and technical data 


KOSTER KEUNEN ° 





PHONE: 





Office and Refinery: Sayville, N. Y. 


CERESINE 


SY VILLE, N. Y. 


SAYVILLE 400 




















ORIGINAL FRENCH ESSENTIAL OILS 
Available Promptly from NEW YORK Stock 


LAVENDER “BARREME” 50 /52% Ester 
LAVENDER “‘MT. BLANC”? 40 /42% Ester 
LAVENDER “DROME” 40/42% Ester 
LAVANDINE 30 /32% & 22/24% 


GERANIUM ‘‘BOURBON”’ and 
“AFRIQUE” 


VETIVER ‘“‘BOURBON”’ — ROSEMARY 
“FRENCH” 


‘*PROVENCE”’ SPICE OILS: CUMIN SEED, 
CELERY, PARSLEY, etc. 


CONCRETES & ABSOLUTES: ROSE DE 
MAI, JASMIN, etc. 


One of the Leaders in French Industry: 


ADRIAN & CIE., Marseille 
Exclusive Representatives in the U.S.A.: 


WILLIAM A. HOFFMAN, INC. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 
Cable: Aromicals, N. Y. 





COrtland 7-0804 


Your requests for quotations and samples are solicited. 


Cal Filou 


FOR LABORATORY AND 
SMALL LOT PRODUCTION 


Model 10 in either stainless steel, hard 
rubber, or brass, nickel or silver plated, to 
meet all laboratory filtration requirements, 
provides the versatility that ranks it “tops” 
in modern laboratories. Model E-1! is 
recommended for lab or batch filtration of 
5 to 10 gallons. Model EBW is the smaller 
production unit that has solved hundreds of 
operations for extremely low initial 
investment. 





MODEL No. 10 
CYLINDER 
TYPE 





~) mover e-1 
) SINGLE DISK 







MODEL EBW 
FILTER 





Experience has proven that the great 

majority of filtration problems can be 

solved by our engineers with their sea- 

soned background of filtration experi- 

ence. What's your problem? 
KINGSTON 1, 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 
Branch Office & Showroom Located in New York City 


is 
Liquid Handling a by 
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The Scottish Government is inter- 
ested in developing new or old industries 
which would use large quantities of sea- 
weed as a principal raw material. 

Surveys indicate that up to one mil- 
lion long tons of seaweed could be 
harvested in Scottish waters each year 
by commercial methods without risk of 
depletion. 

Extraction processes for the principal 
seaweed constituents other than alginic 
acid have been worked out, yielding 
mannitol, laminarin, and fucoidin. 
Comparative costs of production by 
Scottish seaweed methods and those of 
producing U. S. synthetic mannitol are 
said to give the seaweed derivative a 
chance of being at least competitive. 

One Scottish firm prepares fertilizer 
and animal foods from seaweed. It is 
also stated to be producing for export 
to the United States tablets and powder 
for human consumption, the tablets to 
be consumed directly, and the powder 
to be used in the manufacture of multi- 
vitamin and mineral pills. 


Agar in Very Short Supply 

Most dealers in New York say that 
there is very little agar agar on the spot 
market. In addition, the new crop 
material which is expected to arrive in 
this country in May is being quoted at 
the present time at prices equally as 


Seaweed Derivatives Sought by Scottish Gov’t; Agar Stocks 
Very Low; Indonesian Firm Begins Making Penicillin Products 


firm as the currently limited material. 
The price of agar agar toward the end 
of February ranged from $3.50 to $4 a 
pound. The chief cause for the present 
shortage has been attributed to a mild 
winter which was felt in Japan this year. 

In order to produce agar of high 
quality and in large quantities, cold, 
freezing weather is required. How long 
the tight supply situation will last de- 
pends entirely on the size of the new 
crop. At the present time, the dealers 
who have any agar to sell are holding 
them for their customers only. 


Antibiotics in Indonesia 


An Indonesian medicine manufactur- 
ing firm, according to Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, which is also a leading 
postwar importer and wholesaler of 
pharmaceuticals in Djakarta, is starting 
production of penicillin products this 
month. This will be the country’s first 
antibiotic processor. 

The company plans to import peni- 
cillin in bulk, mix and package it in 
Indonesia, and sell it at the same price 
as is charged for the packaged, im- 
ported article. The new factory hopes 
to increase the availability of antibiotics 
in Indonesia and to afford a foreign- 
exchange saving for the Government. A 
maximum production of 5,000 capsules 
of antibiotics per hour is anticipated. 


More Camphor from Taiwan 

The lower price of synthetic camphor 
in the world market, has prompted the 
Taiwan (Formosa) Government to es- 
tablish 1954 production goals of 
camphor at 272,280 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.2046 pounds) of refined natural 
camphor, and 240,000 kilograms of by- 
products. 

The 1953 production goal for refined 
camphor was revised from 384,178 kilo- 
grams to 270,240 kilograms, and a goal 
of 240,000 kilograms was established 
for byproducts. 


Safrol Higher 

Safrol prices went up in February to 
$1.05 a pound as a result of a continuing 
firmness in sassafras oil. It was the 
general belief that this item will con- 
tinue to advance. 


Glycerine Reduced 4c 

Refined Glycerine prices were lowered 
four cents a pound last month, the first 
reduction since September, 1953. The 
U.S.P. glycerine is now quoted at 29 
cents in tankcars. 


Arnica Flowers Higher 

Stocks of arnica flowers are extremely 
limited in the spot market, apd the 
price has increased to $1 a pound as a 
minimum figure. Some buyers are pay- 
ing up to $1.10 for the true Montana 
variety. Sources in the trade indicate 


50 Raw Materials—Weighted Price Index. 1926 =100. 
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lhe price index of fifty commodities for February advanced very slightly from 128.1 to 128.2. 
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uP Safrol 5c 
Agar Agar, No. 1 50c 
Arnica Flowers 25c 
Balsam Tolu $1.25 
Buchu Leaves 3c 
Cocao Butter 8c 


$2.25 


Vanilla Beans, 


Mexican cuts $1.75 
Mexican Whole $1.75 
Tahiti $2 





FEBRUARY PRICE CHANGES 


DOWN 
Almond Oil, Sweet 5c 
Aloes, Curacao 10c 
Carnauba Wax, No. 1 Ic 
Dandelion Root 7c 
Glycerine 4c 
Musk Root 75c 


Bourbon 





that if the present trend continues in 
the same way, there will soon be no 
stocks left in this country at all. 


Balsam Tolu Higher 

Replacements of balsam tolu are 
more difficult to obtain, and by last 
month were priced at $3.50 a pound. 
It was the general feeling that the figure 
would probably move up to # in the 
near future. 


Vanilla Beans Much Firmer 
(Continued from page 423) 

It is the belief in the trade that prices 
of vanilla beans will continue to follow 
the advancing trend for some time yet, 
until consumers are no longer willing to 
go along with the increases. 


Buchu Leaves Higher 


Although the new crop material of 
buchu leaves is due at this time of 


15 Medicinal Chemicals—W eighted Price Index. 1026=100. 
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The medicinal chemicals index remained_at 104.2. 
There were no changes. 
15 Botanicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926=100. 
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The botanicals index declined from 213.8 to 211.0. 
Agar, balsam tolu and buchu leaves were higher; aloes was lower. 
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the year, sources at the origin have 
been informing dealers in this country 
of firmer price views. Toward the end 
of last month, buchu leaves were being 
quoted as high as 45 cents a pound, 
ranging up to 50 cents. 


Cocoa Butter Higher 


The price of cocoa butter advanced 
in February to $1.18 a pound and, ac- 
cording to sources in the trade, this 
high price level was having an adverse 
effect on the market. 


Ipecac Root Tight 

Although demand for ipecac root 
was said to be quite steady, the item 
was becoming firmer, according to 
sources in the trade, owing to supply 
problems at the origin. The root was 
selling at $6 a pound in February, rang- 
ing up to $6.25. 


Balsam Copaiba Firmer 

There were no changes in balsam co- 
paiba; however, there are signs that 
this botanical is becoming firmer as a 
result of the higher replacement costs 
which will have to be met in the future. 
Spot prices are being quoted from $1 to 
$1.25 a pound. 


Clove Oil May Be Firmer 

Although clove oil was selling within 
the range of $4.25 and $5 a pound in 
February, and although there were 
signs of lower quotations in some quar- 
ters, spokesmen indicated that a re- 
versal may occur shortly. 


Cajeput Oil May Strengthen 
Although there has been no price 
change in cajeput oil up to the present 
time, sources believe there will be an 
increase over the current $2.50 level. 
It appears that the cost of replacement 
is becoming greater and will soon be 
reflected on the spot market. 


Bois de Rose Oil Steady 

Brazilian bois de rose oil was still 
being quoted in the range between $4.10 
and $4.75 a pound by the end of Feb- 
ruary, although there were reports to 
the effect that producers at the omgi® 
were attempting to force the price 
higher. It does not seem that these 
producers will be successful, for a while 
any way, in advancing the bois de ros 
prices, chiefly because there is a com 
siderable amount of oil available at the 
present time which will probably 
swer all needs for many months. 
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Lemon Oil Expected 
to Be Tight 

Lemon oil continued to be priced 
from $7.25 to $7.65 a pound for the 
domestic material. Since there has 
been a rather active demand for the 
item in recent months, dealers have 
not been able to build up their stocks to 
any degree. Asa result, it is feared that, 
as the approaching Spring demand be- 
gins to be felt, a shortage may occur. 

Italian oil was being quoted from 
$6.50 to $10. 


Grapefruit Oil 
in Better Supply 

Some changes were noted in the price 
structure of this oil during February, 
with a few scattered quotations being 
around $2.80 a pound, but on the whole 
the range continued to extend from $3 
to $3.50 a pound. There is a limited 
demand for this oil most of the time, but 
in spite of this, a tight supply position 
has been developing over the past few 
months. It looks now as if this shortage 
is over, and there will be a relief in the 
oil shortly. 


Cardamom Oil Very Firm 


There is very little cardamom oil to 
be had on the spot market at the present 
time. As a result the current prices 
which range from $40 to $45 a pound 
are very much on the nominal side. 


Lime Oil Steady 

Lime oil was in a favorable position 
last month, with demand remaining on 
the light side. Dealers have been able 
to fill all orders with no trouble. As 


the consuming season gets under way 
in another month, spokesmen expected 
more interest in the item very soon. 
Prices on the distilled oil ranged from 
$6.35 to $7 and the expressed, from 
$7.85 to $8.50. 


Citronella Oil Limited 


Citronella oil was being quoted from 
80 to 90 cents for the Ceylon material, 
and 72 cents to $1 for the Java oil. 
Formosan oil was said to be in very 
short supply, and sources in the trade 
expect price advances in the near 
future. 


Patchouli Oil Firm 

Although patchouli oil was still sell- 
ing at prices ranging from $7.75 to 
$9.25 last month on the spot market, 
reports indicated that sources at the 
origin had much firmer ideas. These 
higher prices have not had any effect 
on the oil in this country as yet. Spokes- 
men believe, however, that there will 
be a considerable hike in prices in the 
future. 


Cinnamon Bark Oil Firmer 

No price change occurred in cinna- 
mon bark oil in February; however, it 
is believed that quotations will advance 
over the present $29 level in the near 
future. 


Camphor Oil Increase 
is Expected 

Owing to an increased cost of source 
materials, the price of camphor oil is 
expected to advance in the near future. 


15 Essential Oils—Weighted Price Index. 1926 =100 
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The essential oils index remained at 140.9. 


There were no changes. 
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Sassafrassy is selling for 35 cents, and 
the white camphor oil, for 26 cents a 
pound. 


Anise Oil Still Available 


In spite of the embargo on Chinese 
products, there is still some anise oil 
to be had in the spot market. Some 
dealers report that it is of Dutch origin 
which in turn was obtained from China 
by an indirect route. 


Bergamot Oil 
Remains at $11.25 


There was no change in the price of 
bergamot oil last month, although the 
producing season in Italy is drawing 
to a close. There is apparently enough 
material on spot to handle all needs 
for the present time. Some sources are 
of the opinion that an advance may 
take place in the future as the supply 
picture become more firm, while others 
do not believe there will be any notice- 
able change. 


Lemongrass Oi! Higher 

Lemongrass oil advanced by 5 cents 
last month and is now quoted within 
the range of $1.50 and $2. While the 
material has been advancing in price 
at the origin, the spot market quota- 
tions have been slow to reflect the 
change. By the end of February, how- 
ever, the oil was becoming rather lim- 
ited in supply, and the firmness was 
becoming more pronounced. 


Cedarleaf Oil Firm 


Although there were no price changes 
in cedarleaf oil during February, spot 
stocks were very much on the firm side. 
The oil was selling at $2.35 a pound by 
the end of the month. Some degree of 
relief is expected to be felt: supply-wise 
in the next few weeks. 


Eucalyptus Oi! Quiet 

Eucalyptus oil was selling in the range 
between 80 and 90 cents in February, 
with the belief in the trade that it would 
remain sluggish for the present because 
of a small demand. 


Peppermint Oil Steady 

Both the natural and redistilled pep- 
permint oils held firm last month, with 
the former selling for $6 a pound, and 
the latter, at $6.50. Since there is a 
limited supply of high-test oil which 
consumers blend with the lower grades 
this condition has brought about a 
definite firmness in the market. 
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"BUSH COMPOUNDS Pre 


A Belfer SCENT APPEAL 


Means 


A Better SALES APPEAL 








ARABIC 





The Symbol of 


Standardization T R A G A C A N T H 
KARAYA 


WHOLE GUM—Cleaned and repacked 
before shipment. 





POWDERED GRADES—Standardized by 
milling under strict laboratory control. 


GRAIN GUMS—Graded to uniformity 
and standardized. 


T & B STANDARDIZED GUMS are your 
best protection against production diffi- 
culties. 


All Powder Gums Standardized by Laboratory Control 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 
+o cen lO cee ra 
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Goes & CRIMPING MACHINE 


~ SIMPLICITY e LOWER PRICE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


% 120 Gross Daily—One Operator. 

% 15 Minutes to Change Size. Very low 
Change cost. 

% Quickly Cleaned — No Hose — Fills 
Tubes, Jars or Cans. 

% Accurate Fill—No drip—No smearing— 
No air. 





% Handles all metal tubes %” to 1” 
diameter. 

% Two-fold—Three-fold or Quadruple 
fold. 

% No tube—no fill. Coding jaws—Avto- 
matic Ejector. 


%* Cap Tightener. 
% Stainless Steel Contact Parts. 
% Fully guaranteed—Replacement parts 
and service readily available. 
COMPLETE SERVICE and PARTS FROM NEW YORK STOCK 
os 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND PRICES 





| EXCLUSIVE KALIX-DUPUY DISTRIBUTOR 


533 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y. 12 + GR7-2217 
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Health Yearbook 1953, compiled by 
Oliver E. Byrd, M.D., Professor of Health 
Education, Stanford University, 280 pp., 
Stanford Unirersity Press, Stanford, 
Calif., Cloth, $3.50. 


The difficulty of keeping abreast of 
the many new developments relative to 
work for improved personal, commun- 
ity, and school health is a problem 
facing health workers, teachers, and 
others interested in health education. 
This is a problem to which Dr. Oliver E. 
Byrd, because of his education and 
medical background, has made a dis- 
tinct contribution through his annual 
publication of the Health Instruction 
Yearbook. The present eleventh annual 
Yearbook brings to the reader skillful 
digests and resumes of a great many 
recent articles and books pertaining to 
broad aspects of health, including world 
health problems, safety, and school 
and community health. 


Tests and Standards for New and 
Nonofficial Remedies (1953), issued 
by The Chemical Laboratory, American 
Medical Association, 327 pp., J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila., Cloth, $4. 


This work contains definitions, struc- 
tural formulas, physical descriptions, 
tests for identity and purity, methods 
of assay for the active ingredients and 
dosage forms and tolerance limits of 
drugs accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry for which 
official standards are not available. In 
past years these monographs were in- 
corporated as Section B of New and 
Nonofficial Remedies. Other sections 
of New and Nonofficial Remedies were 
primarily of medical interest. A survey 
indicated that interest in the book was 
either medical or pharmaceutical and 
few users needed to refer to both sec- 
tions. For this reason the decision was 
made to split the book. As a result of 
this decision and in order to make the 
book complete and independent of the 
chemical aspects of New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, structural formulas and an 
index have been incorporated. Follow- 
ing each monograph there is a list of 
Council-accepted trade names for the 
drug described in that monograph. 
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British Veterinary Codex 1953, pub- 
lished by direction of the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
737 pp., The Pharmaceutical Press, 
London, Cloth, 45s. 


The British Veterinary Codex has 
been prepared by direction of the 
Council of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, with the help and ad- 
vice of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the British Veterinary 
Association, to supply standards for the 
numerous substances and preparations 
used in the prophylaxis and treatment 
of animal diseases and to give authori- 
tative information on their action and 
uses. The treatment of a wide variety of 
animals is examined and details are 
provided of appropriate doses of drugs 
which have been found effective in 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, 
as well as in poultry. A special feature 
is the inclusion for the first time within 
one book of detailed standards for all 
the important vaccines, sera and re- 
lated products used in veterinary prac- 
tice. The book also contains over 300 
formulae, a therapeutic and pharma- 
cological index, a list of trade and other 
names, many useful tables, and a com- 
prehensive general index. 


Wonders of Modern Medicine, by 
Steren M. Spencer, 276 pp., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, (1958), 
Cloth, $4. 


The author of this work tells the 
fascinating story, in human terms of 
the frontier areas which the modern 
medical pioneers have explored and 
conquered in the years of the nineteen 
forties and fifties. He reveals how 55,000 
volunteers, aged one to eleven, helped 
prove the value of a spectacular new 
weapon against polio; how new drugs 
are being perfected that will put an end 
to the terrible toll exacted by the most 
destructive germ on earth, the tubercu- 
losis bacillus; how the atomic-energy 
program has given new directions to the 
conquering of brain tumors and thyroid; 
how plastics are coming to the rescue in 
fighting congestive heart disease and 
dropsy ; how powerful chemical weapons 
are waging new and more effective war- 
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fare against such killers as cancer, dia- 
betes, and arthritis. Steven Spencer 
takes you into the laboratory and hos- 
pital and actually shows you the medi- 
cal teams at work. He reveals surgeons 
repairing damaged heart valves, doctors 
working hand in hand with chemists to 
bring a new ray of hope into the dark 
corners of children’s cancer wards. 
Wonders of Modern Medicine is good 
medical reporting. 


The Pharmaceutical Pocket Book, 
sixteenth Ed., Published by direction of 
the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, 422 pp., (1953), The 
Pharmaceutical Press, London, 18s. 6d. 


The purpose of the Pharmaceutical 
Pocket Book is to supply in summarized 
form information appertaining to the 
practice of pharmacy in all its aspects. 
After an introductory note on the ac- 
tivities of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, there follow sections de- 
scribing dispensing procedure, including 
that used in homoeopathy, equivalents 
in the Imperial system of formulae in 
the British Pharmacopoeia, tables of 
official doses, and a list of abbreviations 
used in prescriptions. Tables give the 
solubility of various pharmaceutical 
chemicals, particulars of antifreeze 
solutions, thermometric equivalents, 
and there are notes on the removal of 
stains. A lengthy section provides de- 
tails of various Acts of Parliament and 
Regulations which affect the practice of 
pharmacy. There is a section on symp- 
toms of poisoning and antidotes with 
notes on treatment in special cases. 
Sections are also included on biochemi- 
cal analysis, with instructions for the 
examination of urine, blood, cerebro- 
spinal fluid, etc., microbiology, antisep- 
tics and disinfectants, infectious dis- 
eases, food and diet, with brief descrip- 
tions of the vitamins and particulars of 
the vitamin content of official prepara- 
tions, the endocrine organs and _ hor- 
mones, a veterinary posological table, 
and summarized information in tabular 
form on the definition, natural origin, 
geographical source and chief constitu- 
ents of crude drugs and fixed and 
volatile oils. 
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MERCHOL 


LANOLIN CHOLESTEROLS in their 
most active form. 



























The Amerchols are safe, non-ionic, 
natural EMULSIFIERS, PENETRANTS 
and EMOLLIENTS. They will help you 
achieve superior cosmetic and phar- 
maceutical formulations by markedly 
improving stability, texture, appear- 
ance and effectiveness. 


An Amerchol such as the multi-sterol, 
liquid Amerchol L-101 enhances soft- 
ening, penetrating and spreading 
activity while holding desirable mois- 
ture to the skin. The surface active 
Amerchols function at the interface in 
oil-in-water emulsions to bring about 
these unique effects. 


The Amerchols are ideal ointment 
bases since they are stable, induce 
rapid drug release, and promote 
optimum healing rates. 


WE KNOW OF NO CASE OF AN 
ALLERGY DUE TO AN AMERCHOL. 





AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
MILLTOWN ° NEW JERSEY 








Write on your business letterhead for 
technical literature and suggested formulas. 
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GLYCERINE IN COSMETICS 
(Continued from page 353) 


I should like to see a more fundamental physical 
chemistry study made of glycerine to see if many of 
its interesting, yet varied, properties cannot be inte- 
grated and explained more simply. For example: Is 
the strong hydrogen bonding property of glycerine a 
basis and an explanation for such terms now used as 
hydroscopic nature of glycerine, the humectant char- 
acter of glycerine, the strong solvent action of glycerine, 
the high viscosity of glycerine, and the plasticizing 
action of glycerine on such widely variant materials as 
proteins such as gelatine, casein, zein, glue and gluten, 
carboxymethyl] cellulose, amylose and starch, polyvinyl 
alcohols, alginates, pectates, cellulose and regenerated 
cellulose and methylcellulose? 

The second thing is a warning. The one cloud, maybe 
“no bigger than a man’s head”’ to use a biblical phrase, 
that might effect the future of glycerine in cosmetics 
already has been mentioned. Whether other poly- 
hydroxy compounds such as sorbitol and propylene 
glycol will grow to cloud size and threaten to rain out 
the entire use of glycerine depends largely on the 
glycerine producers. 

Nothing can prevent this from happening so much 
as an assured stable market of glycerine brought about 
by a competitive price and easy availability. 

There appear to be two important factors which will 
certainly influence the glycerine market. Large new 
uses for tallow in animal feeds will probably increase. 
This may drive tallow prices out of the reach of the 
export market. The export market does increase glycer- 
ine output whereas the feed use loses glycerine com- 
pletely since the tallow is burned by the animals and 
not added to his recoverable body fat. The other and 
perhaps the greatest stabilizing influence on the glycer- 
ine market is the production of a synthetic glycerine. 
It would seem that the cost of production of this syn- 
thetic material would be sufficiently low so that glycer- 
ine could be sold at price levels that would be com- 
petitive to other polyhydric alcohols with which 
glycerine has shared most of its end uses. 


MEDICINE’S NEW TASTE 
(Continued from page 349) 


chemist may draw with confidence in his never-ending 
search for better palatability in medicines. 

Many a flavor in a pharmaceutical will only attain 
its highest degree of efficient action in the presence of 
a sweetening agent. Since pharmaceuticals are often 
bitter, the use of sweetening agents is frequently recom- 
mended. Other non-aromatic adjuncts, often resorted 
to by the flavor chemist, are acid, sugar, salt, and 
glycerine. It is interesting to note the quantity of flavor 
necessary to achieve a desirable improvement of the 
medicine’s taste. Ordinarily quite small, it will seldom 
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represent a prohibitive cost factor in the final 
preparation. 


Necessity for Laboratory Experimentation 

The foregoing data were obtained as a result of 
experimentation in our laboratories. They represent a 
cross-section of present day flavor usage as it pertains 
to pharmaceuticals. What they show us is the infinite 
variety of flavors, products, and methods of application. 
This variety, coupled with the fact that chemically and 
therapeutically identical medicines may, nevertheless, 
require totally different flavors due to certain physical 
characteristics, quickly dispels any thought of a clear- 
cut rule as to what flavor should be used in what 
product and at what concentration. The answer will 
emerge only as a result of practical testing upon which, 
in many cases, the manufacturer’s likes and dislikes 
exercise a guiding influence. To cite an example, there 
might be mentioned one of the new high blood level 
penicillin preducts that has recently appeared on the 
market under various trade names. One prominent 
manufacturer flavors it with chocolate, while another 
equally important producer uses peach, the two prod- 
ucts in their potency and chemical composition being 
identical. All this proves the necessity for experi- 
mentation in the laboratory. The manufacturer, 
therefore, should submit his unflavored product with 
the most detailed information possible about its ap- 
plication and composition to the skilled flavorist, in 
order that he in turn may devote his time to actual 
trials with the great number of flavoring substances at 
his disposal. 


Current Market Trends and Future Outlook 

In conclusion, let us look at the future. What does it 
hold in store? 

The September, 1953, issue of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association lists not less than 
112 new pharmaceutical products that appeared on the 
market during the preceding six months. Roughly, that 
is two new products every three days. The flooding of 
the market with new products continues unabated. 
Retail druggists are so deluged with new pharmaceutical 
specialties they can hardly cope with them. Sulfa drugs, 
Vitamins, antibiotics, antihistamines, “‘wonder drugs” 
were mostly unheard of a decade or two ago. Not all 
of these require flavors, of course, but a great many do. 

Trade journal advertising shows a definite trend 
towards emphasis on the flavor angle and flavor con- 
sciousness. One leading manufacturer of antibiotics 
for pediatric use goes so far as to insert the facsimile 
of a sealing tag in his ad, reading ““Taste Tested, Ap- 
proved, Junior Taste Panel.” 

Longer life expectancy and recent clinical studies 
have raised geriatric preparations into prominence 
Which, in itself, will open a new field to the use of 
flavors. Thus, we may easily see that just the surface 
has been scratched. 


The taste of pharmaceuticals has come a long way 
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The MODIFIED LANOLIN with new 
properties. 


Modulan is chemically treated lanolin 
containing all the constituents of lan- 
olin modified by a unique treatment 
to impart NEW and VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES. 


Modulan forms clear solutions even in 
cold mineral oil and deposits hydro- 
phobic, emollient films on skin and 
hair. These desirable protective films 
are waxy rather than tacky and are 
very pleasant to the touch. 


Modulan is extremely hydrophobic — 
does not form greasy emulsions and is 
practically odorless. CLINICAL INVES- 
TIGATIONS HAVE INDICATED THAT 
IT 1S HYPO-ALLERGENIC. 


Because of its solubility in mineral oil 
and its outstanding compatibility with 
oil-in-water emulsions and with soaps 


and shampoos, Modulan is particularly 
recommended for use in creams, 
lotions, baby products, hair prepara- 
tions, make-up, and ointments. 
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since the old days, when bitterness seemed more or less 
a characteristic essential to a good medicine. Only by 
providing better taste for more medicines than ever 
before, will the flavor industry be able to take its 
rightful place among those whose combined effort js 
helping to safeguard the health of every man, woman, 
and child in America. 





CHOLESTEROL 
(Continued from page 357) 


perature of 140° C. for two minutes. The textiles re- 
act superficially with water repellents. 

Substances for addition to cleansing, wetting out, 
foaming and dispersing baths in the textile and leather 
industries have been obtained in the form of sulfonated 
ethers or esters of cholesterol, and a polyhydric alcohol 
containing one or more mono-esterified acid radicals of 


boron or phosphorus. 

Small percentages added to spinning lubricants im- 
part in the yarns an excellent softness, as cholesterol 
has a strong affinity for fibres. It is also reported to be 
useful in kier boiling, leading to softness and fluffiness 
of the textile; also in its ability to disperse, stabilize, 
solubilize and promote even penetration of practically 
all dyes and to act as a useful finishing agent for cotton, 
silk, wool and rayon.’ 

In spraying, coning and other textile oils, the addition 
of small percentages of cholesterol lowers their inter- 
facial surface tension to produce efficient wetting, 
spreading and penetration and ease their removal. 

A study has been made of the influence of cholesterol 
on the photographic properties of hide gelatin. 
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Then VeeGum can be the answer to your problem. 


This refined, inorganic physical conditioner has 
proved a boon to pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
formulators. 


veEGuM is remarkably versatile. I¢ suspends, 
emulsifies, thickens, and is thixotropic. 

IF YOUR PROBLEM IS WITH SUSPENDING, VEEGUM 
provides complete suspension at lower viscosities 
than organic gums. It is used and recommended 
as a suspending agent in calamine preparations 
and suspensions of pigments, deodorants, and 
sulphur compounds. 

iF YOU NEED AN EMULSION STABILIZER, you'll dis- 
cover that less than 1% veecum will perma- 
nently stabilize many types of emulsions con- 
taining various oils, fats and waxes over a wide 
range of pH. As an emulsifying agent in hand 
lotions, shaving preparations, dental creams, 
deodorants, hair preparations, pigmented make- 
up, sun-tan lotion and pharmaceutical ointments, 
veeGum has no equal. 

WHERE VISCOSITY CONTROL CAUSES YOU TROUBLE, 
VEEGUM eliminates the short-comings of com- 
monly used thickeners. It thickens with heat to 
maintain product consistency at higher than nor- 
mal temperatures. Thixotropy gives it the sus- 
pending ability of a gel through long periods of 
storage. Quick dispersion of VEEGUM is obtained 
in either hot or cold water. Here is the ideal 
viscosifier for shampoos, toothpastes and cos- 
metic creams, lotions and suspensions. 

VEEGUM offers these opportunities for you to keep 
your formulations from running wild . . . to en- 
hance and improve your product. If you haven’t 
tried this white, opaque, non-tacky and non- 
gelatinous physical conditioner, ask us for full 
information today. vEEGUM is, of course, non- 
toxic and non-irritating. 


g R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send [] VEEGUM Bulletin J53 
L) sample of VEEGUM. 
C) information on using VEEGUM for: 





(state application) 
NAME 














(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 
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OMMON 
SCENTS: 


Most controversial figure in the country today appears 
to be the President of the United States. The Demo- 
crats praise him for adopting New Deal-Fair Deal 
policies; Republicans, because he’s proving the inefh- 
ciency of New Deal-Fair Deal policies. 


Eisenhower will be remembered for several contribu- 
tions to this country’s history. But it is doubtful 
whether he will have any competitor as a leader re- 
spected for completely opposite reasons. 


The President's stand on the Bricker Amendment is 
believed by many to have been his declaration of Re- 
publican Party independence. There are some so bold 
to believe that Eisenhower was nearly as independent 
as when he defeated the Conservative forces at the 
Republican National Convention. 


The Democrats are having their hands full trying to 
convince the voter that the man who is allegedly using 
their policies is a reactionary. It’s a contradiction in 
terms, like trying to convince a baseball manager that 
a power hitter is one who hits a long fly to the infield. 


Among major blessings in the Eisenhower controversy 
with Senator Bricker is the absence from Page One for 
awhile of Senator McCarthy. For awhile, highly taxed 
people were beginning to wonder whether it was more 
important to get the Red out of the country or vice 
versa. 

« 


The position of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has been strengthened by time. Originally pre-election 
supporter of the Bricker Amendment, he seems to have 
learned that it’s easier to rap the opposition than to 
achieve rapport in one’s own party. 


The Cosmetic Industry maintains its traditional aloof- 
ness in things political. The way business is going, the 
difference between a Democratic administration and 
Republican is like the talk about Recession and a 
Depression: There are those who say there’s no dif- 
ference and others who say there's no trouble. 
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Cosmetic Company 
230 West 17th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


Privace Label Manufacturers Exclusively 
Covered by Product Liability Insurance 
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MODERN INHALATION THERAPY 
(Continued from page 343) 


f One of the most important clinical uses for epine- 
phrine is to relax the bronchial musculature; its action 
in the treatment of asthma being both prompt and re- 
liable..7 Although patients with intractable asthma are 
largely refractory to injections of the drug, topical 
application of one per cent epinephrine often provides 
considerable help in the relief of dyspnea and in the 
expectoration of mucus and mucopurulent secretions. 
This is generally carried out by a flow of four to five 
liters of oxygen through a fine nebulizer containing the 
epinephrine solution. More effective control of dyspnea 
is obtained when a mixture of 80 per cent helium with 
20 per cent oxygen is used to nebulize the medicated 
fluid. 

The importance of this usage is reflected in the fact 
that the U.S.P. contains an official epinephrine inhala- 
tion, in the form of a 1:100 solution. Because of its 
benefiial effects, glycerine is frequently included in the 
solution. Abramson?'* mentions that in 1945, the army 
adopted a stock solution of one per cent of epinephrine 
salt containing 25 per cent of glycerine. This concel- 
tration of glycerine, says he, brings aerosol therapy 
with epinephrine into an area of optimal predictability. 
A glycerite of epinephrine (Azodrine) is also available 
for use in the inhalation therapy of bronchial asthma 
and other conditions. : 

In addition to epinephrine, several sympathomimetic 
amines are available for inhalation therapy. For & 
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ample, considerable attention has been given to phenyl- 
phrine hydrochloride (Neo-Synephrine). Aerosols of 
one per cent solutions of this drug, carried out by a flow 
of oxygen or oxygen-helium mixture, produce favorable 
bronchial delatation in cases of severe asthma.'* 
Koelsche* mentions that the drug’s unpleasant effects 
on the pharangeal mucosa, which may be observed after 
continuous therapy, may be avoided if the medication 
is placed in a 50 per cent solution of glycerine before 
nebulization. He states that he has used a 0.25 per cent 
solution of Neo-Synephrine in combination with peni- 
cillin for as long as two weeks without any evidence 
of unpleasant side-effects. 

Karp* lists isopropylarterenol hydrochloride (Isuprel) 
high among the sympathomimetic amines that are use- 
ful in the aerosol therapy of bronchial asthma. She 
mentions that a mixture of equal parts of Vaponefrin 
(a 2.25 per cent solution of specially prepared racemic 
epinephrine hydrochloride) and either two per cent 
tripelennamine hydrochloride (Pyribenzamine) or de- 
phenhydramine hydrochloride (Benadryl) is a valuable 
aerosol in the management of many cases of broncho- 
spasm. 

Mention should also be made of the volatile sym- 
pathomimetic drugs that are of considerable benefit in 
providing relief of the symptoms of hay fever and 
the common cold. Generally combined with helpful 
aromatic substances, these agents are usually dis- 
pensed in small plastic containers that facilitate in- 
halation through the nostrils. Used at suitable intervals, 
such inhalers serve to “clear” the head and provide 
much local comfort.'° 

The official product of this type, amphetamine in- 
halant, U.S.P. XIV, is useful for shrinking the nasal 
mucosa. The 1953 edition of New and Nonofficial 
Remedies cites several other inhalers; the list including 
products based on methylhexaneamine (Inhaler For- 
thane), phenylpropylmethylamine (Inhaler Vonedrine), 
prophylhexdrine (Inhaler Benzedrex), and taumino- 
heptane (Inhaler Tuamine). 

Also worth a passing note are inhalants dispensed in 
the newer plastic bottles fitted with special nebulizing 
tips. The tip is inserted in the nostril, and a quick 
squeeze of the bottle provides a mist or spray that is 
distributed throughout the nasal passages. Providing 
beneficial effects in cases of the common cold, rhinitis, 
hay fever and sinusitus, the active agent may consist 
of a nasal decongestant, such as one of the sympatho- 
mimetic drugs, an antihistamine, or a combination of 
such agents. An antibacterial agent is sometimes in- 
cluded in the solution. Essentially, these products are 
convenient modifications of the familiar nasal spray 
bottles equipped with hand bulbs for creating a spray. 

Aminophylline (theophylline ethylenediamine), a 
potent vasodilator, holds a prominent place among 
drugs now being successfully administered as aerosols.'* 
In this form, aminophylline may be effective when in- 
travenous administration may be ineffectual.t A few 
years ago, Prigal?° and his associates reported the use 
of such an aerosol in 40 patients with bronchial asthma. 
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Of these cases, 80 per cent obtained some symptomatic 
relief which was marked and of long duration in some 
instances, but only slight and temporary in others. 

European workers! have administered bronchodilat- 
ing aroesols of epinephrine and theophylline substances, 
alone or in combination, to patients with dyspnea of 
of cardiac origin. The patients showed good tolerance 
to the inhalation of these aerosols, which were adminis- 
tered through an oral dispenser. In considering the 
mechanism by which the benefits were obtained, the 
investigators are of the opinion that epinephrine aero- 
sols control bronchial spasm as well as blood stagnation 
in the pulmonary vessels and that they stimulate gen- 
eral circulation. Theophylline aerosols control bron- 
chial spasm and stimulate central nervous reflexes, 
through which respiration and cardiocirculatory func- 
tions improve. 

In an effort to liquefy the tenacious sputum often 
seen in bronchial asthma, and to facilitate its expectora- 
tion, some clinicians’ have experimented with an am- 
monium chloride aerosol, alone or in combination with 
an aminophylline aerosol. The inhalation of 10 cc. of a 
five per cent solution of ammonium chloride has been 
found effective in the treatment of asthma by its solvent 
action on tenacious mucous plugs. It has also been 
found that mixtures of aminophylline and ammonium 
chloride may be beneficial before penicillin aerosol 
therapy.‘ 

Old-fashioned asthma powders have also been mod- 
ernized for use in inhalation therapy. Thus, Barach'* 
points out that the combination f stramonium and 
potassium nitrate found in commercial asthma powders 
and cigarettes often relieves asthmatic paroxysms. 
Stramonium belongs to the atropine group of drugs 
and presumably depresses the vagus nerve endings in 
the bronchi. | However, acquired sensitization to 
stramonium has been reported. After making these 
observations, Barach states that the following solution 
for nebulization therapy has been of help in mild cases: 


Atropine 0.15 Gm. 
Sodium nitrate 0.60 Gm. 
Glycerine 8.00 Gm. 


Water, to make 30.00 Gm. 


Certain of the newer, potent drugs have proved quite 
effective when administered by inhalation. Illustrative 
is the use of cortisone in aerosol form in the treatment 
of bacterial pneumonia and bronchial asthma. When 
a patient with pneumonia was treated by Reeder and 
Mackey? with cortisone by inhalation, rapid subjective 
improvement and a drop in temperature resulted, even 
though the disease process in the lungs was apparently 
not affected. Noting that inhalation of cortisone ap- 
pears to be as effective as parenteral administration, 
these workers expressed the opinion that additional 
comfort and relief of apprehension may be afforded the 
critically ill patient by the use of this substance. 

Using a similar procedure, Gelfand?* obtained bene- 
ficial results in four out of five patients with bronchial 
asthma of the mixed type. Relapses occurred in three 
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of these successful cases within a few days after cessa- 
tion of aerosolized cortisone, but resumption of the in- 
halation therapy again produced amelioration of 
symptoms. 

Khellin, a drug extracted from the seeds of Ammi 
visnaga, has been used by Braun and Eilender** in the 
form of an aerosol spray in ten cases with acute bron- 
chial asthma. All the patients showed an increase in 
the vital capacity, a decrease in dyspnea and a dimuni- 
tion of wheezing and rales. 

More recently, Howell?* reported that calcium chlo- 
ride aerosols gave complete relief from wheezing in 70 
per cent of patients suffering from acute or chronic 
bronchitis. An aerosol made from a 10 per cent solution 
of calcium chloride was found to be most effective in 
producing relaxation of the bronchi. After a year’s 
trial, no ill effects or contraindications were observed 
from this form of inhalation therapy. 

Other recent studies point to the value of alcohol 
vapor inhalation in the treatment of acute pulmonary 
edema. In the work done by Luisada and his col- 
leagues,?* alcohol vapor was administered tol4 patients 
during 17 attacks of pulmonary edema. In all but three 
cases the alcohol was given after failure of routine 
medication. In ten of the attacks, the beneficial effect 
was marked and prompt; while in five others there was 
definite improvement. These results indicated that 
alcohol inhalation has a favorable effect in clinical pul- 
monary edema, particularly of the acute paroxysmal 
type. 

Of kindred interest is the indicative report by Reich 
and Rosenberg?’ on the effectiveness of 2-ethylhex- 
ananol (octanol, 2-ethylhexyl alcohol) when adminis- 
tered by inhalation in the therapy of acute pulmonary 
edema. This volatile higher alcohol, they noted, acts 
by decreasing foam formation, thus improving ventila- 
tion of the alveoli. In their investigations, severe at- 
tacks of acute pulmonary edema were found to respond 
most favorably to the combined use of intermittent 
positive pressure oxygen and nebulized 2-ethylhexanol. 


Aerosols of the purified proteolytic enzyme trypsin 
(Tryptar) have provided a new and apparently effec- 
tive approach to the problem of loosening and dissolving 
thick, tenacious mucous plugs that interfere with 
breathing in bronchial asthma and other respiratory 
conditions.* As remarked by Limber and his col- 
leagues, aerosol trypsin appears to be “a safe and 
effective means of promoting bronchial cleansing.” 

Following studies on 73 patients, Unger and Unge 
concluded that inhalations of aerosol trypsin are eX- 
tremely effective in ridding the upper part of the 
respiratory tract of thick sputum that the patient is 
unable to expectorate. Excellent results were obtained 
in most patients with bronchiectasis, acute atelectasis, 
and bronchial asthma complicated with bronchitis oF 
pneumonitis; good results were secured in paroxysmal 
bronchial asthma. The investigators strongly recom- 
mend aerosol trypsin in these cases. The majority of 
patients with chronic bronchial asthma and emphysemé@ 
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received little or no relief, although a few were benefited. 
The Ungers describe aerosol trypsin as a safe prepara- 
tion to administer. However, before its use, the patient 
should be given epinephrine and a suitable antihista- 
mine preparation. These drugs dilate the bronchial 
tree and perhaps help to lessen hoarseness, the only 
troublesome side-effect. 

Quite interesting is the use of aerosol typsin therapy 
in the treatment of a boy with bulbar poliomyelitis 
complicated by respiratory difficulty due to the ac- 
cumulation of extremely tenacious mucus. There was 
general improvement in the patient following each 
treatment, with a pronounced increase in the fluidity 
of the aspirated secretions.*! 

Another approach to the problem of liquefying viscid 
pulmonary secretions in respiratory disorders, especially 
in infants and children, results from the nebulizer and 
solution developed by Miller and his colleagues.s?-*3-*« 
The Miller aerosol device has recently been improved by 
Trossman.** The solution used in such nebulizers de- 
pends primarily for its effectiveness on the presence of 
an alkylaryl polyether alcohol (Triton WR-1339), a 
nontoxic detergent. Now available as Alevaire, this 
fluid contains five per cent of glycerine, two per cent of 
sodium bicarbonate and 0.125 per cent of the detergent. 

This preparation has been tested extensively by 
Ravenel** in a new technique of humidification in 
pediatrics. As a result of these studies, he feels that 
nebulized Alevaire has revolutionized the treatment of 
respiratory lesions in children. In his opinion, the 
widespread use of this therapy will undoubtedly save 
a large proportion of the 28,000 new born infants who 
die each year in this country from respiratory diffi- 
culties, including atelectasis. 

When used in the treatment of various respiratory 
disorders, this solution may be used as a vehicle for 
penicillin, streptomycin, decongestants or broncho- 
dilators. Indeed, in their original work, Miller and his 
associates*? used such a solution to obtain better re- 
sults from streptomycin aerosol therapy in cases of 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis in children. More 
recently, Stiles** reported that when penicillin and 
streptomycin were added to the solution he obtained 
highly effective action in cases of laryngotracheobron- 
chitis. 

Another, but somewhat similar type of nebulin has 
been used by Denton and Ross** for continuous aerosol 
treatment, at controlled temperature and high humid- 
ity, of respiratory difficulties of newborn infants. Ad- 
ministered by means of a special nebulizer (Mist-O.-Gen 
equipment), the requisite basic solution consisted of 2.5 
per cent of glycerine, 2.5 per cent of propylene glycol 
and 0.1 per cent of Neo-Synephrine. This solution 
should be modified as required and, in the majority of 
cases, from 0.1 to 0.25 per cent of a wetting agent 
(Triton-A-20) may be included. Where indicated in 
infections, penicillin or streptomycin are added to the 
aerosol solution. 

Of course, antibacterial agents have a well estab- 
lished placed in inhalation therapy. For example, 
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Abramson? cites the use of hydrogen peroxide aerosols, 
in combination with penicillin therapy, in cases of 
asthma, asthma complicated by infectious bronchitis, 
bronchiectasis, and tuberculosis. In most of these cases, 
the peroxide aerosol was administered in the form of a 
solution containing three per cent urea peroxide plus 
10 per cent glycerine in physiologic saline. The pre- 
liminary results in nontuberculous lung infections in- 
dicate that this combined therapy may be an important 
technique in the management of chronic suppurative 
pulmonary disease. 

There is no question that the antibiotics have greatly 
influenced the treatment of respiratory diseases. In con- 
sidering the status of inhalation therapy, Eastlake 
points out that most workers have reported good re- 
sults from the use of antibiotic aerosols in infectious 
conditions of the respiratory tract, ranging from the 
paranasal sinuses to the lungs. In some cases, such 
treatment has proved more effective than other methods 
of administration. For example, says Eastlake, it has 
been shown that intramuscular injection of penicillin 
has often failed to alleviate the symptoms of bronchi- 
ectasis, while subsequent use of an antibiotic aerosol 
has produced good clinical results. 

As already mentioned, considerable data regarding 
antibiotic inhalation therapy have been given in this 
publication. Hence it is necessary only to bring this 
information up to date. It is recognized,*° for instance, 
that satisfactory results from inhalation therapy with 
antibiotics depend on the use of a suitable nebulizer, 
maintenance of therapeutic concentrations of these 
agents in the lung tissues over prolonged periods, and 
knowledge of the sensitivity of the bacterial content of 
the sputum. 

It appears that penicillin remains the most important 
antibiotic for administration by inhalation.“ In 
commenting on this move widespread use of penicillin, 
Karp* observes that allergic reactions to the inhalation 
of wet or dry penicillin aerosols are less common than 
when penicillin is administered intramuscularly. When 
reactions do occur, they are usually local in type. 

Of course other antibiotics have useful roles in the 
inhalation therapy of respiratory conditions. As re 
marked by Eastlake,** streptomycin is of special value 
in the treatment of Friedlander bacillus infection (¢.g- 
pneumonia) in any part of the respiratory tract. In his 
opinion, infections in the lung caused by this organism 
are combatted more effectively by aerosol than by 
intramuscular injection. In the studies made by Prigal 
and Molomut,* aerosols of bacitracin and of aureomyci? 
proved to be highly efficient in the treatment of respiré- 
tory diseases. Quite recently, Avery* described aero 
solized dihydrostreptomycin as ‘‘a definite adjunct” 
the management of such conditions. 

Well worth noting are the comparative studies made 
by Lammers and Herold** on several antibiotics. Is 
their work, therapeutic concentrations of aureomy 
streptomycin and Terramycin were maintained in the 
lung tissues for from 12 to 14 hours by the administr® 
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tion of these antibiotics in aerosol form. They found 
that these agents were absorbed by the lung tissues 
more slowly and in smaller amounts than penicillin, 
and that therapeutically effective blood levels were not 
obtained. Significant, however, was the observation 
that a pronounced decrease of bacteria in the sputum 
resulted from inhalation of the antibiotics. 

Although the sulfonamides are now little used in 
inhalation therapy, other chemotherapeutic agents have 
been employed in this way. Several clinicians*** have 
used para-aminosalicylic acid aerosols in the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. The results were encourag- 
ing and this therapy was of benefit in some cases. 

Isoniazid aerosolization has also been tried in the 
treatment of this condition. Several of the patients 
were considerably improved roentgenologically by the 
inhalation therapy and a number of others were bene- 
fited by combined oral and inhalation treatment. As a 
result of their experience, the investigators‘? recom- 
mended that isoniazid aerosols be used as adjuvants in 
order to prevent increased resistance of Myocobaclerium 
tuberculosis to the drug. 

The possibility of using medicated inhalations to 
treat disorders other than those of the respiratory tract 
is indicated in a report by Tabert.** He treated patients 
with ophthalmic migraine and with headache of nasal 
origin with aerosols of procaine hydrochloride or er- 
gotamine tartrate. The results indicated that these 
therapeutic aerosols act more rapidly and exert a more 
lasting effect than any other sedative methods so far 
used in migraine or cephalalgia. 

During recent months, considerable interest has been 
shown in work which suggests that vitamin B,, may 
be given by inhalation rather than by injection to pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia. Studies by Monto and 
his colleagues***° showed that inhalation therapy with 
crystalline vitamin B,, in physiologic saline resulted in 
adequate clinical and hemotologic responses. They 
also mixed the vitamin with lactose powder for ad- 
ministration by means of a dust inhaler. From the 
date obtained to date, it appears quite probable that 
anemic patients may be able to give themselves the 
requisite medication without the need for frequent 
visits to the doctor for injections. 

It is quite evident that inhalation therapy has been 
established as a really modern method of treatment 
that offers many specific advantages. Although such 
procedures find their greatest use in disorders of the 
respiratory tract, there is no doubt that new develop- 
ments will extend the value of inhalation therapy to 
other body systems and their diseases. 
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HAIR CLIPPINGS FOR 
SHAMPOO EVALUATION 


(Continued from page 355) 


extractants, there is the difference that their values 
were based on weight of wool in the grease as used, 
while our value is based on grease-free wool dried at 
105-110° C.; when our value is recalculated to their 
basis, it is 10.9 per cent. However, we feel that it is 
better to report all values on a grease-free, 105-110° C. 
oven dried basis. Shampoo A is a clear liquid con- 
taining the ammonium salt of sulfated monoglycerides 
of coconut fatty acids, while shampoo B is a cream 
containing sodium lauryl sulfate. Extractions of hair 
are run in 300 ml. capacity Soxhlet extractors with 250 
ml. of chloroform over an open flame, with the hair 
in a Whatman 43 x 123 mm fat extracted seamless ex- 
traction thimble. Wool was extracted, of course, with- 
out a thimble. At the end of a three-hour extraction 
period with four to six cycles per hour, the small volume 
of solvent left in the flask is removed over a steam bath 
until boiling nearly ceases, when the flasks are removed 
to a vacuum dessiccator for one hour, then allowed to 
stand in air overnight. We have felt it necessary 
avoid long periods of drying on the steam bath to 
eliminate danger of loss of shampoo components which 
might have remained on the hair. 


In Vitro Shampoo 
For shampooing, a volume of 40 ml. of shampoo o 
rinse is used for each gram of oven-dried hair weight, 
calculated from a moisture control as explained later 
Thus, the 5.8 g. individual samples weigh 5.1 to 5.5 g. 
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on an oven-dry basis and require 204 to 220 ml. solu- 
tion. Shampoo solutions and rinses previously meas- 
ured into 250 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks, are brought to 
equilibrium in a constant temperature bath at 105° F. 
Thisis slightly higher than the value of 38° C. (100.4° F.) 
used by Barnett and Powers; it was arrived at by asking 
a number of people to adjust the temperature of a 
beaker of water to their preference for shampooing. The 
average was very close to 105° F. Hair is transferred 
from its storage envelope to a 500 ml. wide-mouth 
Erlenmeyer flask. The shampoo solution is poured over 
the hair, the flask is swirled once to wet all hair and 
then placed in a Burrell Wrist-Action Shaker for four 
minutes at a speed-setting of two. Timing is done on 
a stop watch; this is not strictly necessary, but it is a 
great convenience to the operator. At the end of four 
minutes the hair is transferred, using tongs, to a No. 3 
Coors porcelain Buchner funnel suspended over an 800 
ml. beaker. 

When the water has drained, the hair is squeezed by 
the rubber-gloved operator to remove excess water and 
is then placed in a clean 500 ml. flask and the first rinse 
is added. The rinsing period is two minutes and in this 
time the technician is able to rinse the funnel and flasks 
in preparation for their next use. The hair is again 
filtered at the end of the two minute shaking period 
and a second rinse is given, like the first. The hair is 
then teased apart to let excess water flow out and to 
permit access of air and is dried at least overnight in 
air on a six-inch watch glass. There is always included 
with each day’s shampoos at least one sample to be 
used for moisture control. When many shampoos are 
done, one control is used for every eight samples ex- 
tracted. In preparing the hair for extraction, each air- 
dried sample is weighed in an aluminum dish and trans- 
ferred to a paper thimble. The moisture control is 
weighed in a covered aluminum dish and oven-dried 
for three hour periods or overnight at 105-110° C. to 
constant weight. Usually two weighings are sufficient, 
although in varying weather more may be required. 
All weighings of samples and their moisture control 
should be done in a short space of time to avoid changes 
due to atmospheric changes once weighings have been 
started. From the weight of oven-dry hair in the con- 
trol, the oven-dry weights of the samples for extraction 
are calculated. 


Oven-dry weight = (Air dry weight) x 
(oven-dry weight of control + air-dry weight of control) 


When unwashed hair is to be extracted, the moisture 
control should also be unwashed hair. In other words, 
the moisture control must be treated like the sample 
for extraction if accurate results are to be obtained. 

Results are based on weight of grease-free, oven-dry 
hair, where this is the weight of oven-dry hair (cal- 
culated as above) minus the weight of matter extract- 
able by chloroform. 

The mean difference between duplicate extractions 
of shampooed wool is 0.10 per cent grease, while the 


m ~ — . 
ean difference for hair is 0.15 per cent. The mean 
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% Grease on hair = x 100 


weight of grease-free, oven dry hair 


(grease content of original hair 
great content of sample) 


Y% Grease removal = ———— sre % ; 
. grease content of original hair X= 





difference between duplicate values of grease removal 
is 0.74 per cent for wool and 2.7 per cent for hair. How- 
ever, the lower value for wool is partly due to the high 
original grease content; on a comparable basis the 
values would be roughly 1.5 and 2.7 per cent. This 
means that precision is greater with wool than with 
hair, although it may be possible to improve hair by 
further blending; but in any case, the sacrifice 
in precision is more than repaid by the gain in accuracy, 

Barnett and Powers pointed out that greater preci- 
sion in all cases may be realized if the duplicate samples 
are shaken simultaneously. We have not found this 
to be true with hair; in fact, many of the duplicates 
have been shampooed on different days and extracted 
likewise rather than in parallel with no difference in 
precision. 

Experiments carried out by the described technique 
clearly show that shampoos remove less grease from 
hair than from wool Results are shown in Table IL. 


TABLE I! 
Comparison of Results Using Hair Clippings and Standard 
Wool, 0.5 Per Cent Concentration Shampoo, Tap Water 


Per Cent Grease Removal 


Shampoo from wool from hair 
A 67.8 21.4 
B 73.5 21.6 


The figures in the third column represent five dif- 
ferent lots of hair, each of which represent twenty-five 
to fifty heads. The values ranged from 11 to 35 per cent 
grease removal. It may be well to say now in connection 
with the 11 per cent value, that in our early work we 
were not careful about accepting hair which had been 
shampooed soon before it was cut, and inasmuch as 
clean hair naturally gives up less grease than unclean 
hair, the low value is probably caused by the presence 
of much clean hair. 

It is readily seen that while the work with wool falls 
into the range of values given by Barnett and Powers 
for alkyl sulfate shampoo types, removal of grease 
from hair is of a much lower order of magnitude than 
from wool. The grease content of the hair was also 
much lower than that of the wool, being from one-third 
to one-half the value. While these results indicated 
the expected differences between wool and hair, they 
did not prove that the method simulates actual sham- 
pooing conditions. To investigate this point, hair was 
shampooed on living models. This work was made 
possible through the generous cooperation of Clarice M. 
Mills, of our Evaluation Salon, and her staff. Hair 
was cut from one side of the head, the head was then 
shampooed, and hair was then cut from the other side 
of the head. In this way hair before and after shampoo 
was available. The shampooed hair from eight heads 
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was blended, since no one head yielded sufficient hair for 
complete testing. Unclean hair was then blended so 
as to be present in the same proportions as the sham- 

hair, and half of this blend was shampooed in 
the laboratory. There were then available three lots of 
hair—unclean hair, hair washed on the subject, and hair 
washed in the laboratory. Grease was then extracted 
from all three portions of hair to determine grease 
removal. The data from this work are summarized in 


Table III. 


TABLE Ill 


Comparison of in Vivo and in Vitro Shampooing. 
Shampoo A; 0.5 Per Cent Concentration Tap Water 


Method of Shampoo Per Cent Grease Removal 
On living subject 32.1 
In laboratory 32.7 


As Barnett and Powers predicted, the technique 
simulates actual shampooing when the same medium 
is used in each case. Again, however, grease removal is 
much lower than for wool. 

In order to study variation in individual heads, 
models were shampooed and cuttings of the original 
and washing hair were extracted. These data are shown 


in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Grease Removal from Hair Shampooed on Models 


Per Cent Grease Removal 


Shampoo Average Range No. of Models 
A 21.3 8-47 12 


A. These models used an 
oil dressing on the hair 
for three nights be- 
fore the shampoo 37.0 26-50 6 
B 27.6 8-40 8 


In no case does the grease removal equal that found 
for wool, even when an oil dressing was used on the 
hair for several nights before the shampoo. The models 
were drawn from factory, office, and laboratory. 

Barnett and Powers pointed out that water alone 
will remove 17 per cent of the grease from wool, the 
rest apparently being removed by the detersive action 
of the shampoo. Our work showed 30 per cent removal 
from wool by water. It has been found that water re- 
moves a greater proportion of the removable grease 
from hair; of the 21.4 per cent removed by Shampoo A, 


TABLE V 


Comparison of Grease Removal by Shampoo 
from Wool and Hair 


Per Cent Grease Removal 
from wool from hair 


Total grease removed by 


Sh. e 

. hampoo A in water 68 21.4 
— removed by water 30 12.7 
rease removed by shampoo 38 8.7 
] 


7 
<.( per ce ie weet . . 

i | r cent is removed by water; this means that 
only 8.7 pe 


r cent of the grease present on the hair is 
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removed due to the action of the shampoo alone, and 
a not inconsiderable portion of this 8.7 per cent con- 
sists of dirt which is not removed by water alone. These 
figures are compared with those for wool in Table V. 

This removal of less than 10 per cent grease from hair 
by the shampoo is a far cry from the 38 per cent re- 
moved from wool. Thus, the belief that the synthetics 
remove excessive amounts of “natural” hair oil is un- 
founded, and the gentle action of these agents as hair 
shampoos is demonstrated under more reasonable con- 
ditions of test. The hair swatches have been examined 
after shampooing and the hair is clean and has good 
luster. This is true of shampoos other than the two 
reported, and in general shampoos do a satisfactory 
cleansing job without removing an excessive amount 
of natural oil. 
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PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 
(Continued from page 421) 


An idea of the nature of the alcohol reaction’ product 
is graphically illustrated in the’ following figure taken 
from the patent: 
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Patents in Review: 1953 
(PART II) 


In the latter part of 1947 and in early 1948 defendant 
and others were working on “POP,” a preparation em- 
ploying pectin in place of beeswax. Although this prep- 
aration provided 24-hour levels somewhat more con- 
sistently than did POB and resulted in a decrease in 
objectionable side reactions following injcction, it was 
found unsatisfactory and was never marketed, partly 
because the product had a tendency to plug syringe 
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needles and because the sterilization of pectin during 
production was difficult, with a consequent possibility 
of irritation to the patient, and because of the adyent 
of procaine penicillin and the Buckwalter product, 

While some of the relatively insoluble penicillin salts 
or their derivatives were too toxic or irritating for ex- 
tensive injection use, the procaine salt of penicillin, first 
announced in October 1947 and first marketed in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, was found to be relatively free of these ob- 
jections. It was also found capable of providing, in 
water or oil suspensions, effective blood levels for about 
the same period as POB, 24 hours. Such suspensions 
of procaine are free-flowing liquids which handle easily 
in a syringe and which produce a minimum of adverse 
side reactions. However, the procaine settles out very 
rapidly and extensive and vigorous shaking is needed 
for resuspension. Also, considerable difficulty has been 
encountered at times in the use of procaine in oil or 
water preparations due to the clogging of the syringe 
needles, probably caused by the large particles of the 
salt which are preferred for optimum blood levels when 
used in water or oil alone. 

Prior to the spring of 1948 when Buckwalter’s product 
was announced, no commercial penicillin injectable 
preparation afforded more than about 24-hour blood 
levels /c.c., a prolongation inadequate for one-shot treat- 
ment of syphilis and related treponemal diseases, and 
each of the prior attempts at blood level prolongation 
also had disadvantages, of varying seriousness, in ad- 
ministration and/or use. 


Buckwalter’s Work 


Although as early as September 1945 Buckwalter had 
begun thinking of the development of an improved 
penicillin injectable preparation, his preoccupation with 
other problems, such as those connected with the com- 
mercial production of POB, prevented his devoting any 
substantial amount of time to investigating new forms 
of penicillin injectables until the end of 1946 when he 
was finally able to embark on actual experimental 
work. On December 2, 1946 he put in writing for the 
first time what he thought were the most promising of 
his ideas for an improved penicillin injectable. Leading 
the list was the suggestion of peanut oil gelled with 
aluminum monostearate. Later that month a prep 
aration comprising peanut oil gelled with aluminum 
monostearate and using calcium penicillin was formv- 
lated under Buckwalter’s direction. Preliminary & 
periments with the gelled oil preparation led Buck- 
walter to conclude that it would provide blood levels 
which lasted as long as those of POB and probably 
somewhat longer, while avoiding POB’s administration 
difficulties and its adverse reactions due to beeswat. 

The fact that aluminum monostearate is a metallie 
soap containing aluminum raised some question 8% w 
its suitability for injection, but Buckwalter establishe’ 
its safety and effectiveness through tests which he 
rected to be made first on animals and then on humas 
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In developing the gelled oil preparation, Buckwalter 
tried various types of oil and oil equivalents as the 
vehicle to be gelled, gelling agents other than aluminum 
monostearate and variations in the amount of gelling 
agent. 

During Buckwalter’s experiments he tested several 
types of penicillin in various forms of his gelled oil 
vehicle. Aluminum penicillin, which is very insoluble 
in water as compared to other penicillins, was tried out 
in the summer of 1947 but it provided only about the 
same blood level prolongation as the highly soluble 
sodium and calcium penicillins. 

Toward the end of 1947, when procaine penicillin was 
announced, Buckwalter experimented with this in his 
gelled oil vehicle, although it was more soluble than 
aluminum penicillin, and later found quite remarkable 
increase in blood level duration, from about 24 hours 
with sodium, calcium or aluminum penicillin to about 
48 hours with procaine penicillin. 

The evidence available to Buckwalter in the 
fall of 1947 and early in 1948 was that large particles 
of penicillin gave longer blood levels than small particles 
in POB, at least in liquid POB, for which the Food and 
Drug Administration had prescribed that at least half 
of the penicillin have a minimum particle size of 50 
microns, and that according to the general rule of solu- 
tions large particles with their smaller surface area per 
unit weight take longer to go into solution than do small 
particles. It was in the face of this evidence that Buck- 
walter, pursuing a contrary concept, discovered that 
by using in his gelled oil vehicle procaine penicillin of a 
particle size less than 50 microns, he obtained a further 
increase in animal blood level duration, up to 72 hours 
in most cases when procaine particles below about 40 
microns were used, and at least 96 hours in 80 per cent 
of the cases when using “micronized” procaine (having 
the vast majority of particles under five microns). 
Clinical tests confirmed these findings. 

The preferred embodiment of Buckwalter’s inject- 
able comprises 300,000 units of micronized procaine 
penicillin per cubic centimeter of a vegetable oil gelled 
with two per cent aluminum monostearate. In the 
great majority of patients, this product provides thera- 
peutically effective concentrations of penicillin in the 
blood for about 96 hours (four days) following a one ce. 
injection. The preparation is less viscous than even 
liquid POB and is more easily drawn into a syringe and 
expelled from it, without heating. A small gauge needle 
may be used for both withdrawal and injection since 
the small penicillin particles present no problems of 
blocking the needle. Also, there is less tendency for the 
penicillin to settle out than in earlier preparations be- 
cause the gel affords a very stable suspension, and the 
product thus requires little shaking to insure complete 
and uniform distribution of the particles throughout 
the Vehicle. The preparation causes markedly fewer 
objectionable side reactions, such as_ hypersensitivity 
reactions, generalized allergy reactions, muscular irrita- 
lion, necrosis and hemorrhage, than did POB. 
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Buckwalter’s invention provided the first truly ade- 
quate solution to the pre-existing problems of a satis. 
factory long-lasting penicillin injectable. It provided 
advantages long sought, filled a definite need in the 
treatment of disease, and marked a great step forward 
in the field of medicine. It has been called by defendant 
“the” perfect repository penicillin injectable.” 


Prior Art Publications and Patents 


A Treatise on Pharmacy, Parrish (4th Ed. 1874), D. 
Ex. BB. 

A Manual of Pharmacology, Sollmann (3d Ed. 1926), 
D. Ex. CC. 

The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, Good- 
man & Gilman (1941), D. Ex. DD. 

These pharmacological textbooks discuss therapeutic 
uses of vegetable oils, animal fats, hydrocarbons and 
waxes as ointments. The use of vegetable oils for in- 
jection is mentioned, but there is no mention of gelled 
oils for any purpose. 

Ungentum Aluminii Stearatis, Fischer and Lowell, 
Ohio State Medical Journal 38:756 (1942), D. Ex. EE-1. 

This article describes ointments composed of mineral 
oil, fat or paraffin, mixed and gelled with aluminum 
stearates, the aluminum salts furnishing the thera- 
peutic effect. There is no suggestion of injection. 

Austrian Patent 90,278 to Stein and Wiechowski for 
“Process for the Preparation of Aluminum Salts of 
Fatty Acids for Therapeutic Purposes” (1922), D. Ex. 
EE-2. 

This patent covers a process for the preparation of 
aluminum salts and fatty acids for therapeutic pur- 
poses, particularly ointments. There is no suggestion 
of injection. 

United States Patent 2,364,151 to McCarthy and 
Ambrose for “Lubricants” (1944), D. Ex. EE-3. 

This patent describes lubricants formed by gelling 
mineral oils and having some similarity to petrolatum. 
Brief mention is made of the use of the gelled oil for 
ointment purposes. Neither vegetable nor animal oils 
are mentioned, and there is no mention of injectable 
preparations. 

The Preparation of Aluminum Oleate, Stich, Pharma- 
zeutische Zentralhalle 63:261 (1922), D. Ex. EE4. 

Aluminum Oleate, Wiechowski, Munchener Medi- 
zinische Wochenschrift 68:34 (1921), D. Ex. EE-5. 

These two articles discuss topical uses for aluminum 
oleate in preference to lead oleate. 

DDT Penetration Prevented By Adding Aluminum 
Stearate to DDT-Kerosene Solutions, Ebeling, Journal 
of Economic Entomology 38:689 (1945), D. Ex. EE-. 

A report of aluminum stearate mixed with DDT- 
kerosene solutions to maintain insecticide on the sur 
face of the plant being sprayed. 

A method of Prolonging the Action of Penicillin, 
Romansky and Rittman, Science 100:196 (1944), D. 
Ex. EE-7. 


This article was the first anouncement of Romansky § 
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POB preparation employing oil-wax vehicles for the in- 
jection of penicillin. 

Effect of Sulphonamide Preparations on Experi- 
mental Infected Wounds, Hawking, The Lancet (Lon- 
don) 243:507 (1942), D. Ex. EE-8B. 

Methods for the Local Application of Sulphanilam- 
ide, Hawking, British Medical Journal, p. 685 (Novem- 
ber 15, 1941), D. Ex. EE-8B. 

The Rate of Absorption of Sulphonamides In Vitro 
and In Vivo After Local Application, Fuller, Hawking 
& Partridge, Quarterly Journal of Pharmacy and 
Pharmacology (London) 15:127 (1942), D. Ex. EE-9A. 

The Effect of Various Media on the Rate of Ab- 
sorption of Sulphanilamide, Fuller, Hawking & Par- 
tridge, Quarterly Journal of Pharmacy and Pharma- 
cology (London) 15:136 (1942), D. Ex. EE-9B. 

A Clinical and Laboratory Evaluation of the Action 
of Sulfonamide Ointments, Cochran, Surgery, Gynecol- 
ogy & Obstetrics 79:326 (1944), D. Ex. EE-10. 

An Evaluation of Sulfonamide Ointment Bases, 
Howard, New England Journal of Medicine, 232:698 
(1945), D. Ex. EE-12A. 

The Absorption of Sulfathiazole from Wounds, 
Waud, Canadian Medical Association Journal 51:229 
(1944), D. Ex. EE-12B. 

These articles describe ointments containing various 
sulfa drugs. They describe water and oil emulsions, 
oil-wax paste, liquid paraffin, petroleum jelly, poly- 
vinyl alcohol, hydrous wool fat, methyl cellulose and 
saline solutions as vehicles for the topical application 
of the sulfa drugs. One or more of them contains some 
discussion of studies on the rate of release of the sulfa 
drugs from different ointment bases. The articles make 
no mention of gelled oil bases, or of any injectable prep- 
arations, or of penicillin. 

Oral Administration of Penicillin in Corn Oil and 
Lanolin, Perlstein, Kluener and Liebmann, Science 
102:66 (1945), D. Ex. EE-11. 

A lanolin and corn oil mixture is described as a ve- 
hicle for the oral administration of penicillin. 

United States Patent 2,055,083 to Klein and Grosse 
for “Pharmaceutical Preparation” (1936), D. Ex. EE- 
14. 

Repository Injection of Penicillin in Water-in-Oil 
Emulsion, Cohn et al., Proc. Soc. Experimental Biology 
& Medicine 59:145 (1945), D. Ex. EE-13. 

Theoretical & Experimental Bases of the “Durant” 
Preparations, Grosse, Pharmazeutische Industrie 1:3 
(1954), D. Ex. EE-15. 

Durant Preparations, Heinz, Chemiker Zeitung No. 
11/12, p. 114 (1942), D. Ex. EE-16. 

The Klein and Grosse patent and these technical 
articles all describe water and oil emulsions to be used 
as injectable vehicles for various medicaments. The “y 
make no mention of gelled oils. The Cohn et al. article 
shows that penicillin was found to lose its potency 
rapidly when put into an aqueous emulsion. The patent 
refers to the addition of certain stabilize rs | to the emul- 
sion and these are said either to inc rease”or to retard 
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the release of the medicament. Sodium stearate is said 
to accelerate the release. There is no mention of alum- 
inum, zirconium or germanium stearates, which are de- 
scribed by Buckwalter as the only ones he found suit- 
able for his purpose. 

Polyvinyl Alcohol as a Medium for Local Penicillin 
Therapy, Perryman, The Lancet (London) 249:77 
(1945), D. Ex. EE-17. 

This article describes polyvinyl alcohol vehicles, in- 
cluding water solutions of this substance gelled by 
adding congo red, for local application and administra- 
tion to surface cavities of the human body. Parenteral 
injection is not mentioned. 

Possibilities of Polyvinyl Alcohol, Lesser, Drug and 
Cosmetic Industry 56:442 (1945), D. Ex. EE-18. 

Polyvinyl! alcohol is here described as a blood plasma 
substitute, a protective wound coating, a nose spray, a 
catgut substitute for surgical sutures, and an emulsify- 
ing agent for cosmetics. The article mentions that 
polyvinyl alcohol is suitable for oral and topical admin- 
istration, but is not suitable for parenteral administra- 
tion. 

United States Patent 2,487,336 to Hinds, for “*Peni- 
cillin Product” (1949), D. Ex. EE-19. 

The coating of penicillin particles with liquid jojoba 
wax is here disclosed, and all routes of administration, 
oral, topical and parenteral, are suggested for the coated 
penicillin. It is also indicated that jojoba wax may be 
used in the carriers employed for the topical and paren- 
teral preparations, but the full compositions of these 
carriers are not indicated. 

Metallic Soaps, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
(1946), D. Ex. EE-20. 

This describes a variety of uses of oils gelled by a 
variety of stearates, with emphasis on the lubrication, 
paint and waterproofing fields and mention of such 
other uses as cosmetics and ointments. Substantial 
information is given as to the technique of gelling oils 
by the various stearates, with emphasis on the produc- 
tion of strong gels. No mention is made of any use of 
the stearates, in injectable preparations. 

Metallic Stearates, Monsaroff, Canadian Chemistry 
and Process Industries 26:193 (1942), D. Ex. EE-21. 

This article repeats some of the information appear- 
ing in D. Ex. EE-20. It bears an earlier date but is less 
complete. 

United States Patent 2,519,112 to Coghill et al. for 
“Penicillin Salts of Aminoacid Esters of Sterols and 
Preparation Thereof” (1950), E. Dx. EE-22. 

This discloses a very complex amino salt of penicillin 
which is described as less soluble than the forms of 
penicillin known at the time the patent was applied for 
(February 20, 1947). It is substantially different from 
the relatively simple procaine salt, though the latter 
is an amine. Uses of the new penicillin in plain oil and 
in the oil-wax vehicle of Romansky are suggeeted. 
There is no suggestion of a gelled oil vehicle. 

Colloid Chemistry Theoretical and Applied, Alex- 
ander (1928), D. Ex. FF-1. 
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Colloidal Phenomena, Hauser (1939), D. Ex. FF-9. 

Physical Methods of Organic Chemistry, Weiss. 
berger (1945), D. Ex. FF-3. 

These are general textbooks on the indicated subjects, 
They have no disclosure of injectable preparations, 

Hauser discloses the general law of solubility that a 
substance goes into solution more rapidly when it js 
in small particle form than when in large particle form, 


Invention Met with Success 

Doctors accorded a prompt and warm reception to 
the Buckwalter invention because of its numerous 
points of superiority over POB and other predecessor 
techniques and preparations for prolonging blood levels, 
Most of them quickly stopped buying POB and began 
buying the Buckwalter product. The resulting decline 
in the demand for POB and the competitive pressure to 
make and sell the new type of product caused all peni- 
cillin manufacturers in the United States to go over to 
the production of the Buckwalter product and to dis- 
continue production of POB. Shortly after the appear- 
ance of the Buckwalter product, quantities of pre- 
viously marketed POB were returned and this latter 
product dropped from the market. It is not being sold 
today in any form. The advent of the Buckwalter in- 
vention was a severe blow to POP, which never reached 
the market. 

The demise of POB was not alone caused by the ad- 
vent of the Buckwalter invention. Procaine penicillin 
in oil and water suspensions providing blood levels 
comparable to those of POB without certain of its dis- 
advantages, also attracted doctors who had used POB. 
For therapy where maximum prolongation of blood 
levels after a single injection was not a prerequisite, as 
for mild infections or where the doctor was certain of 
seeing the patient at frequent intervals, procaine in oil 
alone or in water was adequate and some doctors, espe- 
cially in hospitals, have used it in lieu of the preferred 
form of the Buckwalter invention. Even in these ap- 
plications, however, other doctors have preferred the 
Buckwalter invention because of the disadvantages ex- 
perienced with procaine in oil alone or in water due to 
settling of particles and plugging of needles. And in the 
treatment of venereal diseases and treponomal diseases 
related to syphillis, POB gave way, not to procaine in 
oil or water, but virtually completely to the Buckwalter 
invention. 

Eleven out of the fourteen major manufacturers of 
penicillin products in the United States including 
Abbot, Lilly, Merck, Pfizer, Sharp & Dohme, Squibb, 
Upjohn and Wyeth have taken licenses under Buck- 
walter patent 2,507,193 and, in some instances, also 
under the applications on which that patent later 
issued. The average license royalty has amounted to 
only about one-fifth cent for each 300,000 unit injection 
of the product. 

Neither plaintiff’s practices in offering licenses 
these manufacturers, nor the terms of the licenses them- 
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selves, singly or jointly, constitute any misuse of Buck- 
walter patent 2,507,193. 

From the time of its introduction in the spring of 
1948 up to the trial of this action in July 1952, over 
100,000 billion units of the preferred form of the Buck- 
walter invention (enough for one-third billion 1 cc. 
injections) have been sold in the United States alone. 
The total dollar value of these sales has exceeded 
$50,000,000. 

Clinical investigations of the treatment of syphilis 
with the preferred form of Buckwalter’s invention 
revealed that therapeutically effective levels of peni- 
cillin could be maintained in the blood for from six to 
eight days in a high percentage of patients who received 
a single 4 cc. injection of the preparation (containing 
1,200,000 units) and for a slightly longer period in 
patients who received 8 cc.’s in a single injection or two 
simultaneous 4 cc. injections. 

In the fight against syphilis in this country, the pre- 
ferred form of Buckwalter’s invention has been named 
the product of choice by the United States Public 
Health Service and, since the advent of this product, 
treatment centers and boards of health all over the 
nation have been using and recommending it. The 
product is virtually the sole product used today for the 
treatment of syphilis. A great deal of the remarkable 
decrease in the past several years in the prevalence of 
syphilis, throughout the eastern and northern United 
States especially, is credited to the Buckwalter inven- 
tion. 

Using single shot injections of 1,200,000 units (4 ec.) 
of the Buckwalter product exclusively, mass eradication 
programs have begun against pinta in Mexico and, 
under the United Nations, against yaws in Haiti (over 
500,000 natives having been already treated there), 
against bejel in Israel, and against these and similar 
diseases in Indonesia, Yugoslavia, Iran and Iraq. Pilot 
experiments using this product against such diseases 
have also been started in Egypt, Venezuela and the 
Philippines. 

No POB using procaine penicillin has ever been sold. 
What evidence there is in the record regarding experi- 
mental work with this preparation shows that its blood 
level prolongation is inferior to that provided by the 
preferred form of the Buckwalter invention. Also since 
dosages of POB administered in one injection are lim- 
ited by the adverse reactions caused by the wax it con- 
tains the commercially non-existent POB with procaine 
penicillin is undesirable for single shot mass eradication 
programs and has not been so used. 

The court held the patent to be valid and infringed. 


RECENT PATENTS 


9 FRO 7 . . 
*,663,741—Shulton, Ine. Propenyl - Guaethol. 
Tastes like blend of heliotrope, vanilla and violet. 
. Vi ofA ~ ” 

*,663,745—Standard Oil Dev.—Removal of Mal- 


odorous Impurities from Alcohols with Small 
Glass Particles. 


Continued on page 450) 
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2,664,381-2—MeKesson and Robbins — Parasitici. 
dal Lotions. 

2,664,383—Colgate-Palmolive — Benzoyl Resor. 
cinol: Color Stabilizer in Toilet Waters and Per. 
fumes. 

2,664,417-8—Food Research Labs. — Prepn. of 
Streptomycylamines. 

2,664,419-20—Mathieson Purification of Anti- 
biotics. 

2,664,421—Hoffmann-La Roche—I nec reasin g 
Water-Solubility of Riboflavin. 

2,664,423—G. D. Searle — 4 - (Cyclopentanopoly- 
hydrophenanthr-17-yl) Imidazoles. 
2,664,424—-Ciba—Dioxo-Piperidines. 
2,664,428—Ciba — A‘*-17 alpha - Hydroxy - 3,20 - 
Diketo-Pregnen-21-Als. 
2,664,444—Winthrop-Stearns—N - (n - Dodecyl) - 
N - (3,4 - Dichlorophenethyl) - N,N - Dimethyl- 
Ammonium Compounds. 

2,665,218—J. A. Saffir—Dental Cements. 


?,665,235—R. Fleischmann Caleium Lactate 
Suppository. 


2,665,274—Merck—Steroid Pyridinium Salts. 
2,665,275—Allen and Hanburys (Eng.) — 2,4 - Di- 
amino-7,8 - Disubstituted Pteridines. 
2,665,278—Merck—Gamma-Hydroxy Quaternary 
Ammonium Compounds. 
2,665,279—Hoffmann-La Roche Heterocyclic 
Antituberculous Compounds (e.g. 1-isonicotinyl- 
carbohydrazide). 

2,665,987—-Sunkist Growers Attractants for 
Cattle Feeds. 

2,666,012—-E. A. Ferguson—Nose Drops. 
2,666,013—-E. A. Ferguson—Pruritus Therapy. 
2,666,014—Hiram Walker & Sons—Biological Proc- 
ess for Riboflavin. 

2,666,015—G. D. Searle—Biochemical Processes for 
the 1l-Hydroxylation of Steroids. 

2 666,016—G. D. Searle—Biochemical Processes for 
the Oxygenation of Steroids. 
2,666,053—Hoffmann-La Roche—1 - Isonicotinyl - 
2,2-Disubstituted Hydrazines. 
2,666,054—American Cyanamid Co.—Substituted 
Pyrazines. 

2,666,055—Am. Cyanamid Co.—1 - Thiocarbamyl - 
4-Heterocyclic Piperazines. 

2,666,057—Eli_ Villy—Substituted Thiobarbiturie 
Acids. 

2,666,058—Ciba—Undecylenic Acid Esters of & 
Hydroxyquinolines. 

2,666,060—Ciba—1,3 - Bisaminoalkyl - 3 - Phenyl - 
2,5-Dioxopyrrolidines. 

2,666,064—S. B. Pencik— Manufacture of 3-(alpha- 
Phenyl-beta-Acetyl-Ethy])-4-Hydroxycoumarin. 
2,666,066—Abbott Labs.—Ethylenediamine Salts 
of Cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene - 3 - 
Monosulfates. 

2,666,067-68-72—U pjohn—Oxidation and Haloge®- 
ation of Steroids. 
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9.666,069—Am. Cyanamid—Prepn. of A*-Preg- 
nenes. 

9,666,070-1— Upjohn 
gesterones. 
9.666,728—Clifford R. Smith—Mange and Fungus 
Eczema Preparation. 

9 666,729 Merck—Purifying Streptokinase. 

9 666,760—Am. Cyanamid Co.—Insoluble Methyl- 
Benzodiazepin Salts of Penicillin. 

9. 666,762-3—G. D. Searle—Detrivatives of 3-Amino 
2,3,-Dihydroxy (or 2,3-dihydro) thionaphthene-l, 
1-Dioxide. 

9 666,769—G. D. Searle—17-Glycolyl-Estradiols. 
9.666,784—Badische Anilin & S. F.—Nonhygro- 
scopic Choline Salts. 

2,666,789—G. '. Searle—Alpha, Beta-(Polyhy- 
droxyaryl)-Alkanamides. 

2,667,439—Irwin, Neisler & Co.—Theophylline 
Composition Containing Antinauseant Factors. 
2,667,440—R. G. Douris & J. M. Bory—Stabilized 
Heat Sterilizable Aqueous Solutions of Paramino- 


ll - alpha - Hydroxypro- 


salicylic Acid Salts. 
2,667,441—Commercial Solvents Recovery of 
Neomycin. 

2,667,442—Eudo Products—Mercurial Diuretic. 
2,667,443—Johnson & Johnson—Dental Floss Im- 
pregnated with Dental Medicament in Water- 
Soluble Wax. 

2,667,445—Commercial Solvents—Production of 
Riboflavin by Ashbya Gossypii with Cobalt as 
Additive. 

2,667,479—Merck—Benzimidazole Phosphate. 
2,667,484—Upjohn—2,4 Diaminopteridine Alde- 
hydes. 

2,667,485—Upjohn — 2,4 - Diamino - 6 - (Hydroxy- 
alkyl) Pteridines. 

2,667 ,486—Research Corp. 2,4 - Diamino Pteri- 
dine. 

2,667,493—May & Baker Ltd.—Bis-Quaternary 
Salts. 

2,668,135—J. A. Vaichulis & A. C. Ivy—Germ- 
Counteracting Compositions. 
2,668,136—By-Products Processing Labs.—Tetra- 
decylamine Salt of O-Phenylphenol. 
2,668,137—Merck Vitamin B,,. Elution from 
Charcoal. 

2,668,170—F. J. Sowa 


Amine Fungicides. 


Heterocyclic Mercury 


CLEANSING CREAMS 


(Continued from page 351) 


greater degree than previously and there are some in- 
dications that formulations be kept within its range. 
Preparations of this type are more easily made now 
than previously thanks to the large number of synthetic 
materials available which can function at this pH range 
—and preparations of this type seem a good possibility 
in the future—as well as incorporation into the cream 
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ragra- 
scents 


FINER PERFUME BASES 


Modern + Exotic 


Floral - Bouquet 
Types 


Manufactured by: 


NEUMANN, BUSLEE 












& WOLFE, INc. 


5800 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY CHICAGO 31, ILL 








GELLOID 

(Pure calcium Carragheen sulfate) 
GUMS 
ARABIC—TRAGACANTH—KARAYA 


(Whole, granular or powdered) 


HYDROSULFITE of SODA 


(Pharmaceutical grade) 


SULPHONATED OILS 


(Vegetable and mineral bases) 


VISCO GUM E 


(Specially prepared for wave-set solutions) 


Ask for “The Story of Water Soluble Gums” 
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of substances which enhance the feel of the skin after 
this use. Radical departures however have attached to 
them a large element of risk and therefore, the cautious 
approach. 

At the same time there have been introduced to the 
market new types of makeup preparations, and new 
types of hand lotions which may be considered as radi- 
val departures from the conventional which have been 
highly successful, so it may be that a new generation 
is maturing which is not being influenced by stand- 
ardized formulations and which is looking for something 
new and different. 





INDUSTRY’S BOOKS 


(Continued from page 429) 


Medical Treatment of Disease, by Christian, Friend & 
Schnither, 965 pp., Loose-leaf binder, flexible cover, Oxford 
University Press, New York, (1953), $25. 


The concepts of medicine gradually changed from 
the older notions of structural disease to the functional 
aspects, and thus created a new premise for the intro- 
duction of rational treatment and the evaluation of 
empirical methods. With the advent of the antibiotics, 
hormones, vaccines, and the accessory food substances, 
it became apparent to Dr. Henry A. Christian that 
treatment called for a companion book for the loose- 
leaf volumes and the standard textbooks of medicine. 
He invited Dr. Maurice A. Schnitker and Dr. Dale G. 
Friend to join with him in writing a book of living 
therapy. Dr. Christian drew from his vast experience 
of academic and hospital medicine. Dr. Schnitker 
utilized the unusual opportunities of general practice 
to elucidate the value of the newer drugs and pro- 
cedures. Close associations in pharmacology and clin- 
ical medicine enabled Dr. Friend to provide a balance 
of fundamental principles and practical applications in 
treatment. The present textbook on treatment, with 
its loose-leaf composition and arrangement for the in- 
troduction of new and important information, has ful- 
filled the purposes of the authors. A feature of the 
text is the omission of diagnostic and etiological data 
that rightfully belong in the textbooks on practice. 
Accordingly, the book has become a treatment volume 
in its own right. 


Soap Manufacture, Volume I, by J. Davidsohn, Consulting 
Chemist, Haifa, Israel, E. J. Better, Technical Director 
Shemen Israel Oil Industries, Ltd., and A. Davidsohn, Con- 
sulting Chemist, Haifa, Israel, 525 pp., Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., New York, (1958), Cloth, $12.50. 

Since 1928 considerable progress has been made in 
our understanding of the structure of soap and soap 
solutions, of the phase behavior of soap, and the theory 
of detergency; also, from the practical point of view, 
new manufacturing processes have been developed, 
new raw materials and builders have been introduced, 
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and synthetic detergents have become an important 
factor in the soap industry. Because of these advances 
in the science and practice of soapmaking, a compre- 
hensive treatise on the subject seems needed and the 
present two-volume work is intended to fulfill this need. 
The first six chapters of Volume I are devoted to the 
theoretical principles that require understanding ag a 
foundation for studying the practical soap processes 
which are described in the subsequent chapters. Other 
chapters of this volume deal with the raw materials 
used in the industry. Contents: 1. History and Statis- 
tics of the Soap Industry. Part A: Theoretical Prin- 
ciples of Soap Manufacture. Part B: Raw Materials 
of Soap Manufacture: Inorganic and Organic Soap 
Builders and Fillers, etc. Part B (continued): Raw 
Materials of Soap Manufacture: The Fatty Raw Ma- 
terials. Part C: Practical Soap-Boiling Processes, 
art D: Special Soap Products. (Volume II of this 
work will be published at a later date.) 





MOISTURE AND SHAVING CREAMS 


(Continued from page 347) 


If this 
weight of water provided by the shaving cream is 


contributed by the shaving cream is found. 


added to the amount of water applied to the face before 
the application of the shaving preparation (15 milli- 
grams per square inch) the total weight of water in 
contact with each square inch of shaving surface is 
obtained. These totals are listed in Figure I. 


Fig. I. TOTAL WEIGHT OF WATER IN 
CONTACT WITH THE FACIAL SURFACE 





8 


8 


(in Milligrams) 


3 





Average Weight of Water Per Sq. In’ of Face 


Commercial Cake Shaving Soap (81 mg.) 
Commercial Aerosol (88 mg.) 
Commercial Lather (113 mg.) 
Commercial Brushless No. 1 (139 mg.) 
‘—Commercial Brushless No. 2 (239 mg.) 
-Experimental Brushless (TV) (365 mg.) 
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TABLE III 
WATER CONTENT OF SHAVING 
PREPARATIONS UNDER CONDITIONS 
OF ACTUAL USE 


Sample Percentage Water 
Commercial Cake Shaving Soap.... 93.7 per cent 
Commercial Aerosol............... 83.7 per cent 
Commercial Lather. .............. 84.1 per cent 


58.2 per cent 
Commercial Brushless No. 2....... 62.8 per cent 
Experimental Brushless (TV)...... 90.9 per cent 


Commercial Brushless No. 1... .... 


With the exception of the experimental brushless 
(TV), the brushless shaving creams are seen to be 
lowest in water content. 


The data show that the brushless creams deliver more 
water to the shaving surface than the cake soap, lather, 
or aerosol, preparations. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Pre-shaving facial preparation is one of the important 
parameters in shaving. The preliminary soaping of the 
face with hot water removes the natural oils from the 
whiskers and permits the water provided by the shaving 
cream to be absorbed by, and to soften, the beard. 
The water delivered to the whiskers by the shaving 
cream is its most significant characteristic. This study 
reports the quantitative determination of water in 
contact with the face with various commercial and 
experimental shaving preparations under conditions of 
actual use. 

Although the summarizing data in Figure™| are de- 
pendent upon individual characteristics in the applica- 
tion of shaving preparations, the data are clearly in- 
dicative of the orders of magnitude which exist. The 
results show that the brushless creams can be expected 
generally to deliver more water to the beard than the 
other shaving substances. The cake shaving soap, 
lather and aerosol preparations supplied approximately 
equivalent amounts of water to the beard. With the 
exception of the experimental brushless (TV), the 
brushless shaving creams are lowest in water content. 
However, since much more brushless shaving cream 
by weight is applied to the face, the total water sup- 
plied by the brushless preparations is greatest. 

The bulk of the water in contact with the face is con- 
tributed by the shaving cream and not by the initial 
wetting of the face before the application of the shaving 
cream. This preliminary moistening of the face can be 
expected to provide no more than about 15 to 20 milli- 
grams of water per square inch of face. 
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Z HOTEL on Famous Pennsylvania Avenue 
SPECIAL COURTESIES JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., PRESIDENT 
TO HONEYMOONERS. JOEL E. BAUGH, MANAGER fl 
* Headquarters for tourists and <a 
business people. Raleigh Room 500 Air-Cooled 
+s Rooms from 
renowned for fine cuisine. $é single 
- Other Massaglia Hotels Wie 







Hotel MIRAMAR Hotel SENATOR 
SANTA MONICA, California SACRAMENTO, California 
Hotel EL RANCHO 
GALLUP, New Mexico 








COLTON 


FINEST QUALITY 


STAINLESS 
STEEL TANKS 


ALL TYPES—STORAGE— PROCESS 


AGITATORS 


ALL TYPES—PORTABLE—BUILT-IN 
Write for Literature 


ARTHUR 


COLTON 


COMPANY 


Established 1887 


Div. Snyder Tool & Engineering Company 


3400 E. LAFAYETTE *« DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Professional 
Service 





Classified Advertising 








Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





EVANS RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Chemical research—processes— 
products 
Special facilities for cosmetics 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” 
250 E. 43rd St., NW. Y.17. N.Y. MU. 3-0071 














RONALD CLARKSON 
Tablet 


* plete Advisory Servi New Tablet 
com; 

Producte-New Tablet Appl aH sed 
duction Methods—Plant 


out. Pharmaceuti- 
cal-C hem te al-Ind Food-Conf: 





ections 


1905 GRANT A’ PHILADELPHIA 15,PA. 
Oncherd 3-4105 











*ARLINCO RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 
Formulation and 
a and sents, Drews 
333 W. Sind St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Plaza 71-3861 
*A-R-L-ince means: Applied Research Laberatery, lncorp. 











LEBERCO LABORATORIES 
Hormone Assays * Drug Assay 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Research 
Sterility Tests * Toxicity Studies 


Send for information concerning our services 
125 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 














RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


POSTER D. SNELL ie.-#o.0, 


29WEST 1s*ST.NEW YORK II, W:Y.—WA 4~8800 


CHEMISTS - ENGINEERS _| 











» 
Rebuilt 
Machinor aes 
Established 1912 \y=4/ 


LATE-TYPE REBUILT 
PROCESSING-EQUIPMENT 


Reduced For Quick Sale 


F. J. Stokes size D Tablet Machine. 

Resina Model LC automatic Capper. 

Copper Coating Pans, 24” to 40” diameter. 

B.P. 50 gal. heavy-duty double-arm Mixer 

Elgin 24-Head Rotary Vacuum Filler. 

Kyler and Burt Wraparound Labelers. 

Day and Robinson Dry Powder Mixers, 100 
to 10,000 Ibs. cap. 

Great Western A3, B6, Jumbo Sifters. 

Colton 15 gal. Pony Mixer. 

Mikro Bantam 1SH, 3W, 3TH, 4TH Pulverizers. 

Hobart, Read, Glenn 30-120 qt. Mixers. 

B. P. Jumbo-Type 3500 gal. Steam Jacketed, 
Double Arm Sigma Mixer. 

S. & S. Gl, G2, G6, HG88 Auger Powder 
Fillers. 

Triangle G2C, A6CA Fillers. 

F. J. Stokes Eureka Table Machine. 

Colton late Model 3RP Rotary Tablet Ma- 

chines. 

Stokes Shelf Drying Oven, Electric and 
Steam. 

Hayssen, Scandia Package Wrappers. 

H-S Campbell Automatic Wrapper. 

Package Machy. FA, FA4 Wrappers. 


Tell Us your Production Requirements 


Complete Details and Quotations 
Available Upon Request 














SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC. 
Analytical, Consulting, Research Chemists 
Established 1921 

Specialists in analysis of Drugs, Cosmetics 
Essential Oils. 
Ask for Estimates-Quotations-No Obligation 
Lab’s: 16 East 34th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Telephone Murray Hill 3-6368 








WILLIAMS TOXICOLOGY LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Toxicological Tests of Industrial Materials 
and Consumer Goods 


Consulting Services in Industrial Hygiene 
SUITE 1518 


1420 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-5516-17 











TRUESDAIL 


LABORATORIES, INC 


PRODUCT & PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
TOXICOLOGY — STERILITY TESTS 


CHEMISTS - BACTERIOLOGISTS - ENGINEERS 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO 
318-322 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y 





FOR SALE: 1-Baker Perkins 8.8. jacketed Mixer 


35 gal.; 1-Day S.S. Mixer 50 gal.; 9-Stokes DDS2, 


DD2, BB2, 4, D3 and aS Rotary Tablet Ma- 
chines: 1-Mikro No. 2 TH 8.8 . Pulverizer; 6-Rotex 


Sifters 40’’x120”, 40’’x84”, 40x 56”, 20x48’ single 


and double deck: 1-Robinson 4000 ibs. heavy duty 
Powder Mixer; 1-Day 2000 lbs. Powder Mixer; 
2-Shriver 30” and 24” aluminum P&F Filter 
Presses; 3-Groen 150 and 125 gal. S.S. agitated 
Kettles; 4-Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryers 4, 6, 10 
and 17 shelves. Partial Listing. Send for “News 
Flash”, BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 2402 
Third Avenue, New York 51, New York. 





pe SALE: Stainless Steel tanks and kettles, new 

used. Mixers, filters, tablet presses, etc. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1427 N. 6th 
Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE: At our new location in Hoboken, N. J. 
Send us your inquiries for 8.S. Kettles and Tanks, 
Filter Presses, Mixers, Filters, Grinders, Pebble 
Mills, Portable Agitators, Filling Machines. We 
are interested in buying your idle or surplus ma- 
chinery; single items to complete plants. CON- 
SOLIDATED PRODUCTS &0. INC Observer 
Highway and Bloomfield St. Hoboken, N. J. 
HO 3-4425. N.Y. Tel. BA 7-06 
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FOR SALE: Stainless Steel Tanks & Kettles. Tab. 
let Machines. Portable Elec. Agitators. Mixers, 
Grinders, Pebble Mills, Filter Presses, Dryers, 
Filling Machines, Labelers, Capping Machines, ete. 
Send for listing. STEIN EQL PpME NT CO., 107 
8th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. STerling 8-1944, 





Machinery Wanted 





WANTED: To round our production; Automatic 
Filler & Closer for collapsible tubes, Fit 

8/S Comminutor, Tablet Counter, and gh speed 
Packaging Line. Give full details and ori Rox 
N-5, DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY 





Wanted to buy real crank handle filling machine for 
semi liquid cream. Northern Laboratories, 
Manitowoc, Wisc. 





Help Wanted 





A nationally known pharmaceutical manufacturer 
desires an experienced product yn har- 
macist. The man selected will be placed in charge 
of the product development laboratory and pilot 
ee under the supervision of the Director of 

-roduct Development. Minimum qualifications: 
Bachelor of Science degree in pharmacy and two 
years’ experience in product development or phar- 
maceutical manufacturing. Comaiete details on 
education = S enueeane should be sent to Suite 
1228, 30 ashington Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. Thies new employee will share in extensive 
company benefits. Opportunity for rapid a 
ment. Salary commensurate with experience. All 
replies will be held confidential. Box M-1, DRUG 
& COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 





Business Opportunities 





FOR SALE: Sodium Copper Chlorophyllin 80 per 
om sooresimatey 100 Tos Also 8/3 per cent, 

1200 Ibs. Best offer. Box M-2, DRUG & COS 
METIC INDUSTRY. 








PRICED FOR QUICK SALE! 


2,500 Ibs. Aminopyrine (export only) 2.50 Ib. 
6,500 Bismuth Subnitrate 2.00" 
650 " Caff.-Soda Benzoate 1.9" 
160 " Caff. Soda Salicylate 1.9" 
100 ° Calcium Salicylate 60° 
440 " Theobromine Soda 8B 2.00" 
1,400 " Ceresin I5 
900 Glyceryl Monostearate a3” 
900 ° Glyceryl! Monolaurate 2%” 
750" Isopropy! Myristate a 
3,600 " Alcolan 42” 
1,800 Cerelan nm” 
400" Cholesterol 4.25" 
large (Cinchonine Alk. & Sulf.) Special 
quantities (Cinchonidine Alk. & Sulf.) Low Prices 
1,600 Ibs. Lanamine 26 Ib 
2 million Capsules, Yellow No.1&No.2 .65 
4,500 Ibs. Methyl Salicylate 43 Ib. 


OTHER ITEMS — INQUIRIES INVITED 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


90-02 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 5, &Y. 

















Situations Wanted 


— 





COSMETIC MAN now in charge of production 
and shipping over a million a month of cosmetics 

wishes to change location. Prefer South, Southwest 
or West. I have had experience in all phases of 
this business and money is not the reason for 
wanting a change. Box F-1, DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY. 
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A Natural Source Vanillin Originated 
ond Manufactured in the United States. 


A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 








Consult your flavor supplier 


:  Chamciialh.. 














SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
2020 Greenwood Ave., Evanston, fil. 
FACTORY: ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 


Che 2. ©. Ling O.,,poration 


QMenufectaring Chemists 


AROMATIC PRODUCTS 
“1.0.” (“ISING” GERMICIDE) 
SOAPS FroR KENNELS 
AND INDUSTRIES 
MASKING ODORS For INDUSTRIES 


FOUNDED 1908 


FLUSHING NEW YORK 


























BUNDLING - BANDING - STAMPING 
HIGH SPEED WRAPPING 





‘7 


"Bk SCANDIA 





Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Isopropy! Quinoline * isobuty! Quinoline 
Ethy! Anthranilate @ Isobuty! Anthranilate 
Diacety! - Acetyl! Propiony! . Acetoin 


AIRMOUNY 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
600 FERRY STREET . NEWARK 5, N. J. 

















HIGH GRADE 
COSMETIC POWDERS 


®@ Powdered Talc ®@ Iinfusorial Earth 
®@ English Kaolin ® Clay and Silica 
@ Precipitated Chalk 


Write us about your special needs. 
Send for prices and samples. 


TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. RM-11, 228 N. Lo Salle St., Chicago | 











Use LABELS ww SEALS.. 
JOHN HORN 


835-839 TENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK (9, N. Y. 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


for greater sales appeal 


METAL + EMBOSSED * ENGRAVED 
DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS 











THE OXYCHOLESTERIN 
ABSORPTION BASE 


Suggested Formulae on Request 


Pfaltz @ Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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CAMILLI, ALBERT & LALOUE, S. 


Grasse, France Established 18 


““MAXIMAROME”’ 


ABSOLUTES 


BROOM (Genet) JASMIN BENZOL OAKMOSS 
CARNATION LABDANUM YOUGOSLAVIAN 
CASSIE ANCIENNE LAVENDER ORANGE FLOWER 
CIVET LIATRIX ORRIS 

CLARY SAGE MATE ROSE DE MAI 
EVERLASTING (Immortelle) MELLILOT TOBACCO 
GERANIUM MIMOSA TUBEROSE POMMADES 
JASMIN MOUSSE D’ARBRE VIOLET LEAVES 
JASMIN POMMADES MOUSSE D'ARBRE YLANG YLANG A 
JASMIN CHASSIS COLORLESS 


CAMILLI, ALBERT & LALOUE, ING. 


14 East 48th Street New York 17, N. Yo 
Phone PLaza 3-6070 





ADVERTISING INDEX 


Aceto Chemical Co., Inc 449 
Adrian & Cie 424 
American Associates Mfg. Corp 440 
American Aromatics, Inc 420 
American Cholesterol Products, Inc 430-431 
American Cyanamid Company—Fine Chemi- 
cals Div 3 

Anchor Hocking Glass Company 375 
Aromatic Products, Inc Insert facing 408 
Art Tube Company, Inc 371 
Atlas Powder Company 335 


Baker Chemical Co., J. T 390 
Bertrand Freres, Inc 308 


Bush & Co., W. J 428 


alumet Manufacturing Co., Inc., Insert facing 369 
amilli, Albert & Laloue, Inc 456 
arbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a Division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 7 
arr-Lowrey Glass Co 

avalla, Inc 

haleyer, Inc., Ph 

hiris Co., Inc., Antoine 

olton Company, Arthur 400, 440, 453 
ontinental Can Company o4 
continental Filling Corporation 368 
orn Products Refining Company 406 
ross Paper Products Corp Insert facing 361 
rown Cork and Seal Company, Incorporated..376 


Day Co., The J. H 398 
Devold Oil Co., Peder 432 
Distillation Products, Inc 321 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc 334 
Dreyer, P. R., Inc 326 
Dunkel & Co., Inc., Paul A 420 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | Kinetic 
Chemicals Division 366-367 
Durlin Insert bet. 320-321 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc 435 
Economic Machinery Company 439 
Emery Industries, Inc Insert facing 336 
Ertel Engineering 424 
Evans Chemetics, Inc 442 


Fairmount Chemical Co + 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc 3 
Firmenich & Co., Inc Insert facing 3 
3 
4 


Crum 


Florasynth Labs., Inc - 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc Insert bet. 416- 


— ome ome WR 


N 


456 


General Aniline & Film Corp 314 Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Inc 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc Pennsylvania Refining Co 

Insert bet 312-313, Pg. 382 Perl Machine Mig Co $ 
Goodrich Chemical Co., The B. F 333 Pfaltz & Bauer Co., Inc ASS 
Gottscho, Inc., Adolph 420 Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas Cover 4 ~ 

Plax Corporation jt 
Halby Products Co 450 Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd 304 
Hardesty Co., Inc., W. ¢ 309 Polak & Schwarz, Inc Insert bet. 320-328 
Haring Equipment Corp 428 Poly Perm Printing, Inc . aA 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 370 Popper & Sons, Inc 
Heyden Chemical Corp Insert facing 384 Potdevin Machine Co 
Hinde & Dauch 318 Private Label Cosmetics 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 305, 422 Progressive Labelling Machine Inc 
Hooker Electrochemical Co 413 
Hormann & Co., F.R.. 404 
Horn, John 455 Reheis Co., Inc 
Hotel Raleigh 453 Rhodia, Inc 
Huisking & Co., Inc., Chas. | 432 Richford Corporation 
Ritter & Company, I 

Rohm and Haas Company 


Ising Corp., C. E 455 
Roure-Dupont, Inc 


Ivers Lee Company 377 


Jefferson Chemical Co 33] Santonin Company of America 
5 , ‘ Savoy Drug & Chemical Company 418 
Kelton Cosmetics Co 434 Scandia Manufacturing Co 455 
Kiefer Machine ( co) Karl 403 Sheffield Tube Corp Insert facing 3607 
Kimberly-Clark Corp 373 Sindar Corporation Insert facing 409 
Kolar Laboratories, Inc 324 Standard Pharmacal Co 
Kolmar Laboratories 319 Sterwin Chemicals, Inc 307, 455 
Kester-Keunen Mfg. Co., Inc 424 Stokes Machine Co.. F. J 32 
Sunkist Growers Insert facing 313 
Lautier Fils 328 Swift & Co it 
Lueders & Co., George 388 Synfleur Scientific Labs Insert facing 38% 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 329 Tamms Industries, Inc 455 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Insert facing 337 Thurston & Braidich 428 
Maryland Glass Corp Insert facing 320 Trade Mark Record Book 320” 
Mathieu, Inc., Charles 450 
Merck & Co., Inc 316 Ungerer & Co., Inc Cover 3 
l — Carbide & Carbon Corp., Carbide & 
Neumann, Buslee & Wolfe, Inc 451 Carbon Chemical Co 378 
New Jersey Machine Co 402 U.S. Automatic Box Machinery Co 
New Jersey Zinc Co 445 U_ S. Bottlers Machine Co 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc 330 U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Insert bet 8998 ; 
Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Cover 2 
Nysco Laboratories, Inc 449 van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc 322-323 and 380 
Vanderbilt Co, R. 433 | 
Old Empire Mfg. Chemists, Inc 447 Verona Chemical Co Insert facing 321 
Orbis Products Corp 386 Vitamerican Oil Corp “2 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Insert facing 368, Pg. 362 Welch, Holme & Clarke, Inc 438 
Oxford Paper Company 369 Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc 400 
Will & Baumer Candle Co 312- 
Package Machinery Company 358 Windsor Chemical Laboratories $1 
Parsons-Plymouth, Inc., M. W 412 Wolf & Co., Jacques # 
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alr Since 1893 a leader among Manufacturers, 
Importers and Suppliers of Basic Materials 
for Perfume and Perfume Specialties 


() 


\ 


Ware Co 


161 Sixth Ave., New York 13, WY. 


Plant and Laboratories: Totowa, W./ 





CHICAGO . BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + ST Lours + LOS AMGELES + ATLANTA 


+ LABEL CLAIMS 


sai nomically 


More Hco 


with Pfizer 
VITAMIN A 


( ‘rysto lets 


AND VITAMIN A & D (rystalets® 








@ You can use less Vitamin A to meet label claims ~ 
when you specify Pfizer Vitamin A Crystalets...dry, 7 
free-flowing granules of Crystalline Vitamin A Acetate 
enveloped in a matrix of gelatin and sugar. You can 
make corresponding savings in Vitamins A and D © 
when you use Pfizer Vitamin A and D Crystalets, 


The Vitamin A and Vitamin D in Crystalets retain © 
more of their original potency than in other commer. 7 
cial forms of these vitamins. This means: 


You can add less overage. 


Your products lose very little potency, 
even when stored for longer than average 


shelf life. 


Crystalets are compatible with other vitamins and 7 
minerals and require no special handling precautions, © 
The A Crystalets are available in potencies of 250,000 
and 500,000 units per gram and in a variety of mesh ~ 
sizes. The A and D Crystalets come in two ratios: 5:1 7 
(500,000 units of A and 100,000 units of D) and ~ 
10:1 (500,000 units of A and 50,000 units of D) and © 


are available in three mesh sizes. 


Check with Pfizer, one of the nation’s leading Vita-~ 
min manufacturers, the next time you’re in the market 
for Vitamin A. 4 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif; 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Vitamins 








